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Ne Skin Energy » 


a The skin is an important contributor 

‘| to the sum of human energy. So long oo 
as itis kept fresh, pure and healthy, it 
is an inspiriting and an invigorating 
influence; and the best known means’ |“ 
of keeping it in that condition is to use 
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~ --| Pears’ Soap | 
p* This completely pure soap, which has 
We been the leading toilet soap for a hundred and 
y twenty years, contains in perfect combination 
“geen the precise emollient and detergent properties 
=" = necessary to secure the natural actions of the 
. ..* =< various functions of the skin. 
{rigs ssa" There is a permanent feeling of freshness, 
“|. 5 briskness and vitality about a skin that is 
é regularly washed with Pears. The skin sur- 
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\\ .| face is always kept soft and fine and natural. [=~ 
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: The skin is kept fresh and young looking [=== 
. : by using Pears which lasts twice as == 
a long, so is twice as cheap as = 
common toilet soaps. a 
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“All rights secured.” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
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if Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, 
you'll be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
artists, the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 
comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 
music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you } 
and give you a delightful “vacation” right at home. Vy 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate 
the Victrola to you. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 









































Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








the combination. 











Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Rent a Few Months 
— Then It’s Yours! 


This Great Visible Writer 


The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 


it the 


Send yourr 
greatest typewriter t r world 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDI¢ ATE 
SUE N Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on eve’ ays we a We Shipon Approval 
and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the Peiont, 
If thes are i, satisfied with tie Beth hag using it 


ship it back and do: wit Maes 

FACTORY PRICES frs:tizc oxen ors 
pair of tires from anyone 
t any price until you receive our latest Art Catalog. 
ott high grade hipped cers nots and learn our un- 

special offers. 
YC COSTS: ‘om $t0 write a postal and 
eg he tes will be sent you 
Ee by return mail. You will get much valuable 

He mend Bg Do Not Wait; write it we 

IRES, Coaster-Brake, rear hy peotta ps, 
Boars and sundries of all kinds at half al prices 
EAD CYCLE CO. Dept. A-110 CHICAGO 
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write a steady seller and share in future profits. 
Send us 


ir poems or melodies for only 
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Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr.J. 
Berg Esenwein itor Lippincott’s Magazine. Ov 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges, 
250- page catalog free. ‘Write to-day. 

The Home Corr School 

Dept. 264, 








Dr. Esenwein Springfield, Mass. 














Sle srovine at home under Expert Foca] 
We have successful Saat os orery pares oa 
the world. Turn your Talent i 
Students are filling high alerted pe my ~~ Bo years 

successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 

18 Courses in Commercial and Tllustrative Drawing, 

Teachers’ Normal and a rt. Profit or Culture. 

bey ly ey ory 1) 


Outfit FRE. nroled Students 
SCHOOL OF F APPLIED ART, Fezhoolied Art Bldg, Battle Creek,Mich, 


POETS! MUSICIANS! °°. Sa"sranr"° 


A BAD STAR 
Let us help you with your lyric or melody. 











We have engaged the 
exclusive services of experts—people who have built up splendid 
reputations arranging melodies for musical comedies and vaudeville 
productions. Get the benefit of this experience. We will give you 
a fair criticism absolutely free. If your compositions Shave merit we 
will polish up your song poem, arrange the melody and publish the 
perfected song. Fortunes are being made writing popular songs; the 
demand for music is enormous. You may have ahit. Let us turn 
it out RIGHT. Helm Arranging Bureau, Dept. 601— 
145 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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No Foods Sold 








“Fat, oil, butter, and cream, certainly caused my catarrh and 
deafness, but your diet of lean meats, green vegetables, fruits, 
ete., cured me in a few weeks. My complexion improved wonder- 
fully, brain power increased, and my financial success was 
marked.’ deficiency or excess of certain foeds causes 
different diseases. Correct combinations and quantities cure. 
Foods which are the chief causes of the various diseases are 
specified in “‘New Brainy Diet Svstem,”’ sent for 10 cents. “In- 
fluence of Foods on Sex Problems” also 10 cents. 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 111-H, Washington, D.C. 
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Main Cabin—Str. City of Detroit ITI. 


The Lakes Are 
Calling You 


The joy of the wind-swept decks, the cool breezes, and the 


luxurious comfort of the popular D. & C. Line steamers are 
waiting for you. Whether you go north to beautiful Mackinac, 
the famous summer resort of the north couniry, or choose the 
“Water Way” to break the monotony of eastand west travel 
by rail, you will appreciate the thousand and one ways in 
which your enjoyment has been insured on any of our ten 
palatial steamers, Direct connection at Detroit with steamers 


for Mackinac Island and way ports, 


The Water Way 


Daily Service between 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Mackinac 


“The Floating Home Away From Home” 





Our latest and largest steamer, City of Detroit III, operating be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo, has 600 staterooms, 25 parlors equipped 
with baths, electric fans, hot and cold running water and thermos 
bottles; 50 semi-parlors with private toilets, telephones in every 
stateroom, private verandas, modern ventilating system throug.:- 
out insures cool inside rooms. 

Excellent dining service, cozy, inviting. Smoking CN a writing 
rooms, drawing rooms, imported Orchestrion, perfect attendance 
with maids for the ladies. All Modern Safety Devise Complete and 
Approved by U. S. ctor 

Your Railroad Tickets Are Good on D. & ©. steamers between 
Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit and Cle veland, either direction. Infor- 
mation regarding rates and time tables upon request. Prompt 
connections with railroads for all principal cities. For illustrated 
booklet and map of Great Lakes, write, including 2-cent stamp, to 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


Hoses iA eee Pres, 
A. ‘HANTZ 





51 Wayne St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“and Gen. Mgr. 
L. G. LEWIS Gem Pass. \gt. 
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A French Chef 


Wants to Bake for You Fifty Meals 
This Summer 
Try Him Once 


You will not find Van Camp’s any com- 


He will charge 10, 15 or 20 cents, accord- 
ing to the size ot your family. 

He has baked for the Hotel Ritzin Paris, 
for the Carlton guests in London. 

Now all his remarkable skill is exhibited 
in this dish of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 








He uses none but white, plump beans, 
carefully picked out by hand. 

The tomato sauce costs five times as much 
as common sauce is sold for. And he bakes 
it with the beans. 

He uses modern steam ovens, so the beans 
are baked without crisping or bursting. 
They come to you nut-like, mellow, whole. 

And they come to you, because of our 
process, with all the fresh oven flavor. 


“The 
National 
Dish 33 


an@mp's 


bana * — pork, +> BEANS 


We spend on our output 


monplace dish. 
than lesser grades 


$800,000 yearly more 
would cost. 

This dish is our pride, our one claim to 
supremacy. It has given to millions a new 
idea of baked beans. 

Order a few meals. Let them tell their 
own story. You will then let this chef sup- 
ply many a meal. You'll keep a dozen cans 
on hand. 

But the only way to get beans of this 
grade is to specify Van Camp’s. After that, 
you won't go back to ordinary beans. 


“The 
Notene! 
Dish 33 


Three stzes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Established 1861 
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At the Rainbow’s End 


By Exmma Lee Walton 


Author of “The Leading of Thomas Bruen,” “An Architect of Fate,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


VER since I had heard that Ben 
Holiday was coming back, I had 
been wondering what I was going 

to do about it. I had known him so 
long that I did not intend to be patron- 
ized; I—I couldn’t bear it! Not, of 
course, that he was any more than a 
dozen others, but one always feels dif- 
ferently about old friends. I was think- 
ing about it, as 1 had been thinking 
night and day, when I met Glenn Dun- 
can down ai the post office. Glenn is a 
boy -I have known since he was born, 
but have not seen of late; so when I 
came on him suddenly, I was amazed 
ai the change in him. 

Being tall myself, I refrained from 
making the customary inane remarks 
about height, and, conversing with him, 
made an alarming discovery. Glenn 
Duncan, great six-footer, wearing 
freshman society pins, said ‘“‘ma’am’’ to 
me! It certainly did give me a start 
and plenty to think of. Here I was 
being called ‘‘ma’am”’ by a young man, 
and I’d never had anything remarkable 
or thrilling happen to me in all my life 
—never even earned a red cent! After 
his New York experiences, it would be 
no wonder if Ben Holiday found stay- 
at-homes provincial. If I could only 
hide out of the way while he was in 
town—or leave before he came! 

There isn’t anything thrilling or de- 
veloping that can happen in a place like 


G. W. HARTING 


Deerford. It, of course, is a pretty 
place, set in among the hills on the 
bank of a river, but too far away for 
summer boarders and too sleepily 
peaceful for visitors. When the morn- 
ing mail is late, the fact furnishes con- 
versation for the entire day, and a case 
of illness is diagnosed by the whole 
village, and cures galore prescribed by 
every one, young and old. We and our 
ancestors have always lived in Deer- 
ford, and sometimes I wonder if we are 
not such exact reproductions of them 
as to be comical to the onlooker. Per- 
haps it is the influence of the paintings 
in the library, perhaps inheritance—I 
don’t know, but I often catch myself 
holding my hands the way Great-aunt 
Huntington does in her portrait. 

When I heard Glenn Duncan’s 
“ma’am,” I put it by the side of these 
other things, and made a quick resolu- 
tion. I would be away when Ben came, 
and not show how provincial I was. As 
soon as I reached home I went in to the 
sewing room where mother was hem- 
ming new curtains. 

“Mother,” I said calmly, “I’m going 
to run away.” 

“Very well, Sara Brett,’’ mother re- 
plied, reaching for her spool of thread. 
“When do you start?” Mother is al- 
ways like that, and it is so satisfactory. 

I laughed. ‘Really I am,” I said, sit- 
ting on the front edge of the morris 
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chair. “I am going at once, before I 
get to looking like Great-aunt Hunting- 
ton.” 

“Great-aunt Huntington was a very 
handsome woman,’ mother chuckled. 
“So don’t tear yourself away on that 
account.” 

“You know what I mean,” I said. 
“It’s her mouth. It means a rut. You 
never were in one, because you've lived 
somewhere else, and been places, but I 
scrape my elbows on mine every day, 
and I am going to climb out.” I waxed 
enthusiastic, eager to act my part. 

“All right,” mother said quite unex- 
pectedly. “Climb out, and hitch your 
chariot to an aéroplane.” 

‘I’m the only one of the family that’s 
inexperienced,” I went on. ‘I’ve never 
had any excitement except that inci- 
dental to having six brothers, and all 
the rest of you have experiences to talk 
about. You see, I’ve never had the fun 
of earning a dollar in my whole life. 
All the boys are out of college and in 
things now, except Cary; but since I 
finished at the academy there has been 
nothing for me to do but go to the card 
club and get up private theatricals. 
And, anyhow, Glenn Duncan called me 
‘ma’am’!” 

The masculine portion of the house- 
hold took it less calmly when I broke it 
to them at dinner, and I was thankful 
that there were only two of the boys at 
home. 

“You and Sam Penrose must have 
had a row,” Cary declared, helping him- 
self to more potato. “I didn’t know 
there was a nunnery near us.” 

“Tt would make a nice moving pic- 
ture,” Edwards laughed. ‘* ‘Why Sara 
Left Home; or, A Maiden’s Adventures 
in the Wilds of Connecticut.’ It ought 
to be a de luxe film in three reels, at 
twenty-five cents admission.” 

“I don’t expect to see cowboys in red 
neckerchiefs and wide hats, or to be 
rescued from a train wreck, or be 


adopted by a millionairess,” I told him. 
“But I want to see something, and see 
it alone, and I want to have the fun of 
earning something even if I spend it at 
once.” 

“Sociable chap, our sister,” Cary said 
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thoughtfully. “I wonder what the other 
boys would say to her running off like 
isi 

“You’re going to miss a lot,” Ed- 
wards announced gloomily. “The 
Dodges are going to give a midsummer 
party, and Ben Holiday’s coming home 
for two months. I had a letter from 
him this morning.” 

I did not enlighten him, but I had 
known for ever so long the date of Ben 
Holiday’s arrival. It wasn’t necessary 
to mention it, as long as mother would 
let me go on any other excuse. 

“I'll have a holiday of my own,” I 
said loftily. “Ben won’t probably care 
about his old friends now that he’s a 
successful individual in New York.” 

*‘Now, lookahere,’ Cary protested, 
“Ben isn’t that sort.” 

“You never can tell,” I said, examin- 
ing my napkin’s hem. ‘Besides, I want 
to get away from whatever I’ve been 
™.”" 

**Away’ is rather indefinite,” father 
put in. ‘But I suppose nobody’ll ask 
questions. In summer people go ‘away’ 
to regular holes in the ground, and 
leave you imagining them at Newport. 
If you want to sow your wild oats, 
‘away’ is a good place for you.” 

“Well, I do,” I said eagerly. “I want 
to be an adventuress.” 

“Sara!” 

“That didn’t sound just right, did 
it?’ I asked meekly. “I only meant 
female adventurer. I am glad now that 
I have those Christmas buckles on my 
pumps.” 

*May I ask,” father ventured, ‘when 
you expect to return—if ever?” 

“Oh, I'll come back,” I assured him. 
“T don’t know when. It depends some- 
what on where I go.” 

“It usually does, doesn’t it?” Cary 
broke in. ‘When I go to Aunt Libby’s, 
I come home as soon as possible.” 

“But, great Scott!” Edwards cried. 
“Suppose you’re taken sick or some- 
thing, all alone!” 

“This kindly solicitude is touching,” 
I said, bowing. “But if I am sick, I'll 
telegraph home for Deerford’s most 
noted physician, Edwards Leffingwell 
Brett, M..D., R. S. V. P., and all will 
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be well. Besides, I shall write home the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, though 
possibly not alfthe truth. Time enough 
for confession when one reaches the 
confessional.” 

One thing I never should tell—never, 
never! 

“What on earth put it into your 
head?” Cary asked. ‘Though I sup- 
pose it’s a waste of breath to ask you 
why you do anything. You never have 
a real, logical reason. It sounds as if 
you believed that old myth about the 
end of the rainbow.” 

“I guess you’re about right,” I 
laughed wistfully. “Though I’m not 
after gold alone, but adventures as well. 
In a story, girls are always having in- 
teresting things happen, but if my trol- 
ley car stops by the side of another, I 
needn't expect to find a fine-looking 
young man opposite me. I always look, 
instead, into the eyes of a Chinaman. 
That girl that was here from Boston 
had old Mrs. Packard take a fancy to 
her and leave her ten thousand dollars, 
but I’d known Mrs. Packard all my life, 
and she was always getting me mixed 
with the fat girl who works at May’s. 
Every other old lady I know is penni- 
less and impeded with relatives.” 
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“They'll know you and spot you as 
from Deerford right away,” Cary de- 
clared. “You walk like Great-aunt 
Huntington.” 

“How do you know? You can’t re- 
member her,” I cried triumphantly. 
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‘‘Mother,” I said calmly, ‘‘I’m going to run away.” 
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“Besides, I can be awfully citified. 
Plant my feet like this and talk slang, 
and I'll be a Chicagoan or Denverite. 
Hold my chin like this and laugh at 
egg-beaters and other modern things, 
and I'll be from Philadelphia. Walk 
stiffly and talk genealogy, and I’m from 
Boston. Bend like this and quote from 
Broadway plays, and I'll be from New 
York. It’s easy.” 

. ‘Well, I don’t think it ought to be al- 
lowed,” Edwards said, for all the world 
as if he were inveighing against the 
oppressing of the laboring man ‘Why 
don’t you stop it, father?” 

Father laughed easily. ‘Whatever 
your mother says goes,” he said. ‘You 
may notice her silence. What do you 
think, dear?” 

“Sara has money saved up, she is 
perfectly well, and she promises to 
write,” mother said calmly. “Why not 
let her try the experiment ?” 

“An experiment that may be disas- 
trous,” Edwards declared, rolling his 
napkin snappily. “I don’t see what on 
earth you’re thinking of.” 

“I'd remind you of my age if it 
wouldn’t be a reflection on your own,” 
I said as sweetly as I could. ‘Think of 
the army of women out in the world do- 
ing all sorts of things ‘ 

“Not our women!” Cary 
“It’s crazy!” 

“T’ll recheck at Deerford Junction,” 
I went on. “So when you pass Solo- 
mon’s, will you ask him to call for my 
trunk to-morrow at ten?” 

I stopped to see to the bird’s seed 
cups, and Cary came back after the 
others had left the room. 

“T wish to goodness you’d let me go 
along,” he pleaded. “If you go alone, 
you'll get into some kind of a pickle; 
and we could have no end of a lark 
together.” 

iwoure:.a good,.boy, Cary,’ I 
laughed. “But it’s no reflection on you 
for me to say I want to be alone. 
Mother’s the only one who'll know 
where I am, and she won’t tell. [’m 
only asking for a fair show just this 
once. You boys pick up and go where 





growled. 


you please when you get restless, and 
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nobody says a word. Now it’s my 
turn.” 

“T can see what it is,” Cary said 
scornfully. ‘“That’s what comes of go- 
ing to hear that Mrs. Varney at the 
Lyceum.” 

“Mrs. Varney talked on the durbar. 
But look here, man,” I told him fierce- 
ly, “it’s just your attitude of mind that 
makes suffragettes. You think I ought 
to stay at home knitting socks for the 
heathen when I have made up my mind 
to see things.” 

“You'll see things,” Cary declared 
solemnly. “You won't stick it out. 
You Il be crying for home at just about 
the end of the first week. You're es- 
sentially a home body. That’s the way 
you’re made, Sara Brett.” 

Which remarks were at the bottom 
of my “sticking it out” as long as I did, 
and many other things. If I cried for 
home, nobody should ever know it; and 
I would show Ben Holiday that one girl 
in his acquaintance did not consider him 
sufficiently great to stay at home a day 
for. 


i, 


Next day I mounted the local at ten- 
twelve, assisted by a protesting brother 
who rumbled his disapproval like an 
earthquake or a Philippine volcano. My 
last glimpse of him showed a despairing 
shrug as he turned away to go back 
up the hill. It gave me a very satisfac- 
tory sensation to feel that I was doing 
something that was so greatly frowned 
upon. Poor boy! he would have felt 
worse had he known the rashness of 
my spirit, or heart, or soul, or whatever 
it is that gets rashest. 

The red plush was dusty, and the 
overfull car was close and stuffy in all 
the spots where it wasn’t drafty, but I 
felt like Ulysses and Columbus and 
Peary, and enjoyed even the noisy chil- 
dren that were eating peanuts more or 
less by the peck. My fellow passen- 
gers did not offer much in the way of 
charming adventure. There were two 
fat women with the six children, a bald 
traveling man fast asleep and snoring, 
an old couple reading local newspapers, 
some young girls, and a carpenter with 
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his tools. Anybody else starting out 
to conquer the world would have had 
as companions a countess in disguise or 
a detective on the trail of a bank rob- 
ber. 

I couldn’t see a soul likely to carry 
me through the car window in the event 
of a wreck, and I was feeling quite cast 
down when the old woman abruptly 
crossed the aisle and sat down in the 
seat beside me. She had not been en- 
tirely engrossed in her paper, after all. 

“[T be’n lookin’ at you,” she said 
genially. “I seen you say good-by to 
your beau, an’ I wondered was you 
goin’ to my town. I’m from up Barton 
way.” 

I shook my head. Barton was too 
smoky, though I didn’t say so. 

“I’m not going to Barton,” I said, 
smiling at her eagerness. “I’m going 
to get a job somewhere, and I—well, I 
change at Deerford Junction.” 

I ended rather lamely because I had 
not the slightest idea where I was going. 
“Away” was enough. 

“Likely you'll go to Hampton?” she 
asked. “I got a niece there as keeps the 
rest’raunt an’ bakery. Nice woman, 
too. She’d like you.” 

“Thank you,” I said, really pleased. 
“Tell me about Hampton, won't you ?” 

“Well, it ain’t so big nor so small, an’ 
it’s real interestin’, bein’ right on the 
railroad,” she went on musingly. 
“Everybody of any consequence knows 
‘Melia, an’ the road hands is all like 
sons to her. Dear sakes, I do wish 
you'd like that sort 0’ job!” 

“Well,” I said slowly, “suppose I did 
like it?” 

She looked me over and chuckled. 

“You?” she asked. ‘“Silk-lined an’ 
gloves on an’ them silly slipper things ? 
No, you wouldn’t do. My niece is look- 
in’ for a girl to hand out pies an’ cups o' 
coffee to folks, since her last girl mar- 
ried the ticket agent, but you’d look 
like you was a bride runnin’ away from 
home in them duds. _ It’s too bad, 
though, for it’s a likely place for a girl, 
with so many nice fellers always in an’ 
out. They don’t let ’em drink on the 
road, you know.” 


“It would be fun, wouldn’t it?” 

“Indeed it would! I says to myself 
when I seen you get on, if Melia could 
get a girl like that, only in plain clo’es, 
I'll bet she could do a big business, an’ 
run down to see her old aunt once in so 
often. Only you wouldn’t have a show 
o’ gettin’ a job if you're fixin’ to marry 
that feller.” 

“No, honestly, that was my brother,” 
I said, as much in earnest as if my life 
depended on it. “I’m not dreaming of 
getting married.” 

“So much the better,’ she said con- 
tentedly. “You just tell "Melia I sent 
you, if you do go. I advise you to, be- 
cause it’s a splendid place for matches, 
an’ you’d oughter be settlin’ down. 
Why, my boy was sixteen when I was 
your age, though o’ course high prices 
keeps folks single late these days. Don't 
forget, now, about "Melia. Her name’s 
Scaggs, but you can find her in the only 
rest raunt, anyhow. I have to go back 
to Silas now, because we get off in fif- 
teen minutes, an’ I got to get a drink o’ 
water an’ put them bananas back in the 
bag. Sakes alive, what a racket them 
children does make!” 

At the junction Mr. Simmons, who’s 
been baggageman for a century, singled 
me out at once. Behind him stood Hal 
Connor, who picks up news for the 
neighborhood papers, and signs his 
name to a column in the Deerford 
Bugle, called ‘Here and There.” 

Travelin’ ?” queried that original in- 
dividual, Mr. Simmons. “Where can 
I check you to? You ain’t goin’ up to 
your aunt’s ag’in, be you?” 

I had no mind to figure in Hal’s col- 
umn, so I smiled at them both and drew 
back. 

“T believe there are several ahead of 
me,” I said quietly. “I can wait, thank 
you. I have no ticket yet, you see.” 

I slipped away to the waiting room, 
and made my inquiries of a strange 
ticket man, regarding a train in any di- 
rection. The first one to arrive from 


the east went to Susquehanna, Porter, 
and Hampton; so I decided that it was 
a finger of fate, and bought a bit of red 
cardboard stamped ‘‘Hampton.” 

“T wonder,” I asked as timidly as I 
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could, “I wonder if you would be kind 
enough to recheck for me? There’s 
such a crowd, and my train is nearly 
due, and I get so tired standing. Would 
it be too much trouble? I should be so 
glad.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind,” he said 
grumpily, “It’s awful irregular, but 
number twenty-nine’s due in three 
minutes, I'll see what I can do.” 

He came back before long with my 
new check, and I was as grateful as 
could be. He melted enough to inform 
me, unasked, that my train came in on 
the other side of the station, and that 
I’d better hustle; so I accepted his ad- 
vice, and found myself on the train 
bound for Hampton before I had fully 
decided where to go. My only com- 
fort lay in the vision I had of Hal Con- 
nor rushing across the tracks, trying to 
see whether I had taken the westbound 
or the east. Hal was not one to think 
of questioning the ticket seller when he 
had not seen me recheck. Alas! “Here 
and There” must appear without the 
paragraph: ‘Miss Sara Brett is visiting 
friends in i 

The trip to Hampton would have 
been tiresomely uneventful to any one 
less screwed up than I. The very com- 
monplaceness of the people and the 
views from the window entertained me, 
and if I had not been so hungry I 
should have regretted our approach to 
Hampton. In my haste to get away 
from Hal Connor's notebook, | had for- 
gotten to get anything to eat, and we 
should not reach the end of the line 
much before five. 

My neighbor across the aisle of the 
almost empty car cheerfully informed 
me that we should be late, and the dire 
prediction made me well-nigh desper- 
ate. I might have purchased sand- 
wiches from the train boy, but I could 
not forget my Brother Edwards, whose 
propensity for putting things under the 
microscope and showing them to you, 
had spoiled for me a number of similar 
luxuries. Fortunately, we were exact- 





ly on time, and I, the sole arrival, was 
left high and dry on the Hampton plat- 
form, starved and woebegone, almost 
wishing that I had left with the other 
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passengers at Susquehanna and had 
lunch. 

The baggageman and the ticket agent 
were talking politics together, sitting on 
a truck, and my trunk did not break in 
on their arguments even though it 
landed on the platform with a bang not 
more than four feet from them. I 
made no more impression on either of 
them when I asked where I could find 
Mrs. Scaggs, so I turned my back on 
my’ trunk, and went off to forage for 
myself, 

I did not have to go far, for I soon 
caught sight of a two-story building 
gayly painted in red and yellow. A 
shop on the ground floor of it displayed 
a sign in blue-and-white letters declar- 
ing it to be a “Restaurant and Café for 
Ladies and Gents.” It was so exactly 
like a scene on the stage that I felt 
unreal and quite as if I were looking 
on at myself in a motion picture. When 
I pushed open the swinging door’ and 
went inside, the sensation increased. 

The room, long and wide, had a lunch 
counter at one side and several small 
tables at the other, while at the back a 
theatrical stairway led up to the living 
rooms overhead. The quaint paper, the 
old-style wall telephone, the big kitchen 
in plain view beyond, and above all the 
wonderful spotless cleanliness of every- 
thing, told me that my adventure was 
going to be charming. 

I sat down at one of the round oil- 
cloth-covered tables, and slipped off my 
gloves. Then a loud, cheerful voice 
from behind the cigar case showed me 
that I was not alone, and I looked up 
at a large woman with an expansive 
smile and keen eyes. 

“Came in on number twenty-nine, 
didn't you?” she asked pleasantly. “I 
seen you comin’ acrost. Do you want 
somethin’ to eat?” 

“\Why—yes, if you please.” 

I was reminded of the comic pictures, 
and was tempted to reply that I was up 
in a parachute peeling apples. 

“T didn’t know. Folks sometimes 
waits here for trains. Pleasanter than 
the deepo. What’ll you like—dinner or 
supper ?” 

“IT think some coffee and rolls will be 





























all I care for now,” I said, smiling back 
at her. “You have a nice place, haven't 
you ?” 

She waited to answer my question 
until she had called my order to the 
kitchen ; then she cocked her head comi- 
cally on one side and laughed. 

“First class, though it does take 
some clear hustle,” she answered. “‘It’s 
been awful lately, for I ain’t had no 
help. My daughter, she’s goin’ to sum- 
mer school over to Porter, an’’I ain't 
got any one but Angeline, who’s out 
in the kitchen. You see, soon’s I get a 
girl, she up an’ gets married to one 0’ 
these young fellers. That’s what they 
say about the way I got the place 
painted, you notice—‘Red an’ yeller, 
catch a feller,’ they says. I can get 
Sophy, come fall, but she won’t work 
summers. Where under the canopy’s 
that coffee? Does beat all what you got 
to put up with, don’t it?” 

She sailed majestically out to the 
kitchen, and presently returned bearing 
my “short order” herself. It was good 
coffee, and | enjoyed it with all my 
postponed appetite, in spite of the fact 
that eating a la carte is to me like eating 
solid pieces of money. I was conscious 
all the time that I was being studied, 
and consequently my manners would 
have pleased even my Brother Tracy, 
who thinks it is every bit as bad to rest 
your elbow on the table for a moment 
as to eat with your knife. In spite of 
my care, however, her first remark gave 
me a “jolt,” by showing something lack- 
ing. 

“You act like you was uset to cafés,” 
she said pleasantly. ‘Ever wait in 
one?” 

I wanted to say that I had, in my 
small experience, waited too long in a 
good many cafés, but I did not know 
how she would take it, and the brilliant 
remark was lost to the world. Instead, 
I merely said no. 

“You look prosperous an’ unmar- 
ried,” she mused. “But I wish you was 
enough not so to hire out to me. If you 
was a widow supportin’ six little chil- 
dren, you'd be just the steady sort I 
want ; but seein’ you ain’t, I wisht you'd 
stay with me just till I can get Sophy.” 
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I dodged the issue. 

“What makes you think I’m unmar- 
ried?” I laughed. ‘Do I look timid?” 

“You!” she sniffed. “I sh’d say you 
wasn’t scared. You’re the most sure- 
of-herself person I ever seen. No, it 
ain't bein’ scared as shows it; it’s the 
bein’ interested.” 

“Interested ?” 

“Sure. You look up an’ down an’ all 
around, quietlike, but still lookin’; an’ 
if you was married, you'd steer straight 
ahead as fast as could be for fear you'd 
be late gettin’ his dinner or puttin’ the 
baby to bed. You think outwards; 
married women think inwards.” 

A man in overalls, carrying a dinner 
pail, stamped in briskly at that moment, 
and greeted my friend with respectful 
gayety. 

“Howdy, Mis’ Scaggs; gettin’ hot, 
ain't it?” he cried. ‘Say, will you give 
me a couple o’ hams this time, for a 
change, an’ a hard-boiled? I got to 
hustle.” 

He put his dinner pail down on the 
counter, and seated himself on a high 
stool. Mrs. Scaggs lifted up her voice 
again. 

“Hustle in Jim’s supper, Lina,” she 
called. “An’ then get busy fillin’ his 
pail. I didn’t know it was so late,” she 
apologized in a lower tone. “Guess I 
didn’t hear the through go down.” 

“It didn’t whistle,” the man _ ex- 
plained, reaching for the coffee An- 
geline set down. “Lill’s little girl’s 
awful sick, an’ they got the fellers to 
cut out the racket. Gee, but this tastes 
swell! I got to take a bunch o’ empties 
down to Barton for the ironworks, an’ 
how I do hate the idea! I like to feel 
my cars pull, an’ I’m always kinder 
scared o’ the empties buckling up on 
me.” 

Mrs. Scaggs was as much interested 
in his freight cars as in Bill's little girl, 
and I listened to lists of symptoms and 
remedies, couplings, switches, and 
crews, until the cheery man picked up 
his freshly filled pail, nodded a gay 
farewell, and went out, slamming the 
screen door behind him. As he walked 
away, whistling shrilly, I looked up and 
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caught Mrs. Scaggs watching me with 
a twinkle in her eye. 

“That one,” she said solemnly, “‘has 
been on the road for six years, an’ is 
engineer of number three freight. 
When he gets a passenger train he'll 
get married. They all do. Some say 
it’s to Mamie Bicknell, but he come 
here a lot when my daughter was to 
home. There’s lots like him.” 

Nothing could be more foreign to 
my usual life, a counterirritant! Here 
was my chance to do something differ- 
ent, to see a new side of life, and be as 
independent as a boy. I grasped it. 

“T met your aunt on the train, and 
came here because she said you needed 
somebody,” I explained. “I’d very 
much like a job for the rest of the sum- 
mer with you.” 

She chuckled. “I thought Jim’d 
fetch you,” she said. “Wait till you see 
the rest of ’em. I got a room upstairs 
for you if you’d like it. Do you sup- 
pose you c’d get them togs off an’ put 
on a work dress in time to help with 
the six-thirty rush? I pervide aprons, 
an’ I pay awful well. I can give you 
three dollars if you’re real spry, an’ you 
won't have a mite o’ scrubbin’ or dish- 
washin’ to do—not a mite.” 


10 


I wish my Great-aunt Huntington 
could have seen me during the next two 
or three days. She would have been 
surprised and shocked. I was surprised 
myself at the ease with which I settled 
down and fitted in, but I wasn’t shocked 
—not by anything. A nicer lot of work- 
ingmen it has never been my lot to see, 
and I enjoyed their fun and their jokes 
as much as Mrs. Scaggs did herself. 
There was much in their everyday life 
that was filled with human sympathy 
and understanding, and I was touched 
very deeply by some kindness or some 
sign of fellowship and _ brotherhood 
every now and then. Perhaps, after 
all, our little town life, in which we 
were too well known to have to exert 
ourselves, was a selfish one. No won- 


der a man like Ben went away. 
We began serving breakfasts at half 
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past five in the morning, and all day 
long and until nine at night we served 
meals of all descriptions and none, and 
put up lunches in tin boxes, with coffee 
in the round place in the cover. It did 
not take me long to learn who always 
took cold chicken and who wanted 
hard-boiled eggs, and I became popular 
by means of the “extras” I put in as 
prize packages to regular customers. 

The work was easy, and highly en- 
tertaining to one whose horizon had 
been bounded by her native town and a 
few trips away. All I had to do was 
to act as waitress, and I was seated be- 
hind the counter enjoying the conversa- 
tion during all the slack moments. It 
was only occasionally, or at rush hours, 
like one-five, when three trains came in 
at one time, that we used the tables; 
and we usually could tell a stranger by 
his seating himself where the table- 
cloths were. 

There was a certain excitement about 
it, and I easily understood how Mrs. 
Scaggs kept her enthusiasms in spite 
of all her hard work. I liked it. When 
I have no more enthusiasm over any- 
thing I am going to give Tracy permis- 
sion to take me out by the woodpile and 
chop off my head. Perhaps, on the 
whole, it might be better to choose 
George or Paul for the task, as they 
are soldiers, and Tracy is a clergyman, 
and knows the Commandments. 

One evening, while Mrs. Scaggs was 
gossiping with a neighbor outside, I had 
only one customer, the one they called 
Jim. He was so silent and serious that 
I wondered what was wrong, and dared 
not ask. When he finished his pie, he 
glanced up and caught me looking at 
him sympathetically. 

“T’m as blue as indigo,” he announced 
solemnly, with something the air of one 
who takes a plunge. “‘I’d sell myself 
for a five-cent nickel.” 

“Pie and pickles won’t improve mat- 
ters any,’ I replied, as seriously. “You 
ought to have had bread and milk.” 

“Perhaps,” he assented. “I’m just 
about that much of a kid, I guess. Feels 
as if I’d swallowed a grindstone. Did 
you ever see Mis’ Scaggs’ girl?” 

“No. Does she make a person feel 




















like that? I 
guess, then, I 
don’t care to 
meet her.” 

“You would 
if you'd ever 
seen her,” he 
said, lowering 
his voice cau- 
tiously. “If once 
you laid eyes 
on her you 
wouldn’t be sat- 
isfied till you see 
her again, an’ all 
the time. She’s’. 
like that.” 

“She must be 
lovely,” I told 
hirn feelingly. *‘I 


wish I could 
see her. When 
is she coming 


home ?” 

He groaned. 
“Give it up,” he 
said, “It’s all 
along o’ me that 
Mis’ Scaggs 
sent her off to 
school. Seems 
she don’t care 
special for Me- 


dora to marry 
into the road. 
All very well 


for you an’ the 
other girls, but 
not for Medora. 
An’ here I can 
have a_passen- 
ger any time | 
like, an’ ain’t let to keep comp’ny with 
her. I got money enough to live on, 
but, shucks! I ain’t got enough to start 
up a business anywhere.” 

The poor young fellow pushed away 
his cup of coffee, and, placing his elbow 
where it had been, sank his chin in his 
hand. He was the picture of despair, 
so. woebegone that he was almost funny, 
and I scarcely knew whether to laugh 
or to cry. So I consoled him with bro- 
mides usually soothing. 

“It’s always darkest before day,” I 
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I made no more impression on either of them when I asked where I could find 


Mrs. Scaggs. 


told him, with the cheerfulness one al- 
ways shows under the weight of others’ 
troubles. “And it’s a long lane that has 
no turning.” 

“You can’t wait for those things,” he 
said fiercely. ‘This here ain’t any fairy 
tale, with folks dying in grease, an’ be- 
ing buried under the mantelpiece.” 

I had never hankered after dying in 
grease—or Greece, which is it?—one’s 
too disagreeable, and the other too far 
away; and I never thought a mantel- 
piece a good cemetery, but I did not tell 
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him so. He was too much in earnest, 
too desperate for joking. 

“What's made things come to this 
point?” I asked seriously. “Is she for- 
getting you?” 

“Not yet,” he declared proudly. “She 
writes regular, care of my sister, an’ I 
write back, every month, yes’m. What 
I’m sore about’s this artist fellow.” 

Aha, Watson! Now we’re coming 
to it! 

“Is there an artist here, then?” I 
asked, with real interest. “Who is he?” 

“Give it up,” Jim said a little more 
brightly. ‘He keeps to himself, only 
goes off sketching; but he asked me an 
awful lot of questions, an’ some was 
about Mis’ Scaggs’ daughter.” 

“Probably somebody she met in Por- 
ter,” I told him cheerfully. “She has 
probably met lots of men.” 

I do not think I am very cruel, but I 
consider it quite wholesome for a man 
in love—or out—to realize a few things. 
Sam Penrose once told me, when he 
was thoroughly angry, that when he 
gave his friendship to a girl, he ex- 
pected her to take it and be thankful— 
for all the world as if it were done up 
in Christmas ribbon, and the only one 
ever offered to me. That kind of a 
man 

“That's just what I’m scared of,” Jim 
said gloomily. ‘“He’s handsome, an’ 
he’s got city ways, an’ I won't have a 
show when she gets back. I don’t know 
what it is, but I call it style. It-don’t 
make no difference what he’s got on, 
he looks nice. Why, he could put on 
these old work clothes of mine an’ look 
like New York City. I got ’em on an’ 
I look like—like Hampton. Soon’s she 
lays eyes on him, it’s all up with yours 
truly. Unless—now, well, you, if you'd 
try to sort of dazzle him first A 

1 couldnt,” I said firmly, “Id 
never be able to outshine Medora, for 
one thing, I don’t care for city ways, 
and I’m not the dazzling kind.” 

He looked at me critically, apparent- 
ly seeing me for the first time. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said slowly. 
“You got kinky hair an’ nice eyes, an’ 
you look good in an apron.” 

“You're awfully kind,” I told him, 
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choking with emotion of a sort. ‘“Com- 
pliments are a comfort sometimes, if 
we can only believe them.” 

“Well, you can believe me, every 
word,” he declared solemnly. “If it 
wasn’t for Medora, I'd i 

I rose from my stool suddenly. 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed. “Do you 
realize it’s time for the eight-two? I 
haven’t put up Mr. Clapp’s lunch yet! 
How time has flown!” 

As he slipped away to work, Mrs. 
Scaggs came in, her plump face beam- 
ing. 

“T told you you'd like him,” she said, 
with a chuckle. “What's he been a- 
sayin’ to you, eh?” 

I leaned down to pick up a cigar 
band. 

“Nothing much,” I 
voice. “Very little.” 

“Nothing much!” she repeated. “An’ 
your face so pink? I'll bet he give you 
a compliment, too. Now, didn’t he?” 

“T believe he did say something about 
my eyes.” 

“*T believe he did,’ the good soul 
laughed. ‘Now, honey, get the swat- 
ter, an’ we'll swat a few of these pesky 
flies.” 

I cannot say that I greatly enjoyed 
annihilating flies, but | had become very 
expert at it, nevertheless. There was 
considerable satisfaction in it, because 
the wire swatter was so neat and ex- 
peditious. I was thinking rather hard, 
and Mrs. Scaggs laughed at me once 
for my absent-mindedness. Jim’s wail 
had nct helped me forget! 

“When you hold open the screen, you 
let in more mosquitoes than the flies 
you kill,’ she cried. ‘“Deary me, a 
girl’s all right before a young feller 
comes, but let one so much as praise her 
looks an’ she gets that daffy she’s got 
one eye on the pot an’ the other up the 
chimney.” 

Mrs. Scaggs was in rare good humor 
those days. It seemed to her that I was 
causing Jim to forget Medora, and she 
did everything in her power to further 
his cause with me. I had to listen to 
long-winded praises of Medora from 
him that sounded exactly like an old- 
fashioned valentine, and to extravagant 
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. to make the one-three, either. 
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eulogies of him from Mrs. Scaggs, who 
considered him the best material pos- 
sible for a husband—except for Me- 
dora. 

“O’ course, it would be different with 
my Medora,” she told me. “After me 
spending such a pile on her education 
an’ on having her learned piano, I ain’t 
goin’ to have her throw herself away 
on a road man. She’d ought to marry 
a quiet sort of a lawyer with a beard.” 


“Do you admire beards?” I asked, 
amused. ‘‘Why?” 

“T don’t know: exactly,” she con- 
fessed, with her jolly laugh. “It sort o’ 


balances a man, don’t it? I’ve thought 
some of the minister, but Medora’s 
young to keep comp’ny with a widower. 
Besides, a minister’s sort o’ public, you 
know.” 

I looked up, puzzled, from where I 
sat filling the vinegar cruets. 

“Public?” I repeated. “How?” 

“Yes, public property. Less’n he’s 
an old man, everybody helps run him, 
his house, an’ his wife. You know 
how ’tis yourself, at home. Don’t you 
always notice when your minister's 
wife’s got anything new? It ain’t often, 
I bet, either. O’ course, Brother Jen- 


son ain’t lookin’ for a wife, an’ he 
probably won't take one outside his 
church, anyhow. You see, he’s Metho- 


dist, an’ we’ve been Congregation since 
the flood. Seems nice to see a’ man 
now an’ then as can eat well, though 
now, don’t it? Before his sister come 
to keep house for him, he uset to drop 
in here right smart often. An’ I tell 
you, he can eat like a queen! 
“There’s a lot o’ folks think it’s good 
manners to eat like a cow, deliberate 
an’ many, but that certainly gets on my 
nerves. Why, a man’s coffee’s stone 
cold before he gets a biscuit et, an’ that 
ain’t healthy, as atiybody knows. Give 
me a man as eats like he was thinkin’ 
how good it was, an’ wasn’t he glad he 
come to that café ’stead o’ the one 
down the street; and wasn’t in no rush 
Then if 
he says ‘please,’ an’ ‘I’m ’bliged to you,’ 
I'll say he’s got manners, an’ real ones 
to boot. A smart run o’ talk is a good 
digester, an’ I notice silent folks what 
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don’t even smile is usually a grumpy 
lot.” 

I was so deep in thought that I never 
really listened to half of Mrs. Scaggs’ 
chatter, though I always enjoyed the 
cheerfulness of the sound of it even 
when I missed the sense. When Jim 
came in the next time, I took my first 
opportunity to impart to him some of 
my ideas. 

“There’s a vacant store on Main 
Street,’ I began abruptly, “and we 
could rent a piano. They’ve just opened 
one in my home town, and they are 
making a great deal of money, so that’s 
the way I happened to think it might be 
a good venture for you. We’re both of 
us off evenings, and we can run. it to- 
gether—you can take tickets, and [’ll 
play the piano.” 

He was as enthusiastic as I, as soon 
as he understood what I meant. 

“Now, keep it dumb till we’re ready 
to open,” he said, in a low voice. “We'll 
charge ten cents, just like in town.” 

“Tl lend you the capital to start 
with,” I went on. ‘We'll rent a ma- 
chine and the films and a man to run 
it. Don’t you think we’d better ask 
only five cents ordinary days, and ten 
cents on Saturdays?” 

So we planned for the enterprise that 
was to launch Jim on the commercial 
sea, and I perfected schemes for dec- 
orations for the opening night, for gala 
occasions, and for a fine educative up- 
lift that the town would appreciate, ris- 
ing up to call me blessed when I was 
no more with them. I had lain awake 
nights over it, and longed for vga 
tion. All Jim had said was: ‘Gee, I'll 
be glad when Medora can do the play- 
in’, though, you bet!” 


IV. 
“T like the old moon’s well’s the 
new,” remarked Mrs. Scaggs, gazing 


out of the door. “Always seems to me 
the moon’s just goin’ to bed after a 
hard day’s work an’ is glad of it, when 
folks call it ‘old.’ Often’s the time I’ve 
felt just like it looks myself. This 
here’s your night for sparkin’ with 
Jim, ain’t it?” 
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“We are going over to town,” I re- 
plied loftily. “I am helping him in a 
business matter.” 

“Sensible beginnin’,” she said approv- 
ingly. ‘Seen the artist yet?” 

“Artist?” I asked, puzzled. “Seems 
to me I did hear something about one 
living around here.” 

Mrs. Scaggs stopped short in her task 
of arranging flowers in a white pitcher. 

“Why, sure you did,” she declared. 
“Him’s the one that’s taken the cottage 
an’ wanders around askin’ questions. 
He was down this afternoon while you 
was over to the store, an’ bought a 
cigar. It was him brought these here 
gladioluses. Ain’t they got _ style, 
though? Look just like fashion pic- 
ters, sure enough:” 

“You know him, then?” 

“Know him? Sure not,” laughed 
Mrs. Scaggs. “Save like I know every- 
hody. He don’t even give his name, an’ 
I don’t crowd him to know it, neither. 
Wants to be quietlike, to paint, he says. 
As for me, I’m glad I don’t know who 
he is, for like as not he’s famous, an’ I'd 
have to show I'd never heard of him. 
The Hampton Herald don't have a 
piece on art, far’s ever I seen, an’ I 
don’t get time for no Hartford nor New 
York papers. 

“All he wants is to be quiet! Deary 
me, I’m that thankful [ ain’t a genius! 
I'll bet my folks wouldn't tiptoe around 
none for me. If they was ast to, like as 
not they’d clap me in Swinton ’Sylum. 
3ut then there’s got to be all sorts o’ 
folks in the world, painters among ’em, 
else where'd we get picters like them 
from?” 

She waved her long arm toward the 
“Yard of Pansies” over the coffee urn, 
and smiled with her irresistible kindli- 
ness. 


“Tt’s a good old world for all of us,” , 


she chuckled. “Even you’ve — got 
chirked up a lot from the peaked-look- 
in’, tired thing that come to me a 
whiles back.” 

The motherliness of Mrs. Scaggs was 
a marvel. To her mind, because of her 


kind heart, every soul that came her 
way was particularly and especially sent 
to her to benefit by her ministrations. 
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It was interesting to watch, and I often 
found myself admiringly guessing in 
what way she was going to be of aid to 
the newcomer. 

“Larry fell off the down freight,” she 
said once to the watchman from the 
yards, as he sipped his coffee, or, rather, 
gulped it. ‘He broke his leg an’ got 
some kind of eternal injury, they say. 
Mrs. Harris called up this forenoon to 
tell me. It’s just what I been sayin’ to 
you boys right along, an’ I mean you, 
Tim, as well. Them as takes a nip is 
bound to take a tumble. You know 
well’s I do the road won't take him back 
when he gets well, if he ever does, rules 
bein’ so strict, an’ rightly so. An’ him 
with a wife an’ two little ones as need 
him. Moreover, I ain’t goin’ to go on 
nobody’s bond no more, what ever takes 
so much as a nip, either.” 

Mrs. Scaggs got all the news of the 
village over the telephone. The girl 
who acted as central was always up on 
all the doings and happenings, and Mrs. 
Scaggs’ telephone worked with less 
pounding, fewer rings, and less yelling 
than any other village instrument. I 
did not understand it until I learned 
that a brakeman on number four was 
“keeping company” with her, and Mrs. 
Scaggs kept the operator in constant 
touch with him. I tucked it away in 
my memory as a suggestion for Hal 
Connor and his ‘Here and There” col- 
umn. If there had not been a period 
of schooling necessary for it, I think I 
should have regretted not having ap- 
plied for the position of operator some- 
where along the line, instead of becom- 
ing a waitress. It might have been 
more entertaining, though less social. 

Jim was a most deferential country 
boy. It seems to me it isn’t often that 
one meets that pleasant deference away 
from small places nowadays. .I speak 
like a globe-trotter, but I have known 
men from various cities, and have 
found most of them so self-satisfied 
and complacent, so aware that their 
coat is the correct thing, their tie the 
latest, that they have substituted conde- 
scension for deference. [ don’t like 
humility in a man—Heaven forbid !— 
but there’s a difference. That’s one 
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thing I always did like about Ben Holi- 
day—before he went to the city. 

So, with a flattered feeling that I was 
a sort of Superior Being, I went out 
with Jim that evening to look at va- 
cant stores, of which Hampton seemed 
to have a plenty. He had good ideas 
when I once got him started, and he 
calculated the necessary number of 
seats with an ease that surprised me. 

“Comes o’ seein’ things packed into 
cars,” he explained sheepishly. ‘Gets 
to be sorter habit, I guess. The rent of 
this here that you want is awful, all 
right. I ast Tim, an’ he said no more’n 
no less’n fifteen dollars a month. For 
jest a store! You see, I ain’t done 
much rentin’. Mother owns.” 

“Wel, you see the owner to-morrow, 
and rent it,” I told him gayly. “I'll 
wire them to cend down a machine and 
a man and some first-class films, and 
we may be able to open this week. 
After a while, of course, you can af- 
ford to have your own building, but 
everything has to have a beginning.” 

“If we could get a ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ or a ‘Chronicle Son,’ they'd take 
first rate with the folks,” he suggested 
eagerly. “Or some story like ‘St. Elmo,’ 
or ‘Lorna Doone.’ ” 

“Tll ask for several,” I told him 
hopefully. “It won’t cost much more, 
you know, because they rent moving- 
picture films just as they do ts 

I couldn’t think what they did rent 
beside horses and houses, but he wasn’t 
listening. 

“Won't 





Medora be tickled!” he 
chuckled. “If I can just show what I 
can do in a business way, Medora’s 
mother’ll think I’m O. K. She ain't ‘got 
nothin’ against my character.” 

“She couldn't have,’ I assured him, 
and he beamed at me impersonally and 
gratefully. 

We made our way to the box of a 
station, where the telegrapher was sit- 
ting in solitary grandeur as near to a 
window and a breeze as possible. It 
was a very warm night, and the moon- 
light made it seem much warmer. 

“Hello! Goin’ to send a telegram, 
be you, Jim?” he asked, bringing his 
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chair down with a bang. “You ain’t 
gettin’ married, be you?” 

To cover poor*Jim’s embarrassment, 
I answered for him, and wrote out the 
message. The telegrapher took it and 
read it over carefully. 

Movin’ picters, eh?” he asked. “Say, 
we're goin’ some, ain’t we? I thought 
somebody’s dead or married, an’ here 
you're gettin’ up a show! For the bene- 
fit of the church, maybe?” 

“For the benefit of me,” Jim declared 
importantly. “It’s a business adven- 


ture.” : 
“Well, well!” exclaimed the older 
man. “Didn't know you had the mak- 


in's of a business venture. Bet Miss 
3rett thought of it.” 

As we walked slowly over to Mrs. 
Scaggs’, Jim grumbled disconsolately. 

‘Nobody thinks I got a mite o’ gump- 
tion,” he said. “You see how it is 
yourself. Even old John thought you 
were at the bottom of it—an’ the worst 
of it is, you be.” 

“Only because I want to invest a lit- 
tle money,” I told him soothingly. “Just 
think how little I could do without you. 
You know all the people, you see, and 
can do the renting and everything.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” he said, comforted 
somewhat. “A woman ain’t much in 
business—'ceptin’ Mis’ Scaggs. I'll bet 
Medora would be.” 

A man came out of the restaurant as 
we neared it, a tall man in white flan- 
nels, smoking a cigar, and Jim tried to 
stop him, but was unable to make him 
hear. 

“Aw, shucks!’ he cried disgustedly. 
“That’s the artist. Been buyin’ a cigar, 
I guess.” , 

It looked that way certainly, but cir- 
cumstantial evidence is not always reli- 
able. I rather liked the way he walked 
—an educated, leisurely, gentlemanly 
pace. 

“He’s great, that feller!’ Jim ex- 
claimed admiringly. .“*He made a sketch 
o’ number four engine, an’ I declare 
you could ’a’ told just what it was an’ 
the make an’ all when he got done. He 
got me talkin’ some yesterday. First 
thing I knew we was talkin’ salaries an’ 
girls, an’ then I up an’ told him all 
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“Tt didn’t whistle. 
about Medora. He was awful inter- 
ested.” 

“Was he? What did he say?” 

“He told me—an’ I don’t guess it was 
private—he told me there’s Medoras in 
lots o’ men’s hearts that they can’t 
speak to for lack o’ money. He says 
the pity of it is they sometimes wait 
too long, an’ he told me not to make the 
mistake he’s scared lest he has—waitin’ 
to save so long Medora’ll forget me. 
Say, how long do you s’pose it’s goin’ to 
take to make it pay?” 

“TI don’t know,” I said, troubled. “It 
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Bill’s little girl’s awful sick, an’ they got the fellers to cut out the racket.” 


depends, of course, on how the people 
turn out to support it.” 

“Well, anyhow, she ain’t forgot me 
yet,’ he said proudly. “I had a letter 
yesterday. She spoke of you in it.” 

I liked the way he said it, as if I had 
been paid a high compliment in being 
mentioned. 

“Did she?” 
sweet ot her!” 

“Yes,” he said complacently. “She 
says: ‘Who’s this homely old maid 
mother’s got to help her?’ she says. I 
wrote her back you was older’n her, but 


I asked. ‘“Wasn’t that 
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you wasn’t homely, not by a darn sight. 
Medora ain’t seen you yet, you know.” 

Mrs. Scaggs was polishing glasses 
with a busy dishcloth when I came in, 
a wee bit tired. She smiled on me ap- 
provingly, her cheery face aglow. 

“Movin’ picters, is it?” she chuckled. 
“We're goin’ to have a real good show, 
too, they say. Deary me, I’m glad. It 
takes an unknown stranger to stir 
things up a bit.” 

I sank into a chair, and fanned my- 
self with the menu card. So much for 
keeping a project quiet in a place like 
Hampton! 

“Where did you hear it?” I gasped. 
“We've only just done it.” 

“Oh, they been phonin’ me,” Mrs. 
Scaggs said cheerily. “Mrs. Flint 
called me, an’ old Mis’ Dutton, an’ I 
learned it all. The artist was here, too. 
He didn’t talk much, but was awful in- 
terested in the show—said he'd go every 
night. Asked a lot about what you was 
doin’ it for. I up an’ told him you was 
helpin’ Jim, an’ then he ast about Jim. 
I told him I turned Jim down on Me- 
dora’s account, an’ he said he liked Jim 
first rate, himself, an’ was sure he’d be 
a good man. 

*He’s nice, that artist, but awful shy- 
like. Let anybody come in whilst he’s 
here, an’ off he goes. Says he come to 
paint an’ be quiet, which, land knows, 
is easy enough in this town. He bought 
a cigar to really smoke, an’ not just bite 
on. It always seems to me a man what 
holds a unlit cigar in his mouth always 
is some lackin’. I’ll bet when that kind 
o’ man was a baby, he was brung up on 
pacifiers, an’ ain’t got out the habit. If 
you’re goin’ to smoke, I say smoke an’ 
be did with it honest an’ aboveboard. 
Shoo out that fly, will you, Miss Brett?” 

It was a funny thing about Mrs. 
Scaggs that she never used my first 
name. I was always “Miss Brett” to 
her, though I dressed ever so plainly, 
and though I ripped the buckles off 
my pumps. I don’t know whether it 
was my silk petticoat or the silver 
frame on my mother’s photograph, but 
she never presumed in any fashion. She 
joked with me familiarly as an equal, 
but never acted any more at home with 
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me than if I had been a boarder giving, 
instead of receiving, the magnificent 
sum of three dollars a week. For some 
reason I was dreadfully blue that night, 
and I was glad that she did not call me 
Sara. If she had, I know that I should 
have disgraced myself immediately by 
weeping on her placid bosom. Perhaps 
Cary was right in thinking that I 
couldn’t “stick it out”—but then Cary 
didn’t know why I ran away. 


V. 

“Mis’ Harris’ husband died last 
night,” Mrs. Scaggs said comfortably. 
“It’s just too bad. O’ course, I suppose 
he’s glad to get away, wherever he is, 
since he’s always been invalid, but Mis’ 
Harris’ll miss him a lot. He had all 
the things you see advertised in the 
papers, an’ she’s taken real comfort in 
his bein’ sickly; it’s brought her such a 
sight o’ sympathy, an’ given so much to 
talk about. Everybody always dropped 
in at her house, an’ now there won’t be 
no more call for goin’ there than any 
place else. After a decent season, she'd 
make a good second for the Methodist 
minister, she’s so sort of airy. ‘I got to 
press out that new black skirt I got for 
Mis’ Penn’s funeral four years ago, so 
you'll look after the boys at noon, won't 
you?” 

I was more than willing to do so, be- 
cause I wanted to talk over some of 
our plans with Jim, and show him the 
answer I had received from the film 
people. A man would be out on Friday 
in time to give an evening performance, 
and he would bring all the necessary 
paraphernalia—machine, films, tickets, 
and screen. It was going to be like a 
plaything. It was all working out so 
beautifully that I was much encouraged. 
We had roused a great deal of curi- 
osity, and every man or woman who 
came in for a meal or a loaf of bread 
had something to say about our project. 

“We been wonderin’ an’ guessin’ 
what you come for,” old Mrs. Dutton 
wheezed. “Some folks declared you 
had the reg’lar quiet way o’ droppin’ 
down that a detective’s got, but I stuck 
it out you was after a job. You ain't 
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got the flighty look of a typewriter, but 
you looked like you’d got somethin’ up 
your sleeve. Has the movin’-picter 
people got agents everywhere, or do you 
move around a lot?” 

I laughed. “I don’t know anything 
about motion pictures,” I told her. 
“T’ve seen them hundreds of times, of 
course, but I don’t even know how the 
machine is worked.” 

“Well, I ain’t never seen none,” she 
said, with emphasis. ‘But if, as they 
say, it puts folks’ eyes out to look at 
em, you won’t get me to none o’ your 
shows.” 

“That would be too bad,” I said seri- 
ously. “I’d like to see Jim succeed. 
And besides, we’re going to give a free 
performance Friday evening, with some 
pictures of Atlantic City.” 


“Atlantic City?” she repeated. 
“Where’s that at?” 
“Tt’s a steel pier. A fashionable 


summer resort,” I said, as quietly as I 
could. “In fact, people go there in win- 
ter, too. Very diverting things happen 
there at times, I believe.” 

Mrs. Dutton picked up her basket of 
purchases, and moved toward the door. 

“Oh, well, I may be able to get there 

on Friday,” she said grudgingly. “Once 
ain’t likely to put out your eyes. I hope 
this bread’s lighter’n yesterday’s. Mis’ 
Scaggs is fallin’ off in her bread mak- 
_.” 
Jim wasn’t in the pleasantest humor 
when he came in. I was enjoying my- 
self in my imagination, alternating play- 
ing store like a child and dancing at his 
wedding, and I was in high spirits. 

“We used to use sand instead of real 
flour and meal,” I told him abruptly. 
“We colored some of it with blueing 
and some with left-over Easter dyes, 
and we sold a tablespoonful for two 
pins. Mother bought pins of us, twenty 
for a cent. We used to wrap up pack- 
ages and hand them over the make-be- 
lieve counter like this.” 

He thought, not catching my drift, 
that I was merely being hospitable, and 
he took my extended hand and shook it 
absently. 

“T want two hard-boiled eggs in my 
box,” he said, settling himself on a stool 
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at the counter. “Real hard, too. Last 
time they wasn’t more’n half soft. Gee, 
this coffee ain’t got quarter enough 
sweetenin’.” 

“Three lumps,” I told him meekly. 
“Maybe it isn’t the coffee that’s at 
fault.” 

He gave me a quick glance, and the 
trouble in his eyes silenced me. 

“T ain’t really cross,” he said, with 
diffidence. “Medora, ain’t written to 
me in answer to my letter, an’ I’m some 
sore, I guess.” 

“She hasn’t!” I exclaimed. ‘“What’s 
the trouble? She isn’t sick, is she?” 

He shook his head miserably. ‘‘No,” 
he moaned.: “Mamie Bicknell got a let- 
ter from her, an’ she says she says—I 
mean Medora says—she ain’t goin’ to 
stand for fellers that play double. I 
wrote her right spang off, though it 
wa’n’t my turn nor my reg’lar day, an’ 
I told I wa’n’t playin’ any ways but an 
awful lonesome single. I says to her, 
I says, that you was only helpin’ me get 
money ahead, so’s I could marry you— 
I mean Medora—but I ain’t had a word, 
an’ it’s an awful long time since I wrote 
it. Mamie says why don’t I cut you 
out, but where'd I get anybody to help 
me, else, I’d like to know? Tell me 
that!” 

I was troubled. Instead of helping 
this poor little couple I seemed to be 
merely making more woe for them. I 
almost laughed when I looked at big, 
rawboned Jim, and realized that simple 
little Medora was afraid I was becom- 
ing interested in him! I suppose it’s a 
fortunate thing that each cne of us is 
somebody’s admiration, and that all 
people do not think alike any more than 
they look alike. Whatever should we 
do if they did? Mercy knows! 

“You're sort of a comfortable person 
to talk to,” Jim said, with pensive sud- 
denness. ‘You don’t laugh at me.” 

“Laugh at you?” I exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “Who would dare?” 

“Well, o’ course I may be wrong,” 
Jim said, “but you see I sorter had an 
idea the artist was smilin’. Not out 
loud, you know, nor plain to see, but in 
his eyes. He was over to the yards 
this mornin’ again, drawin’ number 
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four, an’ I was oilin’ up, an’ tellin’ him 
about the show Friday night. He'll be 
there, he says. Seems he ain’t been to 
movin’ picters in so long he’s just crazy 
to see ’em. 

“He said he bet you was a character, 
an’ I says no, you was just a simple 
sort o’ lady what swished when you 
walked, an’ was light-steppin’. Pass the 
salt, will you? He says you must be a 
millionaire to squander money on free 
shows, an’ then he sorter chuckled. I 
told him Friday was the only free night, 
an’ that quieted him. I don’t like his 
askin’ be you a millionaire,” Jim ended 
anxiously. ‘Sounds like a fortune 
hunter.” 

“I’ve never even seen the man,” I 
laughed. “And I shall not let anybody 
introduce him. More cream?” 

“Yeh, don’t care ’f I do. I guess 
it’s all right, then,” Jim declared, with 
a sigh. “I wish to goodness I'd hear 
from Medora. I got to take a special 
o’ empties down to Swinton, an’ I'll 
drop in here on my way up to the 
house. Much obliged for the jam sand- 
wiches ; they look fine.” 

He was as good as his word, and 
stopped to tell me about it as we sat 
outside in the cool of the evening. As 
he came along the walk in his working 
clothes, swinging his dinner pail, Mrs. 
Scaggs quite suddenly remembered that 
she had not returned Mrs. Flint’s fruit 
presser, and Jim took her vacated chair. 
I knew by the heavy way he seated 
himself that there had been no letter 
awaiting him at the post office. I was 
ever so sorry for him, and racked my 
brains for some way in which I might 
really help him. 

“They’ve moved the piano in,” he 
said moodily. “It’s one Pilser had in 
his own house an’ rents to revivals, so 
it’s some scratched an’ banged, but all 
right for noise yet. I recollect one 
meetin’ where the tent blew off in a 
storm, an’ this here piano was a-stand- 
in’ in the pourin’ rain for two hours 
before anybody remembered it. Cover 
was up, too. But gee, Mis’ Harris she 
polished it up with kerosene, an’ Pilser 
he never knowed the difference. Don’t 
you let on I told you.” 

by 
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Underneath his unusually light con- 
versation he seemed to be hiding a hurt 
that was too hard to bear. 

“T can make the piano behave, I 
think,’ I said, smiling. “Though I 
don’t pretend to be as fine a performer 
as Medora.” - 

He was silent for some time, and 
then he laughed shakily. 

“Funny, ain’t it?’ he asked. “Last 
week I felt like I could heft a house, 
an’ to-day I’m as weak an’ limp as a 
dishcloth. I'll bet it’s. Mis’ Scaggs 
that’s worryin’ Medora. Wouldn't it 
likely be a girl’s mother who'd try to 
set her against me? Though o’ course 
she ain’t no hand to write letters none, 
Mis’ Scaggs ain’t.” 

“You ought to be really encouraged,” 
I told him. “It isn’t everybody that a 
girl would care so much about.” 

“You don’t know Medora,” he said 
dolefully. “She’s awful proud. I rec- 
ollect there was a feller over on our line 
for a summer who took her to a circus, 
an’ she had to buy her own peanuts. 
Peanut man passed right by where they 
were standin’, an’ he never said a word. 
She wouldn’t never go with him again, 
you bet.” 

“Indeed, I should think not!” 

“Sometimes I sort of think I'll do 
like the artist said,” Jim announced, 
leaning forward as a_ premonitory 
symptom of leaving soon. “Though, o’ 
course, maybe he was only foolin’.”’ 

“Oh, I guess not,” I assured him. 
“Would you mind telling me what it 
was?” 

“Sure not. You see, he said why not 
ask her to come down to see the show 
Sat’day night. She could stay at her 
mother’s over Sunday, an’ have a sort 
o’ rest from school. Before her mother 
really sensed she was here, she'd have 
to be sorry she was goin’, an’ couldn’t 
be real mad. Do you like the idea?” 

Like it? Indeed I did! I only wished 
that I had been the one to think of it, 
and I felt a little unreasonable annoy- 
ance at the artist. This was my own 
adventure, and not his, and yet he was 
always putting his oar in somewhere. 
I had even suspected him of following 
me when I went on evening delivery 
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errands for Mrs. Scaggs, and I re- 
sented it. I was not sure but what it 
was accident, though, because there 
weren’t many places in Hampton where 
a body could walk at any hour. There 
weren't more than two sidewalks 
worthy the name in town, and the paths 
were few and far between. He was 
always a long way off, anyhow, and I 
identified him only by the glint of white 
flannel through the trees. 

So far, I liked my adventure hugely. 
I had always so longed to play store and 
get out among people unhampered by 
traditions, and here I was. I knew 
that father’d be surprised at the busi- 
ness ability I was developing, and I was 
certain that Cary would open his great 
eyes very wide at the tale that I should 
tell. Seeing the world and earning one’s 
living were so well worth while when 
one could help others, too. At home 
they were going to lawn parties and lis- 
tening to tales of the Conquest of New 
York. As long as he was there I would 
“stick.” 

VI. 


I never knew a funeral to make such 
a stir as did that of the lamented Mr. 
Harris. Mrs. Scaggs began to get 
ready for it early Friday morning, and 
all day long she was running to the 
widow’s with offers of assistance, tan- 
gible and otherwise, and pots of coffee 
and tea. The widow consumed enough 
liquids to end her own career, and yet 
from the number of highly colored tales 
that Mrs. Scaggs repeated to me, she 
seemed well able to converse volubly. 

The funeral was at three, but Mrs. 
Scaggs left the restaurant at one 
o'clock, and I did not see her again un- 
til nine. As Angeline was third cousin 
to the widow, her presence was indis- 
pensable, and I was left in charge just 
when I most wanted to be free. For- 
tunately, with all the things that An- 
geline left ready to serve, everything 
went smoothly within and without, or 
I should have given it all up in despair. 
As it was, my spirits rose as the day 
lengthened, and I greeted “Otto,” the 
film man, and his machine as fervently 
as if he were a long-lost friend. 
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He was a pleasant-spoken boy with 
freckles, who wore his hat over one 
ear, and chewed gum incessantly. He 
seemed to be entirely unaware that he 
had the gum in his mouth, and I won- 
dered what he did when he was asleep. 
He knew his business, and talked inter- 
estingly, if slangily, about the mo- 
tion-picture. craze and its educational 
features. He was certain that the inven- 
tion would in time wipe out the legiti- 
mate drama, and, with the introduction 
of the phonographic improvement, 
cause the old-fashioned play to be rele- 
gated to the Dark Ages. 

“There ain’t nothin’ like it,’ he told 
me eagerly. ‘Where else you goin’ to 
find Shakespeare an’ George Ade for a 
nickel? An’ what’s the words, any- 
how? Nothin’. You can easy imagine 
how Cesar’s sayin’: ‘What’s doin’, 
kiddo? Aw, come on, cut it out, fel- 
lers.’ Is it you that’s goin’ to toy with 
the ivories ?” 

Although it wasn’t so nominated in 
the bond, Otto went over to the hall 
late in the afternoon and “shook things 
down,” as he expressed it. The chairs 
were all in place, thanks to him, by five 
o'clock, and a little crowd gazing at him 
through the narrow windows saw him 
set up his machine and stretch the 
screen with a neatness and dispatch 
born of habit. He decided that we had 
no need for tickets, never using more 
than one door, and he’ gave patroniz- 
ing instructions to the town’s fire chief, 
who was also the druggist and the un- 
dertaker. I learned later, from Mrs. 
Scaggs, that “the young’ upstart” 
stopped Chief Moran on his way home 
from Mr. Harris’ obsequies. 

“He’d ought to know that ain’t man- 
ners,’ Mrs. Scaggs said, shaking her 
head. “The funeral’ procession ain't 
real over, so to speak, till folks is in 
their own house. Likely it’s different 
in the city.” 

“Tt’s gettin’ different here,” sniffed 
the usually silent Angeline. “I noticed 
Sam Dutton an’ Mandy talkin’ like a 
party all the way back.” 

“What c’n you expect of a Dutton?” 
Mrs. Scaggs asked scornfully. “You 
got to make allowance. They ain’t had 
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no bringin’ up, poor souls! But it cér- 
tainly was a handsome funeral.” 

“Mis’ Harris’ll make an awful swell 
sort 0’ widow,” Angeline said content- 
edly. “That mournin’ come straight 
from N’York. They say she’s been 
savin’ for months for it, an’ he helped 
choose samples. He had an awful sight 
o’ property.” 

“Well, she’s a kind soul,” Mrs. 
Scaggs sighed. “An’ she'll give other 
folks the benefit. Likely she’ll have the 
Aid meet to her house right often now.” 

“Now?” squealed Angeline. ‘So 
soon ?” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Scaggs. “It’s 
church an’ charity, ain’t it? Different 
to a party.” 

“I'd like to know how different,” An- 
geline persisted. ‘Only kind o’ parties 
they got here is the twin sister to Aid 
meetin’s,”” 

“Don’t you care, Lina!” Mrs. Scaggs 
laughed, with apparent irrelevance. 
“There’s more shows comin’, an’ maybe 
he’ll take you to one o’ those, instead 
o Mandy. You was a good deal better 
washin’ up for Mis’ Harris than beit.’ 
so improper as to go to a show spang 
on top of a funeral of your third 
cousin’s husband. How did it go off, 
Miss Brett? Tell us about it, will you?” 

It had been half past seven before I 
got over to the store, where I found not 
only Jim, but a crowd of impatient chil- 
dren and a few grown people. I had 
not thought Hampton capable of pro- 
ducing such a large number. 

“They come in from all around,” Jim 
told me. “They ain’t all Hampton 
folks. They was mostly to the funeral, 
an’ won't come out, likely. There’s a 
sight more folks waitin’ up to the drug 
store. I promised I’d let ’em know 
when you was ready to open up. Gee, 
I wisht we was chargin’ to-night!” 

I did, too, as I sat at the crippled, 
superannuated piano, and saw the peo- 
ple stream in. Old Mrs. Dutton was in 
the second row, screwing and twisting 
constantly to see who was entering, and 
leaning forward now and then to ask 
somebody “if Mis’ Harris didn’t take 
it grand,” or “wasn’t them set pieces 
swell, though?” I tried to drown her 
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out by the free use of the loud pedal, 
but she wasn’t easily vanquished. 

I have always admired the pianists 
at the motion-picture shows, but I never 
really appreciated them until that Fri- 
day evening. I hope most of them 
have better pianos than fate and Mr. 
Pilser sent me, but, even so, the at- 
tempt to play appropriate selections for 
scenes, military, sentimental, melo- 
dramatic, and pathetic, as fast as the 
changes could be made, was wearing, 
and not always successful. Once I ran 
over with Chopin’s funeral march on to 
a wedding scene, and did not realize it 
before they had turned to pathos again, 
when Lohengrin was slightly out of 
place. It is a wonderful thing to be 
adaptable. 

I was a little dubious about the pic- 
tures, though Otto had assured me that 
they were “highly moral,” but the audi- 
ence seemed to enjoy them. I had 
thought that I could order what I 
pleased, but it seems one has to take 
what one can get. So “An Atlantic City 
Flirtation,’” “The Lost Child,’ and 
“The Gambler’s Wife,” with about fifty 
scenes from factories and mills, made 
up our program. I did not see much 
of the pictures, but I knew that the 
people liked them. Old Mrs. Dutton’s 
eyes seemed to give her no trouble at 
all, judging by the way she laughed and 
chuckled over the Atlantic City scenes. 

Everybody was there save Mrs. Har- 
ris and her comforters, and the room 
was too full for utterance. It was a 
warm night, of course, and_ there 
weren’t many places for ventilation. 
We left the door open, but the people 
crowded around it on the outside, and 
did not improve matters in the least. I 
did not mind, because I was working to 
make Jim content, and he, good soul, 
was appreciative and full of gratitude. 

“Of course, they won’t turn out like 
this on a pay night,” he said. “But if 
half this lot does come, I'll be able to 
speak to Mis’ Scaggs as man to man.” 

“She’s coming herself to-morrow,” I 
told him, fanning myself with my hand- 
kerchief, as I watched the crowd file 
out. “So we’re sure of one dime, any- 
way.” 
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*“Wouldn’t it be awful if they cut the 
show?” Jim gasped. “You’d be out 
such a pile o’ money. Gee, I never 
could pay.” 

“You needn’t worry about paying,” I 
laughed. “Except for the deposit, it 
hasn’t cost me, so far, as much as I've 
earned here in Hampton, and it inter- 
ests me so much.” 

“Certainly’s good of you,’ he mur- 
mured. “I do wish Medora could ‘a’ 
came. You play swell, but she c’n play 
rag to beat the band. She ain't much 


on scientific 
mu sac, an 1 
ain’t, neither. 


Night, Otto, 
I'll lock up.” 
The film boy 
nodded to us 
and _ strolled 
away, and I 
waited while 
Jim locked the 
door and 
turned out the 
lights. As I 
stood _ wait- 
ing, two or 
three _ strag- 
glers passed on 
their way out 
of the ice- 
cream parlor 
two doors 
away, and 
called congrat- 
ulations. 
“Great show, 
all right,” one 
young fellow 
said. “We 
enjoyed your 
pieces, too. 


Well come 
some _ other 
eve.” 

The girl he 
was with 
looked at me 
with some 


disapproval, | 
thought, and | 
was amused. |] 
smiled and 
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nodded to her, but did not melt her in 
the least. I realized a small town’s re- 
sentment of a pushing stranger, and 
laid her manner to that until Jim told 
me that it was Mamie Bicknell. 

“She don’t like my bein’ helped a 
bit,” he said, as he struggled with the 
key in the rusty lock. “She thinks you 
ain’t got a right to even help a feller 
what’s keepin’ comp’ny with any other 
girl else. That’s the way with some o’ 
these here girls nowadays. I didn’t un- 
derstand first off, but the artist he says, 








I have always admired the pianists at the motion-picture shows, but I never really 
appreciated them until that Friday evening. 
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says he: ‘What does Miss Medora think 
o’ that?’ he says, an’ that started me 
thinkin’.” 


I was tired and nervous and resent- 
ful in a moment. 

“That artist puts in his oar every- 
where,” I said, somewhat tartly. “I 
wish he’d go away and leave us in 
peace.” 

Jim stopped short, and dove his hand 


Iwas a little dubious about the pictures, but the audience seemed to enjoy them. 


into a capacious coat pocket. “Gee, I 
like to ’a’ forgot!’ he exclaimed, hand- 
ing me a damp package done up in oiled 
paper and moist tissue. ‘He give me 
these for you when he come into the 
show.” 

I undid the tissue, and saw, in the 
dim light of the stars, a large bunch of 
violets rather the worse for an even- 
ing’s sojourn in Jim’s pocket. 
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“For me?” Tasked. “Are you sure?” 

“Sure? Course I am,” Jim answered 
quickly, “He come in an’ he says: ‘Say, 
will you give these to the old lady that 
plays the piano to-night?’ he says. I 
laughs, an’ says it ain’t no old lady, but 
Miss Brett, an’ he was awful surprised. 
Thought we was goin’ to have some old 
fossil from town, I guess. He says: 
‘Well, all right; let it go,’ he says. An’ 
then I clean forgot.” 

“Keep them yourself,” I told him, 
handing them back with a smile. “I 
have no vase to put them in, and they 
will just fade.” 

His face lighted with pleasure. 

“Oh, thanks!” he said. “‘I’ll save ’em 
for Medora. If I put ’em in the ice box 
they’ll be fresh to-morrow. She'll like 
“em.” 

I was too tired to comment, and said 
good night half-heartedly at the door. 
Mrs. Scaggs and Angeline had opened 
up and lighted the lamp, and were wait- 
ing for me, to my great disappointment. 
I should so much have preferred slip- 
ping up to my room unseen, and get- 
ting a wee bit of quiet. I tried to be 
good and tell them all that had hap- 
pened during the day. Fortunately, old 
Mrs. Dutton had telephoned a few min- 
utes before, and Mrs. Scaggs knew who 
had been there. 

“She says the Parsons come drivin’ 
in clear from Swinton,” she cried. 
“Think o’ that! Seems they’re thinkin’ 
o’ havin’ movin’ things out to their opry 
house, an’ they come over to look on. 
I’d ’a’ given a lot to ’a’ seen her. She’s 
kept her looks somethin’ remarkable, 
they say, long o’ runnin’ down to the 
city every once in so often to get 
skinned. Think of it! Her skin’s taken 
right square off, an’ she’s left with 
never a wrinkle!” 

“Shouldn’t think she’d have anythin’ 
left,” Angeline spoke up. “She must ’a’ 
lost her mind first, all right.” 

Funerals seemed to agree with An- 
geline. I never saw her so wide awake 


or with so much vivacity. I spoke about 

it the next day to Mrs. Scaggs. 
“Noticed it myself,’ she said cheer- 

fully. 


‘But it’s somethin’ like measles, 
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you know. Never know what'll bring it 
out, you see. With some it’s cold 
drinks, with some it’s hot; an’ it’s the 
same with liveliness. I tried so long 
to get the smart into her I’d ’most give 
up, an’ here she jes’ goes to a funeral 
an’ perks right up. Why, she never 
was half so spry after a dozen Aid 
meetin’s.” 

That night, when I dragged my 
weary self up to my hot little room, I 
was sinfully indifferent regarding Jim’s 
welfare or the future happiness of Me- 
dora Scaggs. I only wished I were a 
young town girl going to moving pic- 
tures with the clerk at the general store. 
I think it must have been the violets 
that made me a bit blue. They were 
city violets, and a bit of extravagance 
for an artist, but I did not worry about 
that. What troubled me was loneliness 
pure and simple and a bit selfish. 

Lying on the hard bed that crackled 
and creaked every time I stirred, I 
gazed into the pitch blackness of the 
country night and Scaggs economy, and 
wished Cary had not said that I would 
not stick. JI almost wished, for the mo- 
ment, that I had never pretended to 
long for independence and experiences, 
and to want to run away from leading 
strings. However, I should be relieved 
shortly by one Sophy, and meanwhile I 
was too sensible to let a bunch of vio- 
lets make me so downhearted. Possibly 
the second piece of lemon pie at sup- 
per was responsible. I turned over and 
resolved anew that I would go to sleep 
and waken rested and at peace with my 
world. I shut my eyes. 

Then I saw, as plain as day, the tall 
figure of the artist in his white suit, a 
conspicuous figure in any street, his 
broad back swinging ahead of me, his 
laugh echoing, his quick step ringing. 
What sort of work did he do all day? 
He sketched at the yards, Jim said, but 
he seemed to go there only to chaff and 
joke, and not for serious work. I had 
known so few artists that I could not 
imagine a day’s program for him—or 
an hour’s. 

But, after all, the artist was a pretext. 
I gave up at last, and lay wide awake, 
tingling with the keen memory of a 
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man who long ago—sent me violets. 
Oh, Ben, Ben! 


VIL. 


Widow Harris was left alone the 
next day, not only by our household, 
but apparently by the whole town. 
Everybody seemed to consider that she 
must look after herself from now on, 
since they had seen her nicely started 
on her widowed estate, overfeeding and 
overcomforting her for three entire 
days. I gathered that everybody would 
call in best attire within two weeks, 
and that, for the purpose of admitting 
them properly, Mrs. Harris had en- 
gaged the redoubtable Sophy for a fort- 
night. 

“Likes the excitement, I suppose,” 
sniffed Mrs. Scaggs. “Of course, I 
can't help seein’ it’s lots more fun for 
some girls to be in the house of mourn- 
in’, where there’s folks dressed up, an’ 
fancy eatin’, than to be a waitress in 
this here place, but I can’t help remem- 
berin’ Sophy wouldn't come to me. 
Said she wouldn't work in warm weath- 
er, an’ left me at the mercy o’ anythin’ 
1 could pick up. Sophy’s an ungrateful 
baggage!” 

I did not like the reference to myself 
as “picked up,” but I joined in cheer- 
fully. 

“I’ve never seen Sophy,” I 
“Very capable, isn’t she?” 

Mrs. Scaggs expressed disapproval in 
the way she set the teakettle back on 
the stove. 

“Too independent,” she said severely. 
“Wants to be let to run her own affairs, 
but when you leave her be, she goes off 
the track. She’s been spoiled by visit- 
in’ folks o’ hers in N’York. Keep a 
grocery, I understan’. My sakes, every 
time Sophy comes back from there, 
she’s got new notions. Wears buckles 
on her shoes, ribbons on her under- 
skirts, an’ stands with her foot stuck 
out like a fashion picter. Regular 
N’York, that is—stickin’ your foot out 
in plain sight, like it was broke an’ you 
couldn’t lift it. My Medora she did 
it for a spell, till old Mis’ Dutton 
tripped on hers once. Old Mis’ Dutton 


said. 
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wasn’t pleased, an’ ast if ’twas hers. 
Said she thought it must belong to a 
lady two yards away. Law me!” Mrs. 
Scaggs laughed. “Old Mis’ Dutton has 
a tongue you could sharpen pencils on.” 

“Medora ain’t slow at it,” Angeline 
said, evidently nursing a grudge. “She 
ain’t backward a bit.” 

“Mind those potatoes!” Mrs. Scaggs 
said sharply. ‘You're lettin’ of ’em 
burn. Pay more attention to your work 
an’ less to Medora an’ you'll be a sight 
better off. Old Mis’ Dutton says she 
ain't comin’ to your show to-night, Miss 
Brett. Hurts her eyes.” 

“Bet ’tain’t her eyes,” Angeline cried. 
“Bet it’s her pocket.” 

“Likely you're right,” Mrs. Scaggs 
said serenely. “But the Flints ain’t 
comin’, neither. Mis’ Flint she says she 
ain’t made up her mind yet whether she 
approves o’ puttin’ town money out to 
a stranger.” 

“But it doesn’t go to me,” I said 
quickly. “I’m just helping to set our 
friend Jim up. He's going to make a 
good thing out of it, I’m quite sure.” 

“Him an’ my Medora’s keepin’ com- 
pny,’ Mrs. Scaggs said complacently. 
“T ain’t never really let ’em, but if he’s 
goin’ to get a good thing, they may’s 
well. I like to see a young feller like 
that show what's in him, an’ make a 
go of a thing.” 

I caught my breath, and started to 
make a protest, but thought better of 
it in a moment. If I was going to heip 
Jim and Medora, the best thing I could 
do was to let Medora’s mother think it 
was all Jim’s idea instead of mine. : 

“O’ course, it was kind o’ you to 
decorate an’ all that sort of thing,” Mrs. 
Scaggs said patronizingly. ‘I’m sure 
we all appreciate that, don’t we, Lina?” 

I don’t know whether Angeline 
agreed with her or not. I was so 
“taken back’ by her new attitude that 
I was dazed. Mrs. Scaggs had not only 
reversed her decision regarding Jim, but 
she had completely overlooked the fact 
that I had done anything but telegraph 
for Otto. 

“The whole place is awful interest- 
ed,” Angeline informed me. ‘There’s 
been several folks ask was there sea- 
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son tickets, an’ how soon was he goin’ 
to have a opry house of his own.” 

“Yes, folks say he oughtn’t to be 
stuck away in a little old hole of a was- 
been store,” Mrs. Scaggs said indig- 
nantly. ‘‘A business venture like his’n 
is worth goin’ in heavy for.” 

“We had trouble getting even that,” 
I told her, trying to be patient. ‘*No- 
body wanted us on account of the 
crowds, and I didn’t have money 
enough to build a hall for such a thing.” 

“It doesn’t take such a great pile,” 
Mrs. Scaggs said lightly. “Perhaps he 
may get it, after all.” 

I was somewhat cast down by this 
conversation, particularly as I was be- 
ginning to feel a decided hostility to- 
ward me in a number of people who 
came in from time to time to buy trifles 
and discuss motion pictures in general. 
For some reason they resented me, and 
I could not understand why. My de- 
pression did not last long, however, for 
when Jim came in one glance at his 
happy face raised my drooping spirits. 

‘“Medora’ll be here at three-five,’”’ he 
told me gleefully, as soon as Mrs. 
Scaggs had gone out to the kitchen. 
“She comes right square home, an’ I’m 
goin’ to knock off half a day an’ meet 
her. She wrote Mamie she was com- 
in’, but she ain’t said I mustn’t meet 
her, so you bet I’ll be there with both 
feet. Gee, I can’t hardly wait. Say, 
did you ever want to see a girl so hard 
you just ached?” 

“Why, no,” I said, smiling in spite of 
myself. “Girls, you see, are not so in- 
teresting to me.” 

“No, I s’pose not,’ he went on ab- 
sently. ‘Now, a man—well, say, the 
artist he ast me to-day whether you'd 
go home an’ give Medora a show now. 
I says to him, I says: ‘Movin’-picter 
show ?’ I says, an’ he has to laugh. He’s 
real jolly, he is.” 


I had not thought about that. I was 


not ready to go home yet, and I didn’t 
want to have Cary say I didn’t stick in 
spite of all my boasting. Mother’s let- 
ters had been full of little things that 
made me almost homesick, but I was 
not going to give up. 
there, I gathered. 


Ben was still 
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It was funny, but when I was at home 
the calls, teas, lectures, the amateur 
theatricals, the picnics, were tiring and 
rather commonplace, and I declared 
that nothing ever happened in Deer- 
ford. Then when I was away, and 
mother wrote me all about it, I felt an 
uneasy sort of jealousy that I wasn’t in 
it and enjoying it. Mother said Ben 
Holiday had come home, but did not 
say whether he was conceited or pom- 
pous or as nice as he used to be. Suc- 
cess in one’s friends is sometimes so 
heartbreaking. He was a simple, boy- 
ish, young fellow in our school days, be- 
fore he went to New York, but every 
one knows what New York often does 
to people like that. His infrequent let- 
ters had been mostly filled with requests 
for home news and comments on mu- 
tual friends he met there, so they were 
no index to follow. 

I met a famous New York writer 
once, and I’ve never ceased wriggling 
when I think of him. He put me under 
the microscope and labeled me, ““Town- 
bred, old-fashioned type,” and smiled 
in a superior way when I spoke. I re- 
member he asked if I liked onions, so 
I suppose he was classifying women as 
onion eaters and nononion eaters, and 
explaining their idiosyncrasies accord- 
ingly. He had been so long a resident 
of the city that he had forgotten there 
were any other places, but I found out 
that he was a small-town product, and 
interrupted a tirade against women by 
asking about his mother in Rome, 
Texas. He didn’t laugh at me again. 

While my thoughts wandered, Jim’s 


voice talked eagerly on, a new enthu- 


siasm in it, surprising me into wonder- 
ing what might have been had he been 
endowed with character enough to 
cover his lack of education, or with edu- 
cation enough to cover his lack of char- 
acter. 

“When she gets here, she’ll find I’m 
gettin’ to be a somebody,” he declared 
gleefully. “I got an investment now, an’ 
I'll be makin’ scads 0’ money in a few 
weeks. She'll be glad to hear it, I’ll 
bet. If she’ll take me, we’ll live in 
Rogers’ old place—but, oh, gee, s’pose 
she don’t!” 
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The change to gloom was instantane- 
ous and almost funny. He was, after 
all, only a boy. 

“I’m sure she will,” I told him com- 
fortingly. ‘“You’re worthy of her.” 

“I don’t know do I wish three o’clock 
was over or never comin’,” he moaned 
nervously. “Seems like my whole life 
was hangin’ on behind number twenty- 
two. I don’t know how in kingdom 
come I’ll ever get over to the station— 
my feet feel so almighty heavy.” 

“It’s all going to be all right. Even 
if she isn’t specially friendly at first, 
don’t be discouraged; she'll change her 
mind—girls do.” 

“She'll be awfully grateful to you, 
all right,” he said, more brightly. “I'll 
tell her all about it, an’ she'll know all 
you done for me.” 

“It was nothing,” I said lightly. “I 
was ever so glad to be able to help 
anybody.” 

It sounded priggish, but it was true, 
and his appreciation cheered me not a 
little. I was glad to have the little ven- 
ture succeeding. 

“Tt’s helped, all right,” he chuckled. 
“Mis’ Scaggs is beginnin’ to thaw al- 
ready, an’ everybody likes it but Ben- 
son. He has the ice-cream parlor, an’ 
he’s awfully down on anythin’ that’ll 
take off custom. He ain’t got the 
sweetest way 0’ lookin’ at me, an’ he 
says we oughtn’t to take the money out 
a poor man’s mouth. He’s an awful 
sorehead, anyhow. I remember of his 
kickin’ like a steer about the ice-cream 
supper over to the church. They got 
the cream over to town on account 0’ 
Benson wantin’ too much profit. Gee, 
I wisht it was past three!” 

It got to be past three fast enough 
for the rest of us, and I heard number 
twenty-two squeak and puff into the lit- 
tle station only eight minutes late. Jim 
had passed, in his Sunday suit, a half 
hour before, running rapidly in spite of 
his heavy feet, quite evidently fearful 
of being late. As I saw him coming 
back with two girls, overburdened with 
Medora’s baggage, but beaming happily, 
I slipped away and left the unsuspect- 
ing Mrs. Scaggs to receive her child. 

From my hot little room up under 
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the sun-baked roof, I could hear them 
come in, and Mrs. Scaggs’ exclamations 
were clearly borne to my ears. 

“Medora Scaggs, sakes alive!” she 
cried. “Well, if you ain’t a sight for 
sore eyes! What brung you back? 
Lina, get some tea an’ biscuits. Put 
her bags down by the stairs, Jim, an’ set 
down yourself. Land sakes alive, what 
on earth made you 

Medora’s authoritative, rather hard 
voice interrupted her laughingly: 

“Now, look here, mother, how can I 
answer you if you don’t give me time? 
I wrote Mamie I was coming to see the 
show, and she can’t keep a thing three 
minutes, so she up and told Jim. Jim’s 
crazy we should be show partners, and 
I don’t care if I do.” 

Mrs. Scaggs laughed heartily. “Well, 
well, bless you!’ she exclaimed. ‘You 
know I always was set on havin’ you 
an’ Jim keep comp’ny, anyhow. Here, 
drink some tea.” 

The noise of a spoon clattering in a 
cup showed Medora still so far obedi- 
ent, and for a moment there was si- 
lence. Mamie went out to talk to An- 
geline, and I could hear a murmur from 
the kitchen, but it was quiet-in the big 
room. 

“Where’s your help?’ Medora asked 
at length. “Thought you had a lady 
from the city helping you.” 

“She has,” poor Jim’s mistaken en- 
thusiasm broke in. “I told you about 
her. She’s real swell, an’ a good looker, 
an’ she’s been awful good to me. Don’t 
know what I’d ’a’ done without her.” 

“Guess you'd ’a’ done all right,’”” Me- 
dora said, with proper pride. “It ain't 
like you to knuckle to an unknown 
stranger, Jim Wesley. It’s men like you 
make us women want to vote. .They 
get the idea they c’n boss the men.” 

“Medora’s some right,” Mrs. Scaggs 
put in. “It ain’t like you an’ your in 
dependence.” 

“T ain’t lost no independence,” fenced 
Jim. “I just thought I’d ought to be 
some grateful.” 

“You don’t know is it going to pay 
yet,’ Medora cautioned him. ‘An’ it 
ain’t fitting to be too awful grateful. 
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I was received in silence by a quintet with disapproving expressions. 


Besides, mother would ‘a’ lent you the 
money—wouldn’t you, mother?” 

“Certainly,” Mrs. Scaggs said quick- 
ly. “Only you ain’t ast me, preferrin’ a 
outsider. As for the idea—why, mov- 
in’ picters is as old as the hills. She 
didn’t make ’em up.” 

“T sh’d say not!’ Medora said, set 
ting down her cup. “I'll bet she’s just 
one of these swells that come to town 
to sort o’ civilize the folks. There was 
a couple come to Porter last week to 
show how to stop typhoid fever, only 
they was men. If you c’n find where 
this missionary’s run to, I’d like awful 
well to see her.” 





VII. 
When I came down in response to 
Mrs. Scaggs’ hail, I was received in 
silence by a quintet with disapproving 


expressions. Mrs. Scaggs’ was for the 
buckles I had replaced on my slippers 
and the red dahlia in my hair; Ange- 
line’s for my frivolous manner; Ma- 
mie’s on general principles; Medora’s 
because I was I; Jim’s—well, I really 
think I ought to except Jim, because I 
don’t think his was disapproving. 

In the pause, I had time to look at 
Medora, and | was interested. She was 
very tall, and so thin that she looked 
fragile, so of course she wore a dutch 
neck and short sleeves, and a striped 
gingham of pronounced pattern. Her 
coarse hair she had twisted into three 
rolls—known, I believe, as “coffee 
cakes” —and a net held it all down tight 
over her forehead with no possible 
chance for one stray lock to draw a 
breath. Poor soul, I know she had 
studied a French fashion plate, and 
thought herself a fine copy of it in her 
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tight and narrow skirt, with my violets 
at her belt. 

“My daughter, Miss Brett,’ Mrs. 
Scaggs said briefly. “She came home 
to spend Sunday with me.” 

“To go to the picter show,” Jim add- 
ed unwisely. “An’ say, play that ‘Ros- 
ary’ thing again to-night, won't you, 
Miss Brett ?” 

“IT had my daughter learned music,” 
Mrs. Scaggs said, for all the world as 
if music were to be mastered in five les- 
sons. ‘‘An’ she c’n play anythin’—can’t 
you, Medora?” 

“I believe so, mother,” Medora said 
serenely. ‘Pleased to meet you, Miss 
Brett. Won’t you take tea?” 

Medora’s words were very polite, but 
her eyes were as hard as steel. I had 
not the slightest resentment, but felt, 
on the contrary, rather sorry for her. 
She was going to miss so much. by being 
sharp and severe. 

Mrs. Scaggs stepped behind the coun- 
ter to give a man his lunch pail and sell 
some cigars to a newcomer; Angeline 
and Mamie returned to the kitchen; 
and we three were left at the table, 
where I played with my teaspoon and 
pretended to drink the cup of concen- 
trated tannin called tea. 

“You have been very kind,’’ Medora 
said icily. ‘We who live in small 
places are always glad to receive hints 
on how to do things from people in 
town. Are you stopping for long?” 

“It has seemed long to me,” I said, as 
sweetly as I could. “I came here 23 

“Not to any of the rest of us,” the 
foolish young man broke in. ‘We ain’t 
hardly seen you. You just come.” 

“You thought it was long when Miss 
Scaggs was away,” I said, smiling. 
“Now that she has come at last, time 
does not seem to matter. He was really 
desperate, Miss Scaggs.” 

“Miss Brett,”” Medora’s mother 
called, “where under the canopy are 
them hard-boiled eggs for Harry?” 

I laughed, the Macedonian cry was 
so foreign to the grand-lady manner I 
had assumed. It has never paid me to 
try to make impressions; when I have 
considered myself most nearly success- 
ful I have found that I had a black 
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smudge on my unornamental nose, or 
had torn a few yards of binding off my 
dress skirt. I rose to go egg hunting. 

“The artist was in while you was 
settin’ there,” Mrs. Scaggs said when 
I*joined her. “He bought two cigars 
without askin’ the price beforehand. 
It’s extravagance like that as is goin’ 
to wreck our country. Prices should 
always be ast first, to save folks from 
raisin’ on you, an’ makin’ the high cost 
o’ livin’. I could ’a’ raised on him 
easy if I’d ’a’ been a mind.” 

“Maybe,” I suggested, “maybe he 
knew the cost.” 

“Not him,” Mrs. Scaggs said. “You 
see, he says he ain’t never seen the like 
o’ ’em before. He was watchin’ you 
folks what had your backs to the door, 
an’ I don’t guess he rightly sensed what 
he was buyin’. Like as not he’s thinkin’ 
o’ paintin’ a picter settin’ in a fine café 
like this here. Now, Jim”’—Mrs. 
Scaggs raised her voice—‘you run 
along an’ get busy somewheres, so’s 
Medora c’n get off her hat an’ rest up. 
It’s a long, hard trip she’s had, an’ she’s 
all overdone.” 

Medora’s quick protest was over- 
ruled, and Jim bowed himself out as 
soon as he had carried the bulging tele- 
scopes upstairs for his ladylove. He 
stopped at the counter a moment. 

“She ain’t makin’ it none too easy,” 
he sighed, as Medora and her mother 
vanished up the stairway. “I wisht to 
goodness you'd tell her how I ain't 
thought o’ nobody but her, an’ it’s all 
business with you.” 

“T’ll tell her,” I said, laughing. “I'll 
tell her that if you were the last person 
on earth, I couldn’t like you. Shall 1?” 

“Well, if you think you'd better,” 
Jim answered dubiously. “Though 
ain’t that drawin’ it pretty strong? 
Business is boomin’, anyhow. The 
whole town’ll turn out to-night. They 
lay off a lot o’ trains for Sunday, so 
to-night the boys are mostly free, an’ 
they’re comin’. Likely we better be 
there early.” 

Marvelous to relate, Mrs. Scaggs let 
me off that evening in good season, and 
with new sympathy for factory girls on 
a holiday, I made my way to our 
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“show.” Jim was already at the door, 
taking dimes from the eager children 
clustered about the entrance. He 
waved them away like flies so that I 
might come in. 

“I got canned when I went over to 
the yards,” he said cheerfully. “Boss 
got sore, long o’ me takin’ such a lot 0’ 
time off, an’ he bounced me.” 

“Oh!” I gasped. “I’m so sorry!” 

“Needn’t be,” he declared gayly. “I 
ain’t worryin’. This here looks pretty 
soft to me. Big crowd inside a'ready,” 
he went on. “Land knows where they 
hail from. Old Mis’ Dutton’s in the 
second row. We got to use them tick- 
ets, I guess, if they’re goin’ to help us 
like that. You see, over to the general 
store they give me five dollars, so’s they 
could give away admittances for pre- 
miums. Old Mis’ Dutton, she got one 
of ’em.” 

“That’s an awfully good idea,” I said 
enthusiastically. ‘I wish all the stores 
would do that—the ice-cream parlor, 
for instance.” 

Jim laughed. “You c’n bet he ain’t 
goin’ to do nothin’ o’ that sort,” he said. 
“Old man Benson, he’s terrible sore 
over folks spendin’ their dimes here in- 
stead o’ to his place. Say, Miss Brett, 
play ‘The Rosary,’ won't you?” 

I made my way down to the piano, 
conscious of being observed by several 
hundred eyes, and well aware that Mrs. 
Scaggs and Medora had seats in the 
very front row. Medora commented 
audibly on my manipulation of the keys, 
and at first it made me nervous. After 
a while, when the films were being run 
off, | became so interested in the pic 
tures and my own work that I lost track 
of the Scaggs in the mass of people. 

We had four stories for the evening 
-——“Ben Hur,’ “The Reformed Bur- 
glar,” “Hiawatha,” and a comic one in 
which mischievous boys caused a mix- 
up in babies, one white, one colored, by 
the use of whitewash and blacking. It 
was a long program, but one easy to 
keep up with on the piano, so I played 
with one eye on the pictures and one on 
the keys, and managed to enjoy it all as 
much as the audience did. 

Once I caught a glimpse of old Mrs. 
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Dutton, and it did me good. Just to 
see her forget her cranky notions and 
laugh so heartily was a treat. I have 
always been a perfect child about the 
“movies,” the wonder of it all never 
leaving me, and I disgraced Cary once 
by forgetting that the people weren’t 
real, and applauding the hero with the 
rest of the susceptible audience. 

Our motion pictures are rather new 
yet, and we have not grown tired of 
them. We meet our best friends there, 
and it is quite a social affair every even- 
ing. We wanted the children at the 
Deerford Asylum to enjoy them one 
afternoon, so father, who is a director, 
invited them all to a special Saturday 
matinée. They were such happy little 
mortals, in spite of their deaf-and- 
dumbness, when they were permitted to 
go, that we all were surprised when 
they returned downcast and shocked. 
For a long time they would not tell 
what the trouble was, but after a while 
the matron learned from one of the lit- 
tle girls that the evening had _ been 
spoiled because the actors swore so. [ 
had always wished that I were able to 
read lips, but I was glad then that I 
didn’t know how. 

Medora and her mother went out 
among the first, and when I followed 
after a time, I found Otto waiting to 
lock up. 

“He had to go home with his girl,” 
Otto grinned. “She sort of made him, 
and she says she was too awful tired to 
wait. I'll see you home, Miss Brett, if 
you don’t mind.” 

I didn’t, even the least little bit, and 
we were turning the corner past the ice- 
cream parlor when Mr. Benson came 
out in his white apron and stopped us. 

“Sorry to be a bother to you, 0’ 
course,” he said shortly. “But be you 
the one that rents the store yonder, for 
a show ?” 

“Certainly,” I said, wondering. 
“What’s the trouble? I have a lease, 
the rent is paid, and we promised to 
leave it in as good condition as we 
found it.” 

“The store, then, is used for amuse- 
ment ?” 

“Why, yes,” 


I said, annoyed. ‘Peo- 
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ple like it, too. Come, Otto, it’s grow- 
ing late.” 

“Not so fast, not so fast!” Mr. Ben- 
son said. ‘‘Listen.” 

He carefully adjusted his heavy spec- 
tacles, drew a paper from his pocket, 
and continued the conversation. 

“T would ’a’ been in the place to-night 
had I not been so alone I couldn’t leavé 
my place of business,’ he said pom- 
pously. “I am aware that this is ir- 
regular. I will read some questions.” 

He held his paper toward the light, 
and read laboriously from it: 

“ *(Q),—Is this aforesaid entertainment 
conducted for pecuniary profit?’ Is it, 
is it?” 

“How perfectly absurd!” I laughed. 
“Why, of course it is.” 

“Wait until I write yes,” he said. 
“Now, ‘Q.—Is it conducted for the per- 
sonal profit of an individual or indi- 
viduals?’ Answer, please.” 

“Aw, cut it out!’ Otto broke in. “It’s 
beginnin’ to rain, an’ we ain’t got time 
to get drowned listening to your old lit- 
erature.” 

Mr. Benson politely opened the 
screen door and waved us in. There 
was something hypnotic in his glance 
that made us obey him, so we went in 
and seated ourselves at a little table 
near the window. It made me painfully 
hungry for a dish of ice cream. 

“You have not responded to number 
three Q.,”’ Mr. Benson said severely. 
‘Ts it conducted for the personal profit 
of an individual or of individuals?’ I 
await a reply.” 

“For the benefit of Jim Wesley,” I 
said calmly. ‘Would you mind telling 
me what this is all about?” 

“He’s nutty!” Otto exclaimed. 
“Somethin’s gone wrong in his bean, or 
he’s slipped his trolley.” 

“Silence, young man!” Mr. Benson 
roared. ‘You are nothing but a stran- 
ger here, or you would know that I am 
sheriff of Topham County, clerk of the 
court, and recorder of deeds. Let us 
continue.” 

I was beginning to be a little nervous. 
When a man holds such a multiplicity 
of offices, there’s never any telling 
which one he is going to fill at a mo- 
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ment’s notice. I wondered what I had 
done or had left undone. 

“Then,” Mr. Benson went on, “since 
your entertainment is not run for be- 
nevolent purposes, but for personal 
profit alone, you are hereby put in ar- 
rest for keeping a place of entertain- 
ment without a license.” 

When his loud voice ceased, I almost 
laughed. It seemed like such an anti- 
climax, such a very simple thing it ap- 
peared to be. I was sure that all I had 
to do was to pay a nominal fine, or set- 
tle the bill for the license. 

“How much is it?” I asked. “T’ll 
pay at once.” 

“The ends of justice are inscrutable,” 
Sheriff Benson declared. ‘“‘They can- 
not be set aside like the breath of spring 
or a waft of thistledown. You are in 
arrest until Monday morning, when you 
must appear in court. Meanwhile, if 
you want to go back to Scaggs’, you got 
to get good bail.” 

I recognized this at once as revenge 
and not law, and I felt like a melodrama 
heroine. For some reason or other, the 
portrait of Great-aunt Huntington came 
up before me, and a wave of homesick- 
ness almost broke me down. How I 
did want to go home, and leave these 
people, to whom I was only a stranger, 
resented by them all! 

“Of all the lemons I ever seen, you’re 
the limit!’ Otto told Sheriff Benson 
loudly. ‘Here, gimme that telephone 
till I call Jim here to stand by his pard- 
ner. Hello, hello!—I don’t care if it is 
late, gimme the café! Sure, Mrs. 
Scaggs’—did you think I meant Sher- 
ry’s? Ill bet the telephone system of 
this here hole in the ground would pack 
a vaudeville house on Broadway. Say, 
is this Mrs. Scaggs? Well, let me 
speak to Jim, if you’ll be so awful oblig- 
in’ an’ he ain’t left yet. Thanks.” 

Jim was out of breath when he came 
in to the small store. Hampton was all 
uphill, and he had run every step of the 
way in the rain. He planted his drip- 
ping umbrella in the corner with em- 
phasis, where it speedily made a deep 
stain in the soft-wood floor. Sheriff 
Benson, who was washing glasses be- 
hind the counter, greeted him with a 
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nod, but Jim was not disposed to be 
affable. 

“Bail, is it?’ he shouted. “Bail? 
Why don’t you hang us for forgettin’ 
your darned license? Piece of spite 
work, that’s all, on account you're so 
all-fired sore.” 

“The law is the law,” Sheriff Benson 
replied calmly. “It don’t help none to 
yell at it. Either Miss Brett gets bail 
or. > 





Jim reached up for the telephone re- 
ceiver. 

“Hang your law!” he growled. “You 
know we ain't got no money, nor prop- 
erty. I'll get the feller that’s bought 
the cottage. Hello, hello! Say, Mattie, 
gimme the artist, an’ be quick about it, 
too, please.” 


IX. 


I don’t remember exactly what was 
said over that telephone that evening. 
Sheriff Benson rattled the glasses, Otto 
growled and pounded the table with his 
fist, and Jim’s voice roared hoarsely 
over it all. After an interminable time, 
something was explained, and Sheriff 
Benson over the telephone arranged for 
my bail—with a total stranger! If the 
alternative had not been so disagree- 
able, I should have refused it, but as it 
was, I was so tired, and my head ached 
so, that I did not rightly care if they 
appealed to my worst enemy or the gov- 
ernor of the State. 

All that I knew clearly was that the 
sheriff let me go, and I went down to 
Mrs. Scaggs, walking between a silent 
Jim and a voluble Otto, ‘under a most 
uncertain umbrella and over as rocky a 
road as ever led to Dublin. I felt small, 
insignificant, and helpless, and I wished 
I had Cary near at hand to boss me and 
protect me. I wanted to go home. 

I tiptoed up to my room as soon as I 
had locked the door of the restaurant, 
and I undressed in'the dark. It did not 


seem as if the darkness could be thick 
enough to satisfy me, but when I blew 
out the smelly lamp I had brought up- 
stairs with me the room was pitch black. 
To my aching head it was like cold 
water, and I knelt by the open window, 
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gazing out at the stars in the midnight 
sky. If ever I get too toplofty in my 
spirits or my conceit, I think the mem- 
ory of that night, all alone, will be 
enough to bring me back to a normal 
plane. It was a long, long night, and 
I fell asleep with my head on the sill, 
only to be wakened shortly by the sun- 
light, and creep into bed. 

The restaurant and store were closed 
on Sunday, so I kept to my room all 
day. So few trains even passed through 
Hampton on that day that only three 
lunches were put up, and those An- 
geline had ready when number four- 
teen thundered in for a three-minute 
stay. Medora and Mrs. Scaggs went to 
church, and I had breakfast while they 
were away. Dinner I had alone, be- 
cause they were invited out, and supper 
I decided to forego. The day dragged, 
and I was almost sorry I had refused 
to be social, but packing my trunk took 
up some time, and letter writing helped 
considerably. I did not tell my corre- 
spondents that I was under arrest! An- 
geline, too, was no mean aid. She 
stopped at my door for a few words 
now and then. 

“It’s too bad you said you’d like to 
be alone,” she declared, not unkindly. 
“That there artist, he come down three 
times to ask would you see him, an’ he 
tried to get me to bring a card, but I 
wouldn’t. He ast me where he could 
get vi'lets, but I says no place, not Sun- 
days. He’s awful kind in his eyes, he 
a 


. I thought I understood his attitude. 


He wanted to come down and see what 
sort of a crazy thing he had helped, and 
whether I was properly appreciative. I 
remember taking some doll furniture to 
a children’s hospital and being heart- 
broken because they had scarlet fever, 
and I could not go in and “‘be thanked.” 
There are some of us who never get 
over being children. 

“IT wouldn’t see him if I saw the 
whole world besides,” I declared, ram- 
ming a waist into a corner of the trunk 
far too small for it, ‘I’ve asked him 
no favors. I wish he’d let me alone.” 

“Well, I look at it different,” poor 
Angeline sighed. “It’s like a novel I 
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“Good day, people,” he said blithely. “Pleasant morning, isn’t it?” 


read oncet called ‘Worshiped Afar,’ an’ 
I like it.” 

“That’s perfectly foolish,” I said. “I 
never saw him before in my life.” 

“She hadn’t in the book, neither,” 
was Angeline’s parting shot. “But she 
took him, all right. It was grand, all 
that love part.” 

Angeline made errands for herself, 
upstairs and down, and dropped me a 
word of cheer each time she passed. 

“Ain’t you awful glad nobody ast 
you out to tea?” she queried once. “It’s 
pourin’ cats an’ dogs, an’ it ain’t com- 
f’table visitin’ in the rain. All the time 
you’re a-eatin’, you’re a-wonderin’ is 
your new plume goin’ to get soaked on 
the way home from there. ’Nough to 
choke a body. I'd a heap rather be to 
home all day like this.” 

Angeline’s volubility was explained 
only by the supposition that Mrs. 
Scaggs acted like a cork to the flow of 
speech. Mrs. Scaggs was a forceful 


character, and she had come, by the 
habit of years, gradually increasing, to 
dominate everybody. If she wished a 
thing to be placed in such a position, it 
must be there, and one was headstrong, 
in her estimation, who wished it other- 
wise. As a rule, she was right, because 
of her experience and common sense, 
but Angeline needed room to grow and 
opportunity to make mistakes without 
the constant fear of displeasing Mrs. 
Scaggs, to whom she was deeply de- 
voted. 

“Old Mis’ Dutton told Mis’ Scaggs 
about this here license thing, you 
know,” she told me, pausing at my door 
with a pitcher of steaming hot water 
in her hand. “She seen her over to 
church. Mis’ Scaggs says she ain’t 
s’prised, but, my land! I think it’s some- 
thin’ awful. Piece o’ spite work from 
old man Benson, that’s what it is. Bet 
you ain’t never been arrested before— 
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what? 
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“Well,” I confessed, with a wry 
smile, “it hasn’t been often. But, then, 
I’ve never been in business before. 
Business men, especially in the trusts, 
get used to it very soon.” 

Angeline’s eyes opened very wide. 

“Honest?” she asked, shifting the 
pitcher to the other hand. ‘Well, for 
oncet I’m glad I’m a lady.” 

“Are you going to vote, Angeline?” 

“Me?” Her voice expressed her 
scorn. “Well, I'll tell you.” She set 
the pitcher on the floor, and emphasized 
her words with wild gestures. ‘‘There’s 
folks’d say they won't vote ’cause their 
place is to home, but that ain't me. I 
could run out an’ vote whilst my bread 
was risin’. Women ain’t built for it, 
no, ma’am, though I never would let a 
man hear that. It ain’t two years ago 
a confederation of women’s clubs met 
over to Scranton, where I was, an’ I 
saw a lot. I was guardin’ the things 
in the coat room, an’ I uset to go in an’ 
set down an’ listen to ’em talk.” She 
leaned down and picked up her pitcher. 
“All I c’n say is,” she said, “if you 
want to know whether to vote for suf- 
ferin’ or not, go an’ listen to a lot o’ 
women all talkin’ an’ scrappin’ to oncet, 
an’ it'll be not.” 

“They aren't all that way, Angeline.” 

“Yes, they be,” she declared. “If you 
got a diamond necklace, they'll vote you 
in for president, but if your dress don’t 
fit, you won't be in it. I ain’t come in 
here to lecture,” she laughed. “All I 
was goin’ to say was I guess you better 
see that there artist. He’s been so aw- 
ful kind, you know.” 

I laughed in spite of myself. 

“Angeline,” I said, shaking my finger 
at her, “how much did that man give 
you to win you over?” 

“T didn’t need winnin’ over,” Ange- 
line dodged. “First off, I ain’t liked 
you, but now I do, awful. Gee, this 
pitcher’s hot!’’ 

“Angeline,” I persisted, “what did 
the perfidious artist give you?” 

Angeline paused in the act of depart- 
ing, and looked back at me. I had not 
known before that she had a dimple. 

“Well,” she said, with the air of one 


glad to come to confessional, “he give 
me a dollar, he did.” 

Mrs. Scaggs had an odd attitude 
toward me the next morning. She 
seemed to consider me a_ privileged 
character, if a peculiar one, and I was 
excused from the duties of the morn- 
ing. It was quite evident from her 
manner that I had furnished a topic for 
conversation on Sunday, and that she 
had come around to adopting the village 
verdict that I was an “unknown stran- 
ger” who had rushed in where angels 
had feared to tread, and, in rushing, 
had wounded their pride incurably. [ 
had told Mrs. Scaggs that I was going 
home on the one-three, and she had 
taken it calmly. 

“Prob’ly the best place for you,” she 
said. “I can get Sophy soon’s Mis’ 
Harris’ calls are over, an’ Sophy’ll fit 
in better. She ain’t got your highfa- 
lutin’ notions about shoe buckles an’ 
flowers in your hair. I must say, 
though, you been the best girl I ever 
had. I took a shine to you soon’s ever 
I saw you, an’ if you’d kep’ out of mix- 
in’ up the town like you done, you could 
’a’ stayed five years for all o’ me.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it. I was kinder anx- 
ious to try a.Deerford person, anyhow, 
hearin’ how Deerford was always so 
swell an’ offish. Land knows you been 
different enough. You’re the most dif- 
ferent person I ever seen.” 

“But how,” I asked, puzzled, “how 
did you know I was from Deerford ?” 

“That’s easy,” Mrs. Scaggs laughed. 
“Old Mis’ Dutton was down the road 
that day to see her daughter over to 
Barton, an’ she seen you get on the train 
over to the junction. She phoned me 
you was comin’. Her son-in-law’s on 
the telephone company, an’ it don’t cost 
her nothin’ to phone from there any 
distance. I thought you’d had a fuss 
over to your home, an’ was off lookin’ 
for a job. You see, you had a broke 
lunch when you set down by that there 
table. Land sakes, I see you yet!” 

‘Broke lunch? I had coffee and 
rolls, didn’t I?” 

“That’s the regular thing the boys 
order when they lose their jobs,” Mrs. 
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Scaggs said. “So when I see you 
later, I says to myself: ‘Here’s a 
chancet to get help cheap an’ quick,’ I 
says, an’ I did. Some ways you been 
real satisfactory.” 

“Thank you,” I said meekly, and 
Great-aunt Huntington rose on my men- 
tal vision. 

“T mean it,” Mrs. Scaggs said placid- 
ly. “Though, o’ course, you ain’t taken 
with the boys overmuch. Oh, I ain't 
sayin’ they don’t like your looks, but 
you’re so stand-offish, you know, an’ 
don’t jolly ’em none. That’s one good 
o’ Sophy; she’s kep’ ’em all laughin’, 
an’ there’s more style to the place, then. 
Well, don’t feel bad; folks can’t all be 
alike.” 

I became strangely cool as eleven 
o’clock drew near. I had been very 
much frightened and nervous at the 
very thought of having to go to court, 
but I stiffened as the ordeal drew close, 
and finally made up my mind I didn't 
care. 

“Mother says you're leavin’,” Medora 
said, stopping at my door as I was put- 
ting on my hat. “I see your trunk’s 
strapped, ready to go, if the sheriff’ll 
let you. I suppose you're sorry now 
that you ever tried to reform Hampton 
and show ’em a thing or two.” 

Looking at the sharp lines around 
her mouth and eyes, I was sorry only 
for her. 

“There have been a number of things 
I have enjoyed ever so much,” I said 
gently. “I am glad I came. This mat- 
ter of the license is nothing at all.” 

“It might not be with some,” she said 
oracularly. “But old man Benson, he’s 
different.” 

“Tsn’t he funny!” 

“He doesn’t feel funny,” Medora said 
severely. ‘You see, he doesn’t think 
it’s right to interfere with “organized 
business the way you’ve done. The 
town believes with him.” 

“But you’re going on with it, aren't 
you?” 

“Why, certainly,” she said, raising 
her eyebrows. “Jim cannot do anything 
else, now he’s saddled with a lease, and 
has promised the people a moving-pic- 
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ture show. By the way, my mother’s 
been askin’ Jim about the money you 
spent, and she’s got a check downstairs 
for you. She’ll stand back of Mr. Wes- 
ley now.” 

“And,” I said whimsically, “I am be- 
ing punished for not having the li- 
cense !” 

“That’s right, too,’ Medora said. 
“What could Mr. Wesley know about 
such things, I’d like to know?” 

I didn’t know, so I smiled vaguely 
and left her. It was still raining, but 
it was a little cooler, so the walk uphill 
was not as hard as it usually was. Half- 
way up I paused to look back over the 
valley with its green trees and shining 
river, and as I stood so I was joined 
by Jim, out of breath and palpably 
nervous. 

“Here’s Mis’ Scaggs’ check,” he said, 
presenting the green slip ceremoniously. 
“She’s backin’ me now. Medora’ll play 
the piano. I like that fine, but some- 
how I don’t like bein’ set up by Mis’ 
Scaggs; it don’t suit. Even if I pay 
back in a month, I won’t never be let 
to forget she done it.” 

“One backer ought to be as good as 
another,” I said, as we walked on up 
the hill. “Mrs. Scaggs and Medora will 
be your partners instead of me, that’s 
all. What are they going to do with us, 
or, rather, with me, this morning?” 

“Land knows!” Jim groaned. “Old 
man Benson’s so awful sore, there’s no 
tellin’ where he'll stop, if he stops at 
all. This here’s the courthouse.” 

The small, brick building, damp and 
ill-smelling, made me shiver as I went 
into it, and a lump came in my throat. 
After all, though it was a small offense, 
I was a prisoner before the bar—the 
first prisoner in our family since the 
War of 1812. My adventure of inde- 
pendence had changed from a revolu- 
tion to a rebellion, and was not ending 
with the finding of anything very lovely 
at the end of the rainbow. As we went 
in, the rain came down in a perfect 
deluge, and the thunder roared from 
hill to hill like a cannonading. 

“Always hotter up here,” Jim said as 
I sighed. ‘Down below it’s damper, I 
guess. Anyhow, it seems cooler. There 
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goes number four. See it ’way down 
there? Gee, how easy she pulls!” 

For the moment he was transfigured ; 
then he turned away reluctantly, and 
the light faded out of his face again. 

“Tt couldn't be Medora an’ number 
four, too,” he said, smiling. “So away 
goes number four. Slim O'Hara got 
it. Hello, boy! Where’s Sheriff Ben- 
son?” 

The boy thus hailed turned quickly 
and saluted Jim by name. 

“He ain’t in the reg’lar room,” he 
said. “Just knock at that one that says 
notary public. He’s there. You better 
knock ; he’s awful to-day.” 

We knocked and were told to come 
in. When we had obeyed, we found 
ourselves in a small office, the sole oc- 
cupant of which was Sheriff Benson, 
who was seated at a typewriter, pain- 
fully composing a letter. 

“Have chairs,” he said gruffly. “I 
was thinkin’ maybe you'd jumped your 
bail, Miss Brett, you was so slow.” 

“Slow?” I repeated. “I am two min- 
utes ahead of time by your own clock 
there on the wall.” 

“Clock’s wrong, I know, because I 
just heard number four whistie for the 
crossing.” 

“Number four was whistling for 
Slim’s house,” Jim put in. “Slim’s on 
number four now, an’ his wife comes 
out to wave. They wasn’t near the 
crossing.” 

“T must get back to my business,” the 
sheriff said impatiently. ‘“‘Let’s get to 
work. Now, Miss Brett, since you was, 
by your own confession, runnin’ this 
here show for profit and no charity, 
with no license asked or given or to be 
given, you lay yourself open to the lia- 
bility of a fine of ‘i 

A quick step sounded just outside in 
the hall, the door swung open, and a 
man in white flannels. burst in and 
closed the door behind him. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. It was Ben 
Holiday. 





Bes 
“Good day, people,” he said blithely. 
“Pleasant morning, isn’t it? I was 
glad to see that the sun is shining over 
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on East Hill. I have always heard 
that that is a charming place to live.” 

He put his umbrella in a corner, and 
smilingly drew up a low table and 
perched on one end of it, while Sheriff 
Benson gazed at him over his big spec- 
tacles, too dazed to speak. Finally that 
official found his tongue, which was not 
often mislaid. 

“This, sir,” he said coldly, “this is an 
entirely unwarranted intrusion, and you 
will kindly go as you came, at once.” 

“IT didn’t come at once—I was a bit 
late. You see, I had to get our tickets 
and order the expressman,” Ben Holi- 
day said seriously. “I am here, besides, 
in my capacity of bailer, or bailiff, or 
whatever you call it, and I cannot be 
dismissed. Not me.” 

Sheriff Benson was not certain on 
this point, so he coughed to cover his 
embarrassment, and returned to his 
harangue. 

“As I was saying before this person 
broke in,” he said, “‘you have trespassed 
in the sight of the law 3 

“Permit me to set you right,” Ben 
said politely. ‘When I came in you 
were saying: ‘You lay yourself open to 
the liability of a fine of Am I 
right, James ?” 

“Sure,” Jim chuckled. ‘Dead right.” 

“Well, you have,” the sheriff said 
sharply. ‘‘And as soo? as-you tell me 
your name, age, residence ‘ 

Ben Holiday raised his hand abrupt- 
ly. 

“Cut the badgering,” he said. “I’m 
here to see this done right. How much 
is the fine, anyway?” 

[ stole a look at him for the first 
time, and caught his eye with a twinkle 
in it. It was the same Ben, New York 
or no New York, and I was so glad! 
What, oh, what, was he doing in Hamp- 
ton and the artist’s cottage? 

Sheriff Benson adjusted his glasses 
for the twentieth time, and read a para- 
graph in a big book before him, inter- 
preting it for us, very kindly. 

“The license is one dollar,” he said 
pompously. “And the fine is two dol- 
lars and fifty cents for each offense. 
That makes three dollars and a half, as 
I count it.” 
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“Have you that much with you?” Ben 
asked, addressing me for the first time. 
“If not, I'll pay it for you.” 

I could do it, and was on the point 
of paying it all when a sudden thought 
came to me, and I stopped short. 

“| pay two-fifty,” I said coolly. “The 
license must be paid by the owner of 
the venture.” 

The effect on Mr. Benson was aston- 
ishing. He grew red in the face, and 
puffed angrily. 

“Do you mean to say,” he roared, 
“that this here show is to run on, any- 
how ?” 

“Sure,” Jim chuckled. “Miss Brett is 
goin’ home, but me an’ Mis’ Scaggs an’ 
Medora’ll be the runners of swell shows 
every night. Only ten cents, seven- 
thirty p. m. to-night, in Main Street, 
Holcomb Building.” 

Mr. Benson picked up his hat, pock- 
eted the money, and started for the 
door. 

“Next time I run for office I'll know 
it!” he cried wrathfully. “It don’t do 
a man a smitch o’ good to hold office 
when he can’t manage this here com- 
petition.” 

He went out, slamming the door 
loudly, and Ben and Jim laughed heart- 
ily and shook hands. I felt more like 
crying, but didn’t. Jim slipped away, 
and Ben and I left the courthouse to- 
gether in silence. Once outside on the 
covered porch, he drew me over to a 
bench in a breezy, secluded corner, and 
we sat there. I shall never cease to be 
grateful to him for preserving the si- 
lence until I had myself well in hand. 

“Soon’s you’re rested,” he said, after 
a long time, “we'll go down to Mrs. 
Scaggs’ and get your suit case. We'll 
go home together on the one-three.” 

“Oh, Ben!” T cried wanly; “I'll be so 
glad! I haven’t a bit of independence 
left.” 

“Then you'd rather be dependent ?” 

“T didn’t say that,” I retorted. “Cary 
said I wouldn’t stick.” 

“What's the use of sticking?” he 
laughed. “It may take more spirit to 
go back. I wrote your mother that we 
should be back by this evening.’ 

The hot color rushed to my 


face in 
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“You wrote my 


my sudden anger. 
“Ben Holiday, how 


mother !’’ I cried. 
dared you?” 

“Well, you see, it was like this,” he 
said gently, shaming my quick temper. 
“I got to Deerford the day you left, 
and I sailed up to your house, of 
course.” 

“Of course?” 

“Yes; I was hunting up people I 
used to know. I found Cary home 
alone, and in an awful stew. He said 
you’d gone off to be independent, and 
he was sure you’d get lost or killed in 
a wreck or something. His thoughts, 
believe me, were far from cheerful. He 
couldn’t do a thing, he said, because he 
was studying at the summer school, but 
I promised I would in his stead. I 
wanted some sketching, and I would 
follow you wherever you went, an 
artist, privileged to be errant and eccen- 
tric. So I came.” 

“Unwarranted intrusion!” I cried, 
unconsciously repeating Mr. Benson’s 
phrase. “But how did you know where 
I went ?” 

“T had to wait a day,” Ben said. 
“You promised to write your mother, 
you know.” 

I gasped. Mother had known, all 
along, why I left! 


“Mother told! I exclaimed. ‘She 
didn’t!’ 
“Why, yes,” he said easily. “We 


couldn’t let you go off by yourself like 
that, you see. Besides, I had another 
reason. When I told her that, she told 
me where I could find you. Cary has 
been at peace ever since.” 

“You bribed Angeline,” I cried, for 
lack of anything more crushing to say. 


“And goodness knows how many 
more.” 
“Only Jim,” he said cheerfully. 


“Cost me more to make him promise to 
keep me in touch, because he didn’t 
know that he approved. I believe he 
has the impression that I’m a cousin or 
brother of yours. Now, if you're 
rested, perhaps we might go on down. 
You can get your things together, and 
we'll leave at once. I'll have that one- 
legged man come for your trunk. My 
things have gone.” 
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Mrs. Scaggs was pleased to be very 
gracious when I went back, and Ange- 
line actually wept. The weeping com- 
forted me because it made it more like a 
real adventure. In a novel, everybody 
I had met would have wept on my 
shoulder at my departure. I gave An- 
geline my second-best shoe buckles, 
whereat more tears fell. 

“T’ll save ’em to be married in,” she 
sobbed. “I ain’t broke it to Mis’ Scaggs 
yet, but me an’ Pete, we’re goin’ to get 
married come Christmas. He’s nice, 
not a bit contradictatious, like Larry, 
an’ he ast me the day o’ the funeral. 
It was ‘long o’ my doughnuts we got 
acquainted, an’ he’s always et six for 
lunch. Oncet he ast Mis’ Scaggs did I 
make ’em, an’ next social over to the 
Methodis’ church he got presented. 
You’d like him.” 

“T know I should.” 

“And say,” Angeline said hesitating- 
ly, ‘‘you’d better like the artist, I guess, 
he’s so kind. I sensed right off you’d 
be lovers when old Mis’ Dutton said he 
was scandalous interferin’. It’s quick, 
but it is in all stories I ever read. 
Didn’t hit me like that, but I’m not so 
suddenlike.”’ 

“But it isn’t,” I protested, flushing. 
“We're very old friends, that’s all.” 

“Best kind,” Angeline declared. 
“Me’n Pete was to school together. You 
wait an’ see. Fellers don’t throw dol- 
lars away for nothin’.” 

Jim was waiting to say good-by at the 
cigar counter, his great, rough hands 
scrubbed red to shake hands with me. 

“All the luck I got came by you,” he 
said, with a sheepish grin. ‘“An’ I’m 
goin’ to carry your bag to the station 
for you.” 

“No, you ain't,’ Mrs. Scaggs said 
firmly. “The strange artist said he’d be 
stoppin’ for it. In my day we wouldn’t 
allow strangers the pleasure. Times is 
different to-day. Old Mis’ Dutton just 


phoned in he was askin’ at the station 
was number twenty-seven late. 
you're goin’, Miss Brett. 
time when you’re passin’.” 
So I went in friendly wise, though I 
knew at the bottom of my heart that 
all were glad and relieved that I was 
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going—except perhaps Angeline. This 
feeling and the still active resentment 
I felt at being watched by Ben Holiday 
—sent by my family—made me dread- 
fully blue. I could easily have sat me 
down and cried instead of chatting 
cheerfully with Ben all the way to the 
train. 

Number twenty-seven was on time, 
and we boarded it, and found seats in 
an almost empty car. It was a little 
awkward, and I was embarrassed, and 
probably showed it, for Ben half rose 
after a moment or two. 

“I'll go into the smoker if you'd like 
that better,” he said gently. “I don't 
mean to act as if I were taking home an 
escaped convict or a harmless lunatic.” 

I laughed in spite of myself, a bit 
shakily, I think. 

“That’s the way I feel,” I said. “My 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
seems to have been really a lemon.” 

“It isn’t late enough for a rainbow, 
and it’s still pouring, but I don’t think 
I deserve that,” he laughed, sitting 
down again unbidden. “I was sort of 
comparing myself to something better. 
You see, I am here after the rain, and 
I imagined myself your rainbeau. 
Though there’s no pot of gold about 
me, I fondly hope I’m not a lemon. 
Perhaps you’re planning to hand me 
one.’ 

I sat gazing out of the window of the 
hot car, trying to get a breeze as we 
crawled along through the rain, sore at 
heart, and tired almost to death. I had 
always known Ben Holiday to be the 
finest fellow in the world, away back in 
the old days when we were little more 
than children, and he used to send me 
violets, and now he had come back from 
New York, debonair and indifferent, 
perfectly content to take me home like 
a naughty child. And the worst of it 
was that I was perfectly content to go! 
I had not wanted to stay in Deerford 
and see him come back to be lionized 
by his friends, and here I was 

“Please unknit that unkind, threaten- 
ing brow,” he pleaded very gently. “I 
wish you wouldn’t be angry with me 
for coming to Hampton.” 

“Well,” I told him coldly, 





“T don’t 











think it was nice of you spying on me 
like that.” 

“IT wasn’t spying,” he said. 
guarding you.” 

“Just like a little sheep.” 

He sat quite a moment silent, and 
then the color came into his face with 
a rush, 

“No,” he whispered, “but like some- 
thing indescribably precious.” 

In a flash then I saw how foolish my 
reesentment, how stupid my anger. He 
was so big and kind and so gentle, and, 
after all, no matter how hard I resented 
it, the truth remained; I was always 
getting into pickles in my home town, 
and the family could not know what I 
would do when I went off on such a 
wild trip as this one had promised to be. 
They were right, and I was an ungrate 
ful creature not to realize that they 
were only being good to me for my 
good. Even though I knew that Ben 
had come only because Cary had asked 
him to, I was glad, crazily glad! 

“T was afraid you would be angry,” 
he said gloomily. “That was why I 
never let any one know my name. If 
you had known I was there, you would 
have hated me.” 

“T haven't said I don’t, anyhow. I 
ran away from you, you know.” 

“Oh, Sara, Sara!’ he cried desper- 
ately. ‘Don't play with me! All these 
weary months I’ve slaved down there in 
New York so as to have the right to 
tell you something. Your letters were 
chilly, or so terribly friendly that 1’ve 
been in despair all the time. You didn't 
write often, either.” : 
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“Neither,” I said, smiling tremulous- 
ly, “neither did you.” 

“IT wanted to write every day and 
telegraph besides,’ he said comically. 
“But what could I do? Illustrators 
don’t make fortunes of a sudden down 
there.” 

“You mustn't take the pot of gold too 
literally,” I told him. “I didn’t mean 
that, you know.” 

“Sara Brett,” he cried sharply, 
“would you—could you—you haven't 
answered me yet.” 

Benjamin Holiday,’ I mimicked 
him, “you haven't asked me yet!” 

That was the pleasantest, prettiest 
railroad trip I ever took. They didn’t 
put the diner on till two o'clock, but I 
doubt if we would have known it then 
if the conductor had not reminded us 
of it. I don’t remember what we ate 
then or for supper, but I do remember 
the ride home from the junction in the 
early dusk, with the glorious sunset 
purpling the sky. Ben had elected to 
go home on locals, but I have no real 
memory of the stops anywhere. 

“T wanted a good visit after all this 
absence,” he said, drawing a long breath 
as our engine whistled for Deerford 
bridge. “And it has been perfect. 
What it would have been if you hadn’t 
cared, I can’t bear to think. _ After all, 
isn't one end of the rainbow sometimes 
at home? It looks that way when one 
is away, doesn’t it? I have seen rain- 
bows in the fountain in Main Street, so 
why go off looking for them? Look 
out of the window, dear. There’s Cary 
waving to us from the platform.” 
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The Wisdom of the Ancients 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE governor”—i. e., one’s father—"heard about the 
scheme, and he called me in and said: ‘I wouldn’t 
try that if I were you. Take my advice and go slow.’ 

“Why? I asked. ‘Did you ever try it?’ 

“*Not precisely that way, but it has been tried,’ said he, 
‘and I know.’ 

“Well, so do I,’ I told him. ‘I know better than you do. 
You don’t understand this deal. It’s to be worked a new 
way entirely.’ i 

“So I left him shaking his head and prophesying all sorts 
of things.” 

Thus spake confident youth. How strange that a boy 
will gladly borrow from his old dad the dollars accumulated 
through many years, and will balk at borrowing the experi- 
ence accumulated through those same years. The experi- 
ence has the dollars beaten by miles. ; 

As I look back adown the vista behind me, and check 
accounts, I realize that most of my mistakes have been made 
upon the advice of youth—including myself—and that many 
of my successes have been made upon the advice of age. 
The successes may not have been so great as the mistakes, 
but they have been far pleasanter. 

It is astonishing what an amount an old man, even a very 
old man, sitting in the proverbial chimney corner, knows, 
and how well he knows it. Few or many be those material 
goods with which we load our caravans en route across life, 
we nearly all start with the same stock in trade, which is 
health and intellect; and we nearly all finish with the same 
balance to our credit, which is knowledge. Therefore, the 
so-called rich old man is not in any way superior to the 
so-called poor old man. The one or the other is available to 
each of us. 

By odd paradox, an old man’s age is put against him; 
although he cannot well have his years without his age, and 
his years are his strong box. Also he seems prone to use 
methodical, routine ideas that are as much out of date as 
candles in this snappy, electric-lighted era. He means right ; 
yes, he means right; but he doesn’t understand or appreciate 
the new combination of smart you and modern conditions. 





































































































But I tell you, son, don’t fool yourself on the inadequate 
knowledge of old men—or of old women, either. They 
remember more than you will ever learn until you are of 
their age; and then you will not have learned it unless you 
buckle down to the essentials of life. An exceedingly small 
proportion of youths, even twentieth-century youths, can 
jump from A to Z, and neglect the middle of that alphabet 
that their fathers and mothers found so necessary to a cred- 
itable career. 

The old man in his proverbial chimney corner has a wide 
perspective of life. He may not be alert to the very latest 
business wrinkles, but, like Blackstone for law, he is a 
valuable commentary. Manners change, customs change, 
but human nature changes not, and as history repeats itself, 
the old man, out of his experiences at first or secondhand, 
generally can qualify with an opinion. He knows the prin- 
ciples. 

And old women? Why, old women, son, they are the 
wisest personages in creation. There can be no finite being 
wiser than an old woman, a gentle, wrinkled old woman, in 
her lace cap or in her shawl, at leisure or still at work—and 
mighty few old women ever seem to be really at leisure— 
with sixty or seventy or eighty years and husband and boys 
and girls and babies to draw upon. 

She knows men, and she knows women, and I think that 
she knows God; and that pretty closely totals the sum and 
substance of human existence. Frankly, as a rule I'd rather 
take the advice of an old woman—of a dear old mother or 
grandmother or even maiden aunt—than of an old man 
who may have been a king of finance. 

It chances that I have been thrown constantly into con- 
tact with old people—God bless them! I've been advised 
upon all matters, from the weather and fishing to education 
and marriage. While rather frequently I have indulged in 
the doubtful luxury of following my own notion, | more fre 
quently have found that the ancient ideas were correct. 
Sometimes I have been elated to think that at last I had 
discovered a new formula or a new result from an old for 
mula—a formula or a result that had not occurred to those 
elders, or that I had predicted, against their incredulity. 
Verily, this strikingly new discovery proved to be only an 
old condition in slightly new dress, and I had enriched their 
experience and knowledge by nothing at all. 

The weather resulted, in the long run, for me, just about 
as it had resulted for them; the fish acted, in the long run, 
for me, just about as the fish had acted for them; education 





































































































worked, in its average, for me, just about as they had said 
that it would; and marriage—although the girl in the case 
never had counterpart nor equal, and I was due to be a 
paragon, myself—presented the usual problems to be sifted 
by us youngsters just as they had been sifted by those elders. 

No doubt old people seem a bit overcautious, and are apt 
to shy at the short cuts in life. They, some of them, may 
have arrived quickly at a goal, but they are inclined to dis- 
courage the next venturers. They are like hardened moun- 
taineers who, out of many journeyings, know that the safest 
and the best way is the plain trail, every time. Thus, an- 
other fine old gentleman who honors me with his acquaint- 
ance and his advice, made his first fifty thousand dollars at 
one fell swoop. But of all his compeers and competitors 
who at the same time essayed the same operation, not one 
succeeded. Now, were I to go to him and propose for my- 
self a similar coup, he would draw down his mouth and 
wave his hand, and say: “Oh, well, I wouldn't if I were 
you. *Tain’t a likely proposition.” 

The question arises: Does he know the more, or do I? 
It is not a question whether he was smarter than I am; but 
whether he does not know more than ]—and more than he 
did before. I guess he does. 

We vastly admire persons who have braved the battle- 
field or explored remote countries, and we willingly pay to 
hear them give out their information; but it is likely to strike 
us as a waste of our own precious time when we exchange 
conventional sentences with white head upon porch or by 
sunny window. Yes, we even view with indulgence our 
own veteran fathers and mothers. Yet here are warriors 
with many scars; here are travelers filled with the lore from 
a wide expanse of world; and what they have done and 
what they have seen, what they can tell and what they don’t 
tell, ought to thrill us with eagerness and awe. 

But sometimes we think of these eminent personages as 
“back numbers.” Yet the back numbers of periodicals are 
the most valuable numbers. We employ the expression that 
these retired warriors and wayfarers have “outlived their 
usefulness.” Think of it! Such an expression! We attach 
pathos to the spectacle—when the pathos attaches to the 
spectacle of young men and women who don’t see what an 
opportunity is constantly knocking at their doors. 

An old head upon young shoulders? Yes. But more to 
be prized is that young heart that can appreciate the old 
head upon old shoulders, and the long codperation of the 
twain. 



























































ILLUSTRATED 


CENE I.—A railroad station in one 
of the larger American cities. 
Time—Early morning in June. 

Dramatis persone—The Willis fam- 
ily “catching” a train. 

They enter at the main door, led by 
Mr. Fortescue Willis, who is rummag- 
ing in his pockets for the railroad tick- 
ets that have become separated from 
the Pullman tickets, baggage checks, et 
cetera, all of which he is positive were 
in a large blue envelope, which he dis- 
plays futilely. 

Master Raymond Willis, aged seven, 
carries an American flag under his arm 
like an umbrella, a menace to the vest 
buttons of stout gentlemen, the eves of 
children, and the public health and com- 
fort generally. He leads a dachshund 
named “Bingo” by a leash. Bingo has 
had wide social experience, is traveled, 
discriminating, blasé, though affecting 
an outer heartiness of manner. Secret- 
ly he is a snob, and loathes traveling in 
a baggage car. 

Master Archibald Willis, aged six, 
tries to keep pace with his brother; he, 
too, leads a dog, an Irish terrier, ‘*Ma- 





jor.” Major is of warm Celtic tem- 
perament, impulsive, enthusiastic, a 
good ‘mixer,’ easily provoked to 


friendship or enmity, enjoys traveling 
in baggage car, cherishes deep racial 
antipathy to Bingo. 

Mrs. Fortescue Willis has the divided 
expression of a woman who worries 
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naturally, but who struggles to combat 
this tendency with “New Thought,” 
cold cream, and much literature of 
“woman - no - older - than - she - looks” 
school. She carries in her hands va- 
rious things that have been forgotten 
at the last moment—a box of dog bis- 
cuit, a tin of mustard leaves, the baby’s 
second-best coat, Doctor Emmett Holt’s 
“Care and Feeding of Infants,” and her 
new chestnut “‘switch”—which arrived 
too late to be packed—wrapped in tis- 
sue paper. 

“Mammy Claude,” colored nurse, old 
family retainer, and constitutionally op- 
posed to traveling, moving, spring and 
fall housecleaning, house catching on 
fire, or domestic cataclysms of any sort. 

New Cook, secured at intelligence of- 
fice the preceding day, represents the 
unknown quantity in cooks; but from 
the fact that she has had the natural 
“kink” removed from hair that has been 
elaborately marceled it would seem that 
she typifies new school of colored folk. 





Mr. Fortescue Willis (to Mrs. F. W., 
with the hopeless patience of a husband 
and father determined to keep his tem- 
per at any cost): ‘Henrietta, w-h-y 
couldn’t you have had these children 
ready sooner? I shall have to go back 
to the house for those tickets, and we’ll 
miss the train—there are only twelve 
minutes to spare, and I can’t make it in 
that time.” 
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“I shall have to go back to the house yor those tickets, and we'll miss the train—there are only twelve 
minutes to spare, and I can’t make it in that time.” 


Mrs. F. W. (presenting a facial pan- 
orama of indignant emotions, but re- 
membering Swami Adacadabra’s max- 
im: “Serenity is ageless,” and resolving 
to be serene): “l.ook inside your book, 
Fortescue.” 

“Mr. F. W. (resenting the wifely 
suggestion): “Nonsense, Henrietta! I 
never put things in books x 

Mrs. F. W. (gently abstracting scar- 
let-backed book with title: “The Rack 
of Temptation” from under husband’s 
arm): “Here are the tickets.” 

Mr. F. W. (with a caught-with-the- 
goods expression): “\What could you 





expect? Three children, two dogs, two 
servants, ourselves, five trunks, the 
baby carriage, the ice basket, six baby 
bottles- (Trails off in deep self- 
pity as traveling impedimenta continue 
to increase and multiply. ) 

Mrs. I. W. (magnanimously deter- 
mining not to be triumphant over find- 
ing tickets): “It’s too bad, dear, but 
traveling with children is—is i 

Furious Old Gentleman (punched 
below the belt by Raymond's flag): 
“Outrageous ! Outrageous! The 
American flag is not a child’s play- 
thing!” 
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(Mr. F. W. follows with apologies, 
but F. O. G. is gone.) 

Mrs. F. W. (holding on desperately 
to serenity-is-ageless theory): “For- 
tescue, that is the third fat man that 
Raymond has punched this morning, 
not to mention two children. It’s ridic- 
ulous for him to make traveling harder 
with that flag.” 

Mr. F. W. (who consented to the 
flag at breakfast in the face of wifely 
opposition, taking refuge in a burst of 
jingoism): “They can’t begin to rever- 
ence the flag too young, Henrietta.” 

Mrs. F. W. (becoming honeyed as 
she loses patience): “Yes, reverence, 
dear; but I don’t see anything rever- 
ential in poking fat old gentlemen in 
the stomach—it exasperates them so. 
And hadn’t we better get on the train? 
You'll have to put the dogs on the 
baggage car, and tip the brakeman, and 
see that Bingo and Major have water, 
you know.” 

Master Raymond Willis (who loves 
excitement): “Please, papa, I want to 
see you put Bingo and Major on the 
baggage car.” (He turns and unin- 
tentionally charges his brother with the 
flag. ) 

Master Archie Willis (rallying to the 
flag attack with a paper of sandwiches 
some one has given him to hold): 
“There, now!” 

The New Cook (who has not learned 
that serenity is ageless): ‘“Two mortal, 
endurin’ hours I spend on them mayon- 
naise sandwiches, and the mayonnaise 
goin’ back on me twict, and not able to 
save it with ice or nothin’—and they 
told me at the office that they was nice 
people !” 

Mammy Claude (who reserves to 
herself the sole right of criticizing the 
family): “Ef you-all sez dese hyeh 
ain't nice people, you-all ain’t no jedge 
of w’at nice people is. Oh, my Lord 
an’ Marster! Dem chillun! Dem 
dawgs!”’ 

(Masters Raymond and Archie, Ca- 
nines Bingo and Major, mingle in hos- 
tile impact over the fallen sandwiches— 
murmurs, growls, barks from different 
members of boy-and-dog chorus. ) 

First Porter (with sporting proclivi- 
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ties): “Mah money is on the Irish 
dawg eve’y time!” 

Second Porter (with sporting pro- 
clivities): “Sutney! Who you ’spect 
is goin’ to put up money on a legged 
sausage lak dat dachshund dawg?” 

Mrs. F. W. (wholly forgetting that 
serenity is ageless, screams): “The 
train! The train! Fortescue, we'll 
miss the train!” 

Mr. F. W. (who has not played half 
back for nothing, and emerges from 
the scrimmage carrying in each hand a 
dog by the scruff of the neck): “Get 
the children on the train, Henrietta ; 
I'll have to run for the baggage car.” 
(He runs.) 

Mrs. F. W. (without serenity): 
“Raymond! Archibald! Look at your 
sailor suits!” 

Mammy Claude (with the calmness 
of despair): “Lor’, Miss Hinritta, 
*tain’t no time ter look at dey suits. 
Have de po’ters tote ’em on de train.” 

(Mammy Claude speaks authorita- 
tively to porters, each of whom shoul- 
ders a protesting boy, buttered with 
mayonnaise, and the family falls on 
board the moving train, pulled by con- 
ductors and brakemen from above, 
boosted by porters, pedestrians, and 
seers-off from below. The train begins 
to get up speed.) 


Scene II.—A Pullman car. 

Mr. F. W. (awaiting family in Pull- 
man, with a wan smile): ‘Well, we’re 
off !” 

Mrs. F. W. (with resignation): “So 
it would seem.” 

Mr. F. W. (fussily): “Now, Hen- 
rietta, this is your seat—number four- 
and the two boys can sit together, 
and the cook can have an eye to ‘em, 
and mammy and the baby here.” 

Mrs. F. W. (regretfully aware that 
she has given way to “consuming emo- 
tions” in the station, and has probably 
aged herself at least a week, decides to 
go “into the silences’ immediately) : 
“Please take the boys to the dressing 
room, Fortescue, and wash them. I 
must compose myself.” 

Mammy Claude (to the new cook, or 
whomever it might concern): - “Now, 
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“Get the children on the train, Henrietta; I'll have to run for the baggage car.” 


you-all hyehs me—the very nex’ dawg, 
pet, or varmint dish hyeh fambly gits, 
I gwinter leabe ’em.” 

The Baby (conscious of an attempt 
to curtail his privileges in the way of 
live stock): ‘Da-da-da-noty-um!” 

The New Cook (with the enthusiasm 
of a fresh fntimacy): “I don’t blame 
you—dawgs is something—I ain’t hir- 
in’ out to cook for dawgs myself.” 








(Nods back and across the aisle in the 
direction of Mrs. F. W.’s seat.) 


“Does 


she ‘low you time off in the afternoon 
to ix up? I don’t stay at a place where 
they don’t let me have time off to 
straighten and marcel my hair. I see 
you don’t straighten your hair, mammy ; 
now, I can give you the address of a 
white gentlum what comes to the house 
for a quarter to straighten hair, and he 
marcels for fifteen—his name is Per- 
fessor Onrye.” 

Mammy Claude (with growing irri- 
tation): “No, you won’t gib me de 
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name of no perfessor ter come ter de 
house an’ straighten mah haih fo’ a 
quarter! I ain’t ever seen no good 
come f’om dish hyeh unquilin’ de kinks 
on cullud pussons’ haids yit—no, I ain’t. 
W’en I dies an’ stan’s befo’ de th’one 
of de Appreme Bein’ I wants Him to 
reckernize me as He done create me, 
woolly kinks an’ all. I doan want Him 
ter say: ‘Outn hyer inter evehlastin’ 
darkness! I doan know you. I done 
made niggers wif wool myse’f. Dem 
marcel-haided cullud pussons is stran- 
gers ter me!’” 

The New Cook (with many eye and 
shoulder gymnastics to show she is a 
progressive) “Law, mammy, I ain’t 
heard none of that ole-fogy talk since 
I come from Louisa County, Faginia. I 
straightens my hair, and I uses bleach- 
ing cream on my face, and they don’t 
stand ’twix’ me and my Redeemer, 





Fellow passengers murmur at the way “some children are brought up.” 
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neither.” (Displays with pride small 
jar of greasy substance that she has 
held grimly in right hand since leaving 
house.) “Just see what it says.” 

Mammy Claude (contemptuously) : 
“It cyan’t make yo’ w’ite, no matter 
what it sez z 

The New Cook (reading with lively 
faith from the jar): “ ‘Peroxide Cream 
for Colored People ; Warranted to Turn 
the Blackest Skin a Rich Maple Cream.’ 
There, mammy, you see what it says.” 

Mammy Claude (becoming excited ) : 
“W’at sort o’ maple cream? I got no 
ambition ter look lak a taffy pull, nor 
a layer cake, one or de odder. No, my 





Lord an’ Marster, I done chooses hon’- 
able black—de blacker de better.” 

The New Cook (tossing her head) : 
“T see you prides yo’self on bein’ one 
of the original ole reliable chocolate 
drops. 


Some does.” 






R EmmdQlO WER ae 
eke . pie 


Scene of great confusion. 
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Mammy Claude (losing all  pa- 
tience): “Gal, you an’ all dem odder 
gals a-w’itenin’ of yo’ faces doan un- 
derstan’ de insult ter yo’ famblies in 
claimin’ ter be a maple-cream nigger! 
What am a maple cream—what am a 
maple cream, I sez? I is jest natchully 
too well raise’ ter call de names of its 
ingrejunts.” (Turns back on cook, and 
rocks and sings the baby ostenta- 
tiously. ) 

Mr. F. W. (as he turns the page of 
“The Rack of Temptation”): “This 
book must be a French translation.” 

Mrs. F. W. (with eyes tightly closed, 
and her mind “cleared,” repeats to her- 
self): “ ‘There is no discord. All is 
harmony, harmony, harmony.’” (Re- 
peats indefinitely to fix the image of 
harmony. ) 

Master Raymond Willis (with appar- 
ent irrelevance): “Horace is awake. 
He’s biting my finger to come out.” 

Master Archie Willis: “Alfred is 
awake, too. I’m goin’ to exercise him.” 

(Each boy takes from his pocket 
something white and furry, which on 
closer inspection proves to be a white 
rat. For a few minutes the rats are 
content with furtive exercising, but 
presently become more ambitious. Ray- 
mond’s slips through his fingers, and 
runs down the aisle, followed by his 
fellow rodent. Consternation on the 
part of fellow passengers. Messrs. 
Raymond and Archibald alone sit 


straight, looking directly in front of 
them, 
cence. ) 

Raymond: “Let’s pretend they ain’t 


ourn.” 


in attitudes of strained inno- 
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Archie: “Don’t you see me?” 

Mr. F. W. (torn from “The Rack of 
Temptation” by shrieks of lady in rear 
seat): “Raymond! Archie! Did you 
bring those rats after all I said?” 

His Sons (simultaneously): “No— 
yessir !” 

(Mr. F. W. springs from his seat, 
and offers largess to the porter to as- 
sist him at the rat hunt.) 

Mrs. F. W. (giving herself up ut- 
terly to “consuming emotions”): “Oh, 
heavens! Boys, boys! Come here di- 
rectly !” 

(Fellow passengers murmur at the 
way “some children are brought up.” 
One old-school lady jumps on chair 
seat ; several gentlemen passengers join 
in hunt. Scene of great confusion. 
Porter presently emerges in triumph 
with both rats in a box; he is richer by 
a two-dollar bill, Mr. F. W. thanks 
fellow huntsmen, and returns, perspir- 
ing, to seat. Porter agrees to take 
charge of rats.) 

Mr. F. W. (every inch a stern par- 
ent): “Raymond! Archibald! What 
have you got to say for yourselves—for 
this kind of conduct?” 

Raymond (for himself and also his 
brother): ‘Please, we are sorry, and 
we'd like to sing to you our Sunday- 
school hymn, ‘We Are God’s Little 
Messengers; From Him Sweet 
Thoughts We Bring.’ ” 

Mr. F. W. (concealing grimace): 
“Very well; only quietly.” 

Old Lady (who has stood on seat 
during excitement): “I know what I’d 
do to um if they were mine.” 














HE height of the Eiffel Tower, 
Paris, is one hundred and twenty 
feet less than twice the height of 

Washington Monument. The latter is 
one hundred and five feet higher than 
the Great Pyramid in Egypt, and one 
hundred and seven feet higher than St. 
Peter’s in Rome. If the sum of their 
heights is two thousand four hundred 
and forty-three feet, find the height of 
each.’ ” 

Verdant Cochran, at the request of 
Miss Blevins, arose by her desk and 
read the problem in algebra aloud. It 
was the young violinist’s first year in 
high school, and she, together with Wil- 
liam Costigan, a snub-nosed boy of thir- 
teen, had been detained after hours. 

Miss Blevins herself looked like a 
well-worked example in neatness. At 
the close of a busy day in the school- 
room her hair was smooth and glossy, 
her collar unrumpled, and her shirt 
waist as irreproachably united to her 
skirt as if worn by a dummy figure in a 
shop window. She stood in front of 
the blackboard as primly symmetrical 
as the fresh piece of chalk poised be- 
tween her fingers. 

**Now in each of these examples,” she 
explained, in clear-cut tones, enunciat- 
ing each separate syllable with mathe- 
matical accuracy, “we have to find out 
what the unknown quantity is.” She 
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paused to permit her statement to have 
due effect. “The solution is perfectly 
simple,” she continued, “as by this time 
you both ought to know.” 

She turned her back, and by means 
of various letters, figures, dots, and 
dashes, accompanied by a verbal ex- 
planation now and then, worked a sub- 
stantial part of the problem on the 
blackboard. 

William Costigan, tousle-haired and 
heavy-featured, followed her move- 
ments with sluggish interest, but Ver- 
dant’s imaginative mind slipped the 
scholastic leash without warning, and 
carried her to the summit of the Eiffel 
Tower, where she remained for some 
moments with her head among the 
clouds, and glittering Paris at her feet. 
She made the return journey to her 
desk with guilty haste as Miss Blevins 
fixed her keen gray eyes upon her face 
and asked: “Now what does x stand 
for?” 

Verdant really had not the faintest 
idea what it stood for, and looked it. 
Mathematics in any form were still as 
wearisomely perplexing to her as had 
been her initial struggles in primary 
arithmetic, when, by means of fingers, 
marbles, piled-up books, and other vis- 
ible agencies, her teacher had at last . 
succeeded in making clear to her that 
four and three must unquestionably and 
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“My name’s on there for to-night, you see—the star feature.” 


under all circumstances constitute the 
sum of seven. 

“William?” queried Miss Blevins, 
turning to the boy. 

“But there is no x,” contended Wil- 
liam huskily, “because you know all the 
heights.” 

“Indeed!” 

William cowered at the fine scorn of 
that exclamation and chewed the end of 
a pencil. 

“Verdant, surely aftér my careful ex- 


position, you can tell me what x stands 
for, can you not?” 

The little girl was too honest even to 
hazard a guess. 

The instructor cast a despairing look 
at the clock. She was due at a teach- 
ers’ meeting in twenty minutes, and 
could afford to put in no more time on 
unknown quantities at present. She 
dropped the futile piece of chalk in the 
rack, and started for her desk. 

“William,”’ she commanded, en route, 
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“clear the board and put away the 
erasers. We'll take the matter up again 
after school to-morrow.” 

Verdant breathed a sigh of relief. It 
might all seem easier to-morrow. How 
could one live without those happier 
to-morrows to which to look forward 
in the midst of to-day’s depressing dif- 
ficulties ? 

She raised her eyes to find Miss Blev- 
ins regarding her with stern disap- 
proval. 

“T realize the hopelessness of trying 
to advance you, Verdant. William is 
backward enough, but you are worse. 
You simply will not apply yourself— 
that is the trouble, and | don’t believe 
you'll ever amount to anything as long 
as you live!” 

She banged a drawer shut as if to 
emphasize her dictum. Verdant felt 
dazed. Never could she remember hav- 
ing been spoken to so harshly by one in 
authority, and the words sank deep and 
rankled. 

“You may go,” the teacher added, ris- 
ing. “You, too, William.” 

In the street car that carried her 
homeward, Verdant cried softly and 
unobtrusively now and then, to the 
great discomfort of the sympathetic, but 
helpless, William Costigan across the 
aisle. Once inside her own door, she 
abandoned ali restraint and burst into 
loud sobs. 


“Oh, mamma, mamma, where are 


you?” 

Mrs. Cochran, a mixing bowl in her 
hands, emerged from the kitchen 
hastily. 


“Good gracious, dearie, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Miss Blevins,” wailed Verdant, 
fumbling for a dry handkerchief in the 
capacious pocket of her mother’s apron. 
“She kept me after school—on account 
of algebra. I know I’m slow in fig- 
ures—but—but to have her say right 
out that she didn’t believe I’d ever 
amount to anything as long as I lived! 
Oh, mamma, to have her say and think 
that!” 

She buried her dark head against her 
mother’s shoulder in a fresh outburst of 
grief. 
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“Well now, honey, her sayin’ so 
doesn’t make it so! An’ I reckon she 
Was just nervous and upset about some- 
thin’ else, and didn’t really mean it, any- 
how.” 

“Yes, but she did!” insisted Verdant. 
“And [ just can’t stand to go back to 
her! She doesn’t like me, and never 
will. Oh, please, can’t I stay home 
after this and stop going to school?” 

“Land sakes, child; what a notion!” 

“What's the difference whether I 
know how high the Eiffel Tower is of 
not?” 

“T reckon you’d ought to know, dear 
child, or the wise folks that gets up the 
books wouldn't have asked you to find 
out. We'll have your pa help you some 
with your algebry evenin’s after this, 
and you'll soon catch, up.” 

“No, I won’t—never, never,” 
dant mourned insistently. 

“Come on into the kitchen and taste 
one of my hot doughnuts,” suggested 
Mrs, Cochran, and, smiling cheerfully, 
she led the way. “There ain’t nothin’ 
better’n a homemade hot doughnut to 
chirk a person up and get their mind 
off things it’s no use worryin’ about. 

3esides, you don’t want to cry and get 
a red nose for Kit Ellis’ party to-night 
—I know you don’t.” 

“T’d almost forgot about Kit Ellis,” 
sighed Verdant, selecting a fine, plump 
specimen of her mother’s culinary art 
from the pan on the back of the range, 
“and this morning I[ told Fern I never 
wanted to go to a party so much in my 
life, and that I just couldn't wait for 
evening to come.” 

Fern had gone to her _ favorite 
“movies”. theater, that afternoon, and 
was late getting home. But, as usual, 
she was intensely interested in the selec- 
tion of Verdant’s attire for the festive 
occasion, and was permitted to assist 
to a limited extent in the making of her 
toilet. 

“T don’t see why Kit couldn’t have 
had me to her old party, too,” she said 
enviously, as she put an extra loop in 
Verdant’s gold-colored hair ribbon. 
“T’m almost as tall as she is, and I don’t 
see why being younger should make a 
difference.” 


Ver- 
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Verdant looked troubled. 

“Well, I couldn't very well ask her 
to invite you, could I, Fern?” 

“You might have hinted.” 

“There now, Fern,” interposed Mrs. 
Cochran reprovingly, “you know how 
tender-hearted Verdant is! Do you 
want to spoil her whole evenin’ for 
somethin’ that ain’t her fault?” 

Fern flopped down onto a window 
seat and kicked her heels against it 
noncommittally. 

“You'd ought to be glad sister’s goin’ 
out just to have a good time as a change 
from fillin’ concert engagements,” went 
on Mrs. Cochran, “and not be wantin’ 
to tag along. Goodness knows Ver- 
dant earns all the playtime she can 
crowd in, and I wish there was more of 
em. 

“Se do I,” said Fern; 
meant that I didn’t.” 

“Then stop frownin’,” ordered Mrs. 
Cochran. “You'll have a wrinkle deep 
as your Aunt Miranda’s if you keep on. 
She never stopped puckerin’ her fore- 
head from the age of two until she was 
thirty, and now the wrinkle’s there to 
stay spite of her tryin’ every night to 
cold-cream it out. I shouldn’t think 
you'd want one like it.” 

With a quick and _ characteristic 
change of mood, Fern arose and 
skipped off into the parlor, humming 
some ragtime music heard at the 
“movies” as she went, and rattled off 
noisily on the piano her latest arpeggio 
exercises. 

Directly her shrill voice was heard 
above the clatter of the keys: 

“Ts Albert Ellis going to call for you, 
Verdant?’ 

“T suppose so. Kit asked sili to.” 

“He’s the blushiest and bashfullest 
boy I ever saw. If you say ‘boo’ to 
him, he’ll fall off the sidewalk.” 

Verdant remained discreetly silent. 
To defend Albert was to be accused of 
sentiment, and she knew it. 

“Verdant!” Fern called again, com- 
ing to a full stop. 

“What, Fern?” 

“When Albert comes after you, I’m 
going to answer the bell.” 


“and I never 


” 


“What for?” Verdant’s tone was 
suspicious. 

“To let him in, of course,” answered 
Fern pertly. ‘What did you suppose?” 

She bounced back into the room just 
as Verdant straightened up from fas- 
tening a loose buckle on her slipper. 

“I’m afraid you'll stare at him and 
giggle,” objected Verdant. ‘Ma, don't 
you think I'd better let Albert in my- 
self ?” 

“Oh, I reckon if Fern wants to we'd 
better allow her to,” said Mrs. Cochran, 
conceding so much participation in the 
evening's enjoyment to the shut-out 
Fern. “But if she giggles, and upsets 
Albert, the next time she wants to open 
the door she shan’t. Come on, now, 
both of you, and set down to your 
dinner. Your father said he had to be 
late, and for us not to wait till he got 
in.” 

They were still at table when the bell 
rang. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Verdant, as 
Fern, flinging aside a napkin, galloped 
eagerly down the long hall. “That can’t 
be Albert so early, can it?” 

“It might be,’ said Mrs. Cachran, 
sipping the last of her coffee. “Mebbe 
his Cousin Kit wants you to get there 
ahead of the others, to help out about 
somethin’ before the party begins. She 
didn’t ask you to bring along your 
violin, did she?” 

“No, and I’m glad she didn’t. Oh, 
mamma, I’ve just been thinking and 
thinking, ever since I came home from 
school—suppose Miss’ Blevins was 
right ?” 

“Right about what?” 

“About—my never amounting to any- 
thing. Maybe people only like my play- 
ing the violin because I’m a child—and 
won't care for my music at all when I 
grow up.” 

“Now, Verdant, will you stop mopin’ 
over Miss Blevins? Why, I never saw 
anythin’ take such a hold on you! Can't 
you realize that teachers—the best of 
‘em—are just human bein’s like any- 
body else, and liable to make mistakes 
the same as the rest of us? You're 
takin’ it as law and gospel—what she 
said! I reckon the professor and me 
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ought to know some- 
thin’ about what's in 
you, and what you're 
goin’ to do when you're 
older.” 

“Anyhow,” said Ver- 
dant, “feeling as I do 
—I'm glad I don’t have 
to play anywhere to- 
night. It just seems 
like I couldn’t even if 
I tried!” 

‘*Sh!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cochran, listen- 
ing. “Who’s that talk- 
in’ in the parlor? 
’‘Tain’t Albert Ellis, 
with that deep, bass 
voice, that’s one thing 
certain.” 

“It sounds like Stu- 
art Lacy,” conjectured 
Verdant. 

“Sure enough, it does! I wonder 
what’s bringin’ him here this time of 
day. We'd better go right on in and 
see.” 

Stuart Lacy, humorist and mono- 
logue entertainer, had once accompanied 
the Cochrans on a concert tour, and his 
wife, before her marriage, had been 
Verdant’s favorite instructor on the 
violin. His usually rosy and happy 
countenance looked haggard = and 
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She suddenly perceived none other than her teacher of mathematics— 


Miss Blevins! 


distressed as he came forward to greet 
mother and daughter entering the room 
together. 

“You're already booked to play some- 
where this evening?” he asked disap- 
pointedly, noting the little violinist’s 
gala appearance. 

“No,” said Verdant, comprehending 
his thought. “I’m just dressed for a 
party, that’s all.” 

“Why do you ask, Mr. Lacy?’ in- 
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quired Mrs. Cochran, seeing him hes- 
itate. “Did you want her on some pro- 
gram yourself?” 

Verdant’s heart sank within her. 

Mr. Lacy’s Answer was emphatic. “I 
certainly did.” He displayed a printed 
announcement of a benefit entertain- 
ment for a refuge for the aged blind. 
“My name’s on there for to-night, you 
see—the star feature. But there’s ill- 
ness at home—serious, and I can’t keep 
the date. I hate to disappoint them, 
doubly so because it’s a charity enter- 
tainment, and I volunteered my serv- 
ices.” He turned and addressed Ver- 
dant direct. “I phoned the chairman of 
the entertainment committee just now, 
and he said they'd be satisfied with you 
as my substitute. He’s waiting for me 
to let him know. He says they'll be 
in a big hole if you can’t come. But I 
don’t want you to do it—if it’s asking 
too much to expect you to forego your 
party.” 

“But it isn’t,” said Verdant sweetly. 

The tears were very near the surface 
of her dark eyes, but she did not hes- 
itate a moment about giving him a re- 
assuring answer. Stuart Lacy and his 
wife had been uniformly kind to the 
family during Fern’s long’ illness a few 
months before, and Verdant’s sense of 
obligation was very great. From both 
her parents she had inherited a quick 
judgment as to the right and wrong of 
things, and almost instinctively she fol- 
lowed the right. 

Mrs. Cochran accompanied the hu- 
morist out into the hall and closed the 
door behind her. A low-spoken con- 
versation ensued between them, the 
motherly listener endeavoring to soothe 
the agitated man with words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 

Verdant had already begun selecting 
her music for the benefit entertainment 
when Mrs. Cochran returned. She was 
quite still, but the big tears rolled down 
her cheeks unchecked, and for the sec- 
ond time that day she sought the refuge 
of her mother’s arms. 

“Of course I’m glad to help Mr. Lacy 
out,” she said chokingly, ‘“‘only—I wish 
it hadn’t been for to-night! I didn’t 


want to do anything to-night but just 


forget I owned a violin, or expected to 
be or do anything ever. I just wanted 
to dance with Kit and the rest, and have 
a good time. I don’t believe I can half 
play at that concert when I get there.” 

“I wouldn't try to if I were in your 
place,” snorted Fern. ‘What made you 
say you'd go, anyhow? I wouldn't. 
He could have asked some one else to 


, play just as well as he could you!” 


“You don’t know what you’re talkin’ 
about, Fern,’ reprimanded Mrs. Coch- 
ran. Her countenance was unusually 
grave. “I know the party did mean 
considerable to you, Verdant,” she said 
gently, “especially after you’d got such 
an upset at school. But pore Mr. Lacy’s 
facin’ a trouble that makes our every- 
day worries look like nothin’ at all.” 

“What sort of a trouble?” Verdant 
asked, with awed wonder. 

But Mrs. Cochran shook her head. 
“It’s somethin’ you children can’t un- 
derstand,” she answered solemnly. 
“But it’s a fine thing, Verdant, to be a 
friend when you're most needed, even 
if bein’ it ain’t as convenient some- 
times as it might be.” 

Professor Cochran arriving, and the 
situation being explained to him, he and 
Verdant were soon on their way to the 
concert hall, leaving Fern to deliver to 
the expected Albert Ellis the little note 
of apology Verdant had left for him. 

The auditorium in which the benefit 
entertainment took place was so 
enormous that, by comparison, the fair- 
sized crowd in attendance seemed 
meager. 

A popular tenor came off the stage 
disgruntled, just as Verdant and her 
father were ushered into the dressing 
room. 

“It was like singing to an ice wagon 
—no response but a breath of cold air,” 
he grumbled. “You'd think, when the 
artists are giving their services, they’d 
warm up to them a little, but they don’t. 
It’s nearly always the way when there 
are a lot of empty benches—a general 
frost!” 

The leader of the Orchid Ladies’ 
Quartet struck a tuning fork, and four 
large and florid blond members arose 
at the signal and intoned a harmonious 
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chord before making their massive en- 
trance on the stage. Verdant did not 
follow to watch and listen from the 
wings, but remained languidly in her 
seat in a far corner of the room. This 
was so different from her usual alert 
attitude that her father noticed it, and 
for the first time caught the sorrowful 
look on her face. 

“Did the party count for so much 
with my little girl, then?” he asked, 
patting her cheek with a couple of in- 
quiring fingers. 

“No,” said Verdant truthfully, “I 
was not thinking of the party at all.” 

She started to tell him the real cause 
of her low spirits, then checked herself, 
remembering her mother’s farewell 
warning: 

“Now don't be tempted into tellin’ 
your father about what Miss Blevins 
said, and work yourself up into cryin’ 
again! It'll spoil your looks, and your 
music, and everythin’. 1 want you to 
do your best—takin’ the place of a pop- 
ular artist like Mr. Lacy.” 

The little girl arose and began to tune 
her violin. 

“Tl be all right, I guess, when I start 
playing, papa,” she said, and managed 
to bring a smile to her lips. 

The Orchids came off the stage and 
stood clustered about the entrance, 
waiting for the applause that should 
bring them into the glare of the foot- 
lights again. One or two people kept 
up a determined handclapping, but the 
others could not be induced to join in, 

The director of the Orchids removed 
a cough drop from between her lips. 

“Hmph!” she exclaimed disgustedly. 
“Just listen to that thin applause! It 
sounds like about three pebbles hitting 
a tin pail! And we sang here for the 
advertisement it would give us! Nice 
advertisement this—a freeze-out! It’s 
something for people to talk about 
when they go away! Serves us right 
for doing it for nothing! Come on— 
we'll bow, but we won't sing an encore. 
Not for just one or two rooters keeping 
it up—I guess not!” 

Following their somewhat masculine 
leader, the quartet filed out and be- 
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stowed upon the audience a frigid and 
resentful bow. 

“It’s a pretty cold crowd, sure 
enough,’ remarked the professor. “Try 
to warm them up, Verdant. They need 
it, and it will do them good.” 

“All right, papa,” murmured the 
young violinist obediently, “but I’m 
afraid they’ll all be so disappointed to 
see some one else in Mr. Lacy’s place 
that they'll just be colder than ever!” 

In spite of extra efforts on her part, 
and a splendid support from her father 
at the piano, the chill of the vast room 
and the unresponsive listeners affected 
Verdant’s sensitive spirit to a marked 
degree,. and it seemed to her that she 
was playing very badly, indeed. Dimly, 
from the opening bars of her perform- 
ance, she had noticed a peculiar flutter- 
ing movement of something white in 
a seat not far from the stage. Fixing 
her attention upon it later, she per- 
ceived that it was a gloved hand keep- 
ing time to the music, and that the 
owner of the hand was a woman, old 
and evidently blind. Her eyes wavered 
uncertainly, but as she leaned forward, 
listening, her whole attitude was one 
of unrelaxed and eager pleasure. 

Again the words of Miss Blevins 
echoed through Verdant’s mind: “I 
don’t believe you'll ever amount to any- 
thing as long as you live,” and she sud- 
denly felt as if she were being put to 
atest. The old lady, beating time with 
her gloved hand, and with that radiant 
look on her sweet, uplifted face, had 
surely no means of knowing whether 
she was listening to a child or to an 
older artist. 

All of Verdant’s lassitude disap- 
peared. She forgot what the other per- 
formers had said of the coldness of the 
audience, forgot her own fear and sad- 
ness, forgot everything but that solitary 
figure waving a rhythmic hand of hope 
in answer to her music! She was con- 
scious of but one wish—to please her 
to the end, and never in her career had 
she played more exquisitely, more 
tenderly ! 

Professor Cochran looked back at 
her across his shoulder, wondering at 
her change of mood. It did not sur- 
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Miss Blevins stooped and kissed the flushed cheek of the little girl. 


prise him in the least when the child 
received the first encore of the evening 
—an outburst of such spontaneous and 
prolonged applause as even Verdant— 
popular as she was—seldom received. 
Going again before the audience, she 
whispered to her father the name of 
one of her most brilliant concert num- 
bers instead of the usual unambitious 
little encore piece, and she played it as 
if inspired! As she bowed to the in- 
creased applause that greeted her at its 
close, she gave one grateful, farewell 











glance toward her 
blind auditor. Imme- 
diately behind the old 
lady, leaning forward 
with equal interest, and 
beating her hands to- 
gether frantically, she 
suddenly perceived 
none other than her 
teacher of mathematics 
—Miss Blevins! 

An intermission fol- 
lowed Verdant’s ap- 
pearance, and as she 
got into her wraps, 
ready to start for home, 
she heard some one call 
to her from the dress- 
ing-room door. The 
clear voice had an un- 
accustomed accent of 
sweetness in it, but 
the young artist knew 
at once it was Miss 
Blevins who was 
speaking and, with a 
fluttering heart, an- 
swered her summons. 

“Mrs. Brinsley 
wishes to become ac- 
quainted with you, 
Verdant,” and she indi- 
cated the blind, white- 
haired woman at her 
side. “It was by Mrs. 
Brinsley’s generous en- 
dowment that the ref- 
uge was built, and she 
is still its chief sup- 
porter.” 

“You were very kind 
to play for us,” said 
Verdant’s admirer graciously, and she 
offered the little violinist the hand that 
had lately kept time to her music. “I 
could hardly believe it possible when 
Miss Blevins told me just now that you 
were a mere child yet, and one of her 
high-school girls. You have a great 
future, my dear, if I am any judge at 
all.” 

In the midst of Verdant’s murmured 
thanks, Miss Blevins took her by the 
shoulder and turned her sharply about. 

“Why did you never tell me you 
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played the violin?” she inquired, almost 
with severity. 

The answer was both simple and 
truthful. 

“Why, I didn’t suppose you’d care 
to know, Miss Blevins. I’ve been such 
a bother to you—so stupid—about those 
unknown quantities and all “4 : 

Miss Blevins, obeying a sudden im- 
pulse of compunction, stooped and 
kissed the flushed cheek of the little 
girl, and loosening the corsage bouquet 
of violets she was wearing, placed it 
in Verdant’s hands. 

“There are other unknown quantities 
to be taken account of beside those in 
algebra,” she remarked dryly. “The 
unknown quantity I failed to discover 
in you was your music. Through that 
music, you'll be able to add more of 
value to the world than if you knew 
all the problems your algebra contains. 
Sometimes we teachers make the mis- 
take of judging a pupil—before we 
know!” 

“Well,” asked Mrs. Cochran, on the 
return of her husband and_ eldest 
daughter, “and how did it all turn out?” 

Verdant’s radiant smile, her starlike 
eyes, answered before she spoke. 

“It all turned out for the best—just 
as you said it would! I’m glad now I 
had to go and play—glad I missed Kit’s 
party and all! Why, mamma, Miss 
Blevins was at that concert—her very 
self—Miss Blevins—and she thinks bet- 
ter of me now, mamma. She liked my 
music—she said so! She kissed me and 
gave me these violets! Oh, what a won- 
derful day it has been!” 
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“Yes, Verdant,” agreed Mrs. Coch- 
ran, “it has been a wonderful day for 
more people than you and me, dear!” 

With one arm about the child’s shoul- 
der she turned and spoke in a hushed 
voice to the professor. 

“I’ve been stayin’ at the Lacys’ the 
entire evenin’-—ever since you’ve been 
gone. The angel of death hovered very 
close there for a while, but—well—it 
turned out to be the angel of life in- 
stead. Mrs. Lacy’s goin’ to get well!” 

“Thank God it’s all over,’ said the 
professor, deeply moved. 

“There's a little baby girl over at the 
Lacys’,” announced Mrs. Cochran, in 
answer to Verdant’s wondering look. 
“It came this evenin’. And Mr, Lacy 
agrees with his wife that it shall be 
named Katherine Verdant after her 
and you. They’re sort of countin’ on 
her bein’ a star violinist when she grows 
up.” 

“What?” cried 
about delightedly. 
to be named after me? 
great? Where is Fern? 
know ?” 

“Somethin’- nice happened for pore 
Fern, too,” replied Mrs. Cochran, a 
twinkle in her eye. ‘Kit phoned, askin’ 
if Fern couldn’t come to the party in 
your place, seein’ as she was sort of 
short on girls. I didn’t want to leave 


Verdant, dancing 
“A dear little baby 
Oh, isn’t that 
Does she 


the young one all alone in the house, 
and, bein’ as she just went wild as 
soon as Kit suggested it, I let her go. I 
don’t know which looked more scared 
as they started off together—she or Al- 
bert Ellis!” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD THOMAS DENISON 


DWARD BURNS, hurrying along 
the street, a bundle under each 
arm, stopped short, his face beam- 

ing. He shifted the packages and ex- 
tended an eager hand. 

“Why, upon my word!” he exclaimed. 
“Saunders, by all that’s good! I haven’t 
seen you for ten years! What are you 
doing?” 

“Just looking around. I’m only here 
for a few hours.” 

“Well, if this isn’t good to see you! 
We were talking of you only this morn- 
ing, Mary and I. Come on home with 
me to dinner! You’re—alone?” 

“Yes, ’'m—just here on business.” 

After a futile remonstrance—Saun- 
ders protested that he wasn’t dressed 
for dinner, and that he really ought to 
get a train for the East—he found him- 
self included in a erowd of suburbanites 
hurrying down the station stairs and 
out through the gate. 

On the express train the two men 
talked of other days, of a table under a 


yellow light, back in a corner of the 
old club dining room, of gallery seats 
at the Saturday night concerts, and lame 
Schimmermeir’s violin. Burns wanted 
to ask about Saunders’ wife—the man 
must have a wife! But, ransacking his 
memory, he seemed to recall a bank- 
ruptcy—or was it a broken engagement ? 
—and so, each silent as to what lay 
uppermost in the thought of the other, 
they talked of how the city had changed. 

“They were always tearing up Adams 
Street,” commented Saunders, stirring 
restlessly. “And the station! Lord! 
It’s the same old joke!” 

Burns took out his watch and looked 
eagerly from the car as the lights of a 
suburb showed through the windows. 

“By the way,’ he said, drawn ir- 
resistibly by. old personalities, “how 
about Amesbury—Wilkie, didn’t we call 
him?—the chap with the pretty hands 
and the scarab in his watch fob? 
Didn’t he marry that—what was her 
name—a woman who sang? Seems to 
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me I remember reading something about 
her studying abroad = 

“Yes, he married her, he—married 
her—I guess he lived an awful life.” 

“She had a good voice, didn’t she ?” 

“Yes, she had a pretty good voice; 
studied over there, and I suppose it 
seemed tame to her to come home and 
keep house for Wilkie when she was so 
near singing in grand opera and she 
didn’t—come back. She never did get 
the opera engagement, you know, but 
she was always expecting it Of 
course, it was mighty expensive—the 
study; it takes a long 
time to get to the 
top! 

“And, you remem- 
ber, she was quite a 
beauty, and she got in 
with some queer peo- 
ple—and Wilkie 
with her over there 
year after year, and 
him pegging away, 
and business not very 
good, he got reckless 
—got to drinking— 
and morphine 
He—shot himself 
last week de 

Saunders cleared 
his throat hoarsely, 
shifted his position, 
and looked out into 
the darkness, hiding 

















his face with his 
hand. 
They got out upon 


a_ lighted platform. 
With the insolence of 
the newest models, 
automobiles puffed in 
the long-suffering 
nostrils of cab horses, 
who refused utterly 
to notice the taunt, 
with the reserve of 
the proud though 
poor. 

“We'll walk,” said 
Burns, “if you don’t 
mind. It’s just a lit- 
tle way—and just a 
little house! I’ve been 
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wanting to build, but Mary won’t hear 
of it for a while. She has a terribly 
economical streak—I tell her it comes 
of having been born in Connecticut.” 
Burns laughed musingly, and walked 
faster, as if, reflected his friend, he 
were a bit of steel drawn by a magnet. 
Doors opened all along the quiet 
street. Women stood smiling in the 


lighted spaces, and children ran out and 
chose boldly from the black-coated pro- 
cession the best men in all the world. 

“Here we are!” exulted Burns, as 
they turned a corner. 
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I haven't seen you for ten years!” 
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It was a little house, snug to the 
ground, a house with sloping eaves and 
many small-paned windows. 

“Out there is the garden,”’ explained 
the owner, pointing to a square of 
black earth; ‘“‘we’ll see it after dinner.” 

Mary Burns herself opened wide the 
door. She held a baby sheltered against 
her bosom. The two little boys who at 
sound of footsteps had run boldly to 
the door, clung, at sight of the stranger, 
timidly to her skirt. 

Between the woman and her husband 
flashed a swift glance, a vital spark, a 
pledge, and a fulfillment. Saunders saw 
it and turned his face away. 

“You remember my old friend Saun- 
ders, Mary? I met him and compelled 
him to come home with me. He was a 
little reluctant; guess it looked like a 
Sabbath day’s journey to him.” 

The woman gave her firm, warm 
hand to Saunders. He looked into the 
fathomless blue mystery of her eyes, 
and remembered that he had called her 
ordinary, remembered the never-to-be- 
forgotten night when he and Amesbury 
had discussed Burns’ marriage, criticiz- 
ing him for his choice of a woman with- 
out Gertrude’s talent, or Dorothy's 
beauty and temperament. Mary Burns 
was slight; her hair and features were 
not of classic type; and yet to Saun- 
ders, in some elusive sense defying 
brush or chisel, she was beautiful past 
belief. 

“T am so glad, so glad!” she said sim- 
ply, and her -low, unhurried voice 
touched some sore place in his soul, and 
lay there like a healing finger. ‘“Ed- 
ward has spoken of you so often I feel 
that we ought to know each other.” 

The guest remembered that he was 
still clinging to her small hand, and 
looking foolishly into her eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, “we ought to know 
each other!” 

The baby regarded the stranger with 
big, grave eyes, deliberately, ex- 
haustively, and laid her gold-haloed 
head in the safe retreat of her mother’s 
throat. When Burns had taken care of 


his guest’s coat and his own, he held 
out eager hands to his little daughter. 
She drew up pink-booted feet, reached 
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rashly into space with pink arms dec- 
orated, apparently, with bracelets, 
which developed before Saunders’ fas- 
cinated vision into a series of truly 
remarkable wrinkles, opened a moist, 
toothless mouth in the direction of the 
approved one, and, after a series of 
convulsive exercises, startling to the un- 
initiated, rendered her unalterable ver- 
dict in an explosive “ba! ba!” The 
little boys, emboldened by such feminine 
daring, jumped out upon their father, 
and, thus happily besieged, Burns led 
his guest to the living room. 

Mary disappeared, and Saunders 
heard extra silver and china being 
added to the table. Returning, she took , 
the baby, who appeared to be fickle in 
her preferences, and sat down in a low 
chair beside a workbasket. 

A red ball from its mysterious depths 
the curious little feminine turned round 
and round with pink, uncertain fingers, 
and, at certain points of its orbit, bit 
at it droolingly. The two little boys on 
the floor, busy with picture books, ap- 
pealed at frequent intervals for the 
mother’s corroboration of their artistic 
sense, and were rewarded with nods 
and smiles. 

In the small room, at once so full of 
peace and so full of life, the old friend 
looked at the pictures on the dull-toned 
walls, the shelves of books, the sheets 
of music on the open piano—the chil- 
dren—and he knew that here had been 
garnered the best from a world of 
waste and dross; that here, within and 
not without, lay the attainment of the 
heart’s ultimate desire. And the small 
woman in the low chair he felt to be 
the light of the place,'and all else a 
reflection of her luminous life—a fire 
that warmed his frozen spirit. 

After dinner, which she herself 
served while Nora took care of the 
baby, now grown garrulous, Mary went 
upstairs with the children. After a 
half hour there were laughing protests, 
treble-voiced arguments, an opening 
door, and Mary’s voice at the head of 
the stairs: “The boys think they really 
must go down, Edward, to say good 
night.” 

“Sure,.sure! 


Let ’em come! They 
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always do that,’ apologized Burns 
proudly. 

And they came, tumbling awkwardly 
in fuzzy white nightgowns—the kind 
with feet. 

“You didn’t play bear,” they re- 
minded shyly, but with infinite regret. 

“Well, so we didn’t! Now, just 
once !” 

And before Saunders’ enchanted eyes, 
Edward Burns, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, played bear! 

“Now, skip along!” he said, emerg- 
ing, disheveled and at once beaten and 
triumphant. He hoped that the pale 
man in the morris chair had noticed 
that the little boys were the images of 
their mother. 

“Saunders,” he said, offering cigars, 
“T’m ashamed not to know, but—are 
you married?” And then, at the con- 
vulsive twitching of his friend’s face: 
“Oh! Forgive me! Saunders, I did 


not know!” 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” said the 
guest, the unlighted cigar in his shaking 
fingers. 
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“You didn’t play bear,” they reminded shyly, but with infinite regret. 


With pained wonder, Burns read in 
the thin, whitening hair, the stooped 
shoulders, and fear-haunted eyes, that 
the book of his friend’s youth was 
sealed forever. 

“Do you suppose,” begged Saunders 
hoarsely, “that I could stay on here to- 
night with you people? [’m—I’m 
rather gone to pieces He leaned 
his head on his clenched hands. 

“Why, Saunders, we had no intention 
of letting you go to-night! You stay 
right here as long as you want to. Just 
rest. You need rest. You're tired.” 

“Yes! God! Yes, I’m tired! Not 
my body—it’s deeper than that!” 

“Mary’ll take care of you, and you'll 
get your grip on things again. You'll 
get your courage back before you know 
it. I’m sure you will! Mary’s wonder- 
fu! that way. It’s—it’s a sort of a 
gift.” 

“T know,” said Saunders. “I know 
what you mean! I—TI think I'll be all 
right in the morning. But to-night, I’m 
—afraid! Afraid of myself! When 
you met me this afternoon, I was not on 
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I—I was thinking of 


” 


mry way East! 
Amesbury—and of his way out 

Suddenly he lifted his head. Mary, 
in the room above, was singing the baby 
to sleep. He thought of his mother, as 
he had not thought of her in years, and 
of the last song she had crooned when 
he was ashamed, even in his sickness, 
lest any one hear it—he was so old— 
for he was ten. Never since then until 
this hour had he heard a woman sing 
her child to sleep! He thought of his 
mother ; he thought, too, in some weary, 
wounded fiber of his brain, of Ames- 
bury’s wife, of her consuming ambition, 
her feverish years, her empty, painted 
arms Other thoughts—forbidden 
thoughts—crowded in upon him—his 
futile endeavors—his withered hopes. 
And yet, as the nightly miracle was per- 
formed in the room above, a strange 
thing happened. He felt the swift up- 
breaking, the warm rushing from some 
long frozen thing in his soul, the old, 
old cup of bitterness. 
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“We were divorced,” he said bro- 
kenly. ‘Dorothy and I—this after- 
noon Be 





“Do you know,” said Mary that 
night, when the guest had retired, “I 
felt so sure that he had lost his wife 
and ¥ 

“Yes—yes—he lost her!” 
turned from her searching eyes. 

“Was it long ago?” 

He took her in his arms and drew her 
face to his shoulder. 

“I—I think it was quite recent.” 

“Sometimes,” said Mary, clinging to 
him, “I used to wish—I have never 
spoken of it, but I knew what brilliant 
women your friends in the club married 
—I used to read about them in the pa- 
pers—and I wished—not for my sake, 
Edward, my life is so full of you, dear, 
and the children, but for your sake—I 
wish that I had some gift—a voice—or 
—beauty—to make you proud.” 
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The Mime 


She who loves us is our mime, reflecting mood for mood. 


—From an old letter. 


FREMEMBER me a little as I go! 

Dear love, a little while remember me! 
It will be lonely through the dark and snow 
And I was one who danced so faithfully. 

I echoed true the merriment and song— 
But ah! the music playeth overlong! 


Nay, I have laughed when but your laughter sprung, 
Have melted swiftly at your sudden kiss, 
Have felt my tears brim up to yours, have sung 


The song you sang: 





and ne’er a note amiss. 


But [ have hid too deep the pain that stung 
In mine own heart—Nay, love, think not of this! 


The lamps are blown, the stage is dark and bare. 

I gather close my tinseled robes and go. 

To-morrow night the same glad lights will glare. 

It will be sweet to rest mine eyes, I know. 

And yet, O love, through all these after years 

The strange, fair mimes who mirror back your tears! 





MARGARET 


BELLE Hovuston. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


AUL CONDON leaned before Ella 
Vaughan as she sat, flushed and 
breathless from the last wild 

whirl about the hall, so as to hide her 
from the rest of the assembly. The 
rest of the assembly, however, needed 
no instruction as to whom Paul’s tall 
figure half concealed; Paul and Ella 
were called, in the academic idiom of 


Babcock = College, corollaries of the 
same proposition. 
“Oh, Ella!” he murmured, with as 


much intensity as he dared to put into 
his voice, with Edith Gersteler not three 
feet away, watching him with amused, 
malicious eyes, and quite flagrantly lis- 
tening. “Oh, Ella, you dance divinely!” 

“Our steps do suit, don’t they?” an- 
swered Ella, the provocative gleam in 
her eyes denying the demureness of her 
lips, and the noncommittal triteness of 
her remark, 

“Suit!” cried Paul rapturously. 

“Say, Condon, old man,” called a 
youth at his elbow, “that girl that’s vis- 
iting Amy Greer—the tall one, with the 
neck like a giraffe, | mean—sent me to 
find you. The next is hers—your next, 
I mean. And she said to tell you that 
she would be in the conservatory when 
you were ready.” 

Paul muttered something that sound- 
ed faintly like “Hell!” and the herald 
from the lady with the giraffelike neck 
wagged a Teproving finger at him, and 
said: “Naughty, naughty !” 

“Oh, get out, Wilson, do!” 

Wilson obliged, with a laugh, and 
Paul turned appealing eyes upon Ella. 
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“Divide one of your extras for me, 
do, like a—dear!” he begged, and his 
brightening eyes proclaimed the sense 
of tremendous daring with which he ut- 
tered the word, and also the feeling of 
triumph that its utterance produced. 
“I’ve got to see you. There’s some- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

“Aren’t you going back with the rest 
of us in the hay wagon?” asked Ella, as 
one who sees no need for the granting 
of special opportunities. 

“Of course Iam. But how much can 
I say to you—alone—with thirty-two 
imbeciles, or thereabouts, shouting 
‘Clementina’ all the way into Babcock? 
You will give me another dance, won’t 
you?” He had the air of pleading for 
his soul’s salvation. 

“I truly don’t see how I can,” an- 
swered Ella, studying with deliberative 
eyes the program tied to the front of 
her blue chiffon frock. Then she 
pouted and looked up with a little chal- 
lenge in the depth of her brown eyes. 
“Youre a little late in asking, you see,” 
she reminded him. 

“And whose fault was that, I should 
like to know!” retorted Paul fiercely. 
“You’ve been so tied up with that Har- 
vard nincompoop i 

“Mr. Endicott has been very kindly 
helping me to make up my trigonom- 
etry,’ interrupted Ella suavely. “I 
really don’t see why you should call 
him names. Babcock is very lucky to 
have him for an instructor this winter.” 

“Look out, Paul!” called young Wil- 
son, as the band struck up again. ‘Here 
comes Amy Greer and your partner.” 

“This is ours, Ella, isn’t it?” de- 
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manded a plump youth with a pink, per- 
spiring face, dashing up to Ella. And 
as she smiled welcomingly upon him, 
and rose to place her hand upon his 
arm, the disgruntled Paul withdrew to- 
ward the young lady of the giraffelike 
neck, approaching in the wake of her 
anxiously conscientious hostess. 

The dances of Gamma Tau Chi were 
always described in Babcock Univer- 
sity’s organ of student thought, the 
Babcock Babble, as among the pleasant- 
est social events of that socially inclined 
institution of learning. Fortunate the 
girls who were bidden to them, and an 
utter failure was the career of that coed 
who never succeeded in capturing an 
invitation. 

The dance this evening was felt, both 
by the hosts and their amiable guests, 
to have eclipsed all its predecessors. 
Instead of being held in the Gamma 
Tau Chi house, in Babcock, it had been 
given ten miles out of town at the ranch 
owned by the father of one of the 
Gamma Tau Chis. Two big hay wag- 
ons had been commandeered from the 
ranches on the outskirts of the town 
for the transportation of the guests. 
Automobiles had been expressly pro- 
hibited, and the girls had bundled their 
chiffon frills gingerly in among the 
warm, sweet-scented, dried alfalfa, and 
had been covered with buffalo robes for 
the journey out. 

The return trip was to be made by 


the light of a moon scheduled to rise , 


about midnight. Dance rules were 
rather strict at Babcock, and the last 
waltz had to end promptly as the clock 
struck twelve; that was one of the rea- 
sons why the Gamma Tau Chis plumed 
themselves upon this particular dance. 
Even though the band stopped play- 
ing on the very first stroke of mid- 
night, and the chaperons relentlessly 
arose with truly chaperonish gleams 
of determination and relief in their 


eyes, still there would be an hour and 
a half or two hours of merrymaking. 
There would be the ride home—none of 
your swift, breathless dashes in motor 
cars—but a real, leisurely, soul-satisfy- 
ing ride, with a climbing moon to silver 
the snowy peaks of the more distant 
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mountaiis and to cast wonderful pur- 
ple shadows on the nearer hills. And 
there would be songs, under cover of 
which a discreet and eloquent Gamma 
Tau Chi might successfully tell a Bab- 
cock girl almost. anything he pleased, 
even though an Argus-eared chaperon 
sat beside. 

Oh, yes, it had been a very well-ar- 
ranged dance indeed! And Mr. Paul 
Condon was particularly grateful for 
the arrangement as he ended the even- 
ing by standing gloomily against the 
pine-and-hemlock-hung wall, watching 
the obdurate Ella dance her undivided 
extras with the various young gentle- 
men who had had the forethought to 
engage them in time. He was going to 
ask her what he wished to ask her; he 
was going to tell her what he wished to 
tell her, that night, though all the pow- 
ers of Babcock combined to thwart him. 

Ella, though she had been minded to 
try Paul somewhat in the matter of the 


. dances, was not disposed to drive him to 


open rebellion against the conventions 
by rendering herself inaccessible on the 
homeward ride. She maneuvered to 
leave the dressing room some minutes 
later than her aunt, who was one of the 
most conscientious chaperons’ ever 
known, and who considered it her duty 
to give Ella even more attention than 
the other young guests of Gamma Tau 
Chi. 

At the foot of the stairs she saw Paul 
waiting with the same Bismarckian ex- 
pression that had distinguished him 
during the extras. She hesitated for a 
second. There was a thrill of excite- 
ment, almost of fear, in her heart. 
Paul, she told herself half in panic, half 
in pride, was not a boy like most of the 
Gamma Tau Chis; he had been more 
than two years out of the college, more 
than two years in the law school; he 
would be through that, admitted to the 
bar, in practice with his father, before 
another year was passed. He was a 
man! She doubted if he would have 
honored the youthful revels of his for- 
mer society brethren by his presence if 
it had not been for her. What if that 
rather becoming scowl upon his face 
should mean that he was determined— 
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quite determined !—to bring matters to 
a crisis between him and her to-night? 
What could she answer? What did she 
want to answer? 

“Ella!” Paul’s voice, vibrant, in- 
tense, for all its restraint, for all its 
guardedness, floated up the stairway to 
the landing where she hesitated, prey to 
half-comprehended emotions. “Ella! 
Please come down. I want you!” 
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but the power of resisting it seemed to 
have passed from her. She floated 
down the stairs, her blue ruffles billow- 
ing beneath the shabby brown fur of 
her dyed squirrel coat. He came for- 
ward a step to meet her, looking almost 
as if he would infold her in his arms 
when she reached the end of the stairs. 

“Ah, here you are, Condon!” cried 
the hearty voice of one of his Gamma 





“Say, Condon, old man,” called a youth at his elbow, ‘‘that girl that’s visiting Amy Greer sent me 
to find you.” 


She moved slowly down the stair- 
way, her eyes fixed upon his, which had 
grown very dark with excitement. She 
had a curious sense of being alone with 
him, although from the rooms she had 
left and from the ballroom there still 
floated sounds of young talk and young 
laughter. She felt half entranced by 
that look in his eyes. She did not alto- 
gether desire to yield to the sensation, 


Tau brethren behind him. ‘‘You’re 
booked for the second wagon. Mrs. 
Beaton says you'll help her keep the 
youngsters in order. And she told me 
particularly to hurry you up, Miss 
Vaughan!” 

The spell was broken. Ella was con- 
scious of a feeling of relief. Then, 
when she caught sight of Paul’s face, 
with its look of anger and disappoint- 
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ment, she felt suddenly sorry for him. 
She realized, with a little surprise, that 
she did not like to have him disap- 
pomted. How strange that was! For 
she was quite sure now that she was 
glad to have escaped that toward which 
she had been walking two seconds be 
fore. 

“We'd better hurry,” she cried. 
“Aunt Nonie hates to be kept waiting.” 

She darted by him toward the door. 

“But I—I want to speak to you, 
Ella!” 

“You'll have to do your speaking in 
the wagon, then!” called Ella over her 
shoulder. He caught up with her, and 
had the privilege of touching the worn 
fur sleeve for the thirty feet between the 
door and the wagon. It was a brightly 
lighted strip of territory, with the white 
radiance of all the hall globes full upon 
it. He could not even press the fur 
sleeve unduly. And then Mrs. Beaton, 
playing the part of malignant fate, com- 
manded her niece to come and sit beside 
her in the front of the wagon, and sent 
Paul to the rear as a sort of deputy of 
her own. 

And for nearly two hours, while the 
white moon sailed higher and higher 
over the mountains, and the few stars 
visible in its brightness shone frostily 
through the cold, still air, the voices of 
the Gamma Tau Chis and their guests 
were raised in one college song after 
another. All except Mr. Paul Con- 
don’s, that is. His excellent baritone 
was obstinately silent, even when the 
flirtatious damsel next him, despairing 
of a reply to her nonsense by fair 
means, began unfairly to call upon those 
around her to give three guesses as to 
the reason for his moodiness. 

By and by they crossed the railroad 
tracks that led into Babcock. They 
passed the red-brick station, gaunt and 
clearly defined in the moonlight; they 
rode along the main street between the 
low-built, heterogeneous assortment of 
stores, banks, schools, courthouse, city 
hall, and the like. They climbed beside 


the gleaming trolley tracks—over which 
the last car crawled at twelve-ten, as 
the belated youths of Babcock often 
knew to their sorrow—up the hill to the 
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“residential section,’ and on beyond 
that to the university campus. 

All the town was asleep. No lights 
burned anywhere, except in Casey’s 
saloon and in Spanish Joe’s place—an 
establishment in which gentlemen might 
still try their chances with roulette and 
faro, according to the custom of more 
primitive times in Babcock. On _ the 
campus, however, a few lights shone— 
in the fraternity houses, in a few of 
the professors’ homes, and in some of 
the boarding houses. The Vaughans’ 
window beamed mellowly into the white 
night as the wagon halted there to let 
Ella out. 

“I'm getting out here, too,” an- 
nounced Paul, in tones of such deter- 
mination and dignity that not even the 
most flippant of his fellows dared to 
laugh. “I will w:.lk the rest of the way 
home, to restore circulation. Have you 
got your keys, Ella?’ 

He asked the question loudly, and 
with the extreme formality of a young 
man bent solely upon getting through 
with his duties as escort. 

“Drive on! In pity, in mercy, drive 
on!” called out the girl beside whom 
Paul had been sitting, and with a laugh 
in which even the driver joined, her 
benevolent injunction was obeyed. The 
wagon swung round the corner to leave 
the girls from the Alpha Phi house. 

“Thank Heaven they’re gone, the 
noisy, brainless imbeciles!’”” said Paul 
devoutly. “Ella, I’m going to say what 
I have to say or perish in the attempt.” 

Ella stood on the doorstep with her 
key extended toward him to unlock the 
door. Somehow she no longer felt 
afraid of what he was going to say; she 
could cope with him now; she had only 
a sort of tender amusement concerning 
his plight. 

“You'll surely perish if you try to 
make much of a speech in this tempera- 
ture,” she assured him. And then the 
door burst open from within. Her fa- 
ther, in an old smoking jacket, stood be- 
fore them. 

“Hello, Nellie; I thought I heard the 
wagon stop here. How are you, Con- 
don? I was afraid you had forgotten 


’ 
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your keys, Nell. Did you have a good 


time ?” 

“Very good, indeed,” Ella assured 
him demurely, her eyes dancing mis- 
chievously upon Paul. He had merely 
made some sort of rumbling noise in his 
throat in response to Professor Vaugh- 
an’s greeting and question. 

3etter come in, Condon, for a min- 
ute, and get a warm drink. Your 
mother’s left some hot cocoa on the 
hob,” he explained to Ella. 

But Paul somewhat abruptly declined 
the proffered hospitality, and dashed off 
down the hill. Ella went into the 
house, smiling a little. It was just as 
well that circumstances should aid her 
in teaching that determined young man 
that he could not immediately have his 
own way in everything. Not immedi- 
ately. Of course, eventually was quite 
another matter. 

To such vague thoughts as these she 
finally fell asleep, only to find herself 
in dreams once more the victim of that 
strange, sweet, overmastering sensation 
that had dominated her for an instant 

as she left the dance. 


CHAPTER II. 


“There’s the most ‘exciting news, 
Nellie,” said Mrs. Vaughan to her 
daughter, as that young lady made her 
tardy appearance the next morning in 
the dining room. Mrs. Vaughan sat 
with her mending basket among the 
plants in the sunny embrasure of a bay 
window. “I told Hilda to keep some- 
thing hot for you, and she'll bring it in 
if you ring. Did you have a good time, 
child, last night?” 

“A wonderful time,” answered Ella 
softly, still moved by the recollection of 
her dream. 

“That’s nice,” answered her mother 
absently. ‘But listen to what I have 
to tell you. Or’—she fumbled among 
the stockings in the basket—“maybe I’d 
better read it. Oh, dear! there goes the 
telephone. Your father’s expecting a 
call from the ore expert.” 

“T’ll answer it,” said Ella, with a pre- 
monition that the message was for her, 
and not for her father. She moved 
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down the hall to the telephone stand 
beneath the stairs. Her mother heard 
her soft, “Yes, yes,” and then a final: 
“Yes, I'll be in at four o’clock.” 

She came back to the dining room, 
and sat down before her toast and cof- 
fee. There was a soft flush on her 
cheeks, a soft light in her dark eyes. 
She looked idly at the superscriptions 
of the letters beside her plate. 

“What were you going to read to me, 
mother?” she asked, pushing the mail 
aside. 

“A letter from your Uncle Frank. 
They want you to come and spend the 
winter with them.” Mrs. Vaughan’s 
voice shook with the joyful excitement 
of the thought. 

“Want me?” asked Ella, dazed. 
“Why, they never saw me but once!” 

Mrs. Vaughan looked at her daugh- 
ter as if she thought that one seeing was 
enough to inspire a desire for more in 
any normal heart, but she refrained 
from saying so. She answered only: 

“Well, anyway, that’s what they 
want. Your Uncle Frank says 
She ran her eyes hastily down the type- 
written sheet that she held. “Oh, here 
it 1s: 

“I, of course, will pay all her expenses, in- 
cluding her outfitting. Susan thinks it might 
be as well if she waited until she reached 
New York before purchasing new clothes. I 
am stire that the change will do her good— 
not that she did not seem very healthy when 
we had the pleasure of meeting her last 
spring; but change does every one good. 
And, of course, New York ought to prove a 
very broadening experience to her after her 
long residence in Babcock. I hope that you 
will see your way toward letting her come. 
With kind regards from both Susan and my-* 


self to all your family, your aff. brother, 
“FRANCIS VAUGHAN.’ 





“There!” Mrs. Vaughan ended, 
triumph. 
“T wish they had asked you and fa- 


ther!” cried Ella. 
“Nonsense, dear! Your father 
couldn’t leave his lectures, and I 


couldn't leave your father. Did I read 
the part about his inclosing a check 
for preliminary expenses? A check for 
three hundred dollars!” she added jubi- 
lantly. 




















He caught up with her, and had the privilege of touching the 


worn fur sleeve for the thirty feet between 
the door and the wagon. 


“Oh, mother!” breathed Ella, in awe- 
struck tones. 

Over in the school of mines, Profes- 
sor Vaughan was passing an interval 
between two lectures in the faculty 
room. He feigned to be occupied in 
writing a letter, but he welcomed every 
interruption, to explain, with flushed, 
excited face, that he was writing to his 
brother, “Francis Vaughan, yes, the 
Francis Vaughan, the oil magnate,” a 
reply to an invitation extended to Ella 
to spend the winter in New York. 

“Why, I didn’t know you were re- 
lated to that Vaughan,” almost every- 
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paused to remark. 
your people were 
Ohioans.” 


“Frank’s the New York 
branch of the family,” Profes- 
sor Vaughan would reply, with 
a slight swelling of the chest. 

“Never heard you speak of 
him before,’ observed one of 
his listeners. 

“I haven’t spoken of him 
much,” admitted the professor. 
“We had rather a fierce row 
when I insisted on coming 
West and fooling with the 
chemistry of metals, instead of 
staying at home in Zanesburgh 
and going into father’s store. 
Frank did, and I guess that 
when he struck oil in the back 
yard he was rather glad I was 
not there. He bought up 
everything in sight in Zanes- 
burgh then, and the _ entire 
town turned out to be floating 
on oil. Well, I don’t begrudge 
him his luck.” 

“He didn’t stay long in 
Zanesburgh himself after he 
made his fortune, did he?” in- 
quired some one. 

“No; he’s been prominent in 
New York for a good many 
years now. He passed through 
this district last spring, and 
looked us up. It’s always bet- 
ter to let bygones be bygones. 
We made up our early differ- 
ences. I think the desire for 
family ties begins to pull at 
him. Poor Frank! He hasn’t gotten 
everything out of life, even though he 
is a magnate. He has wretched health, 
can’t look a cup of coffee in the face, 
and dares not touch a bit of buttered 
hot toast! And they never had any 
children; I fancy that was a good deal 
of a disappointment to him.” 

“Poor old Vaughan!” his colleagues 
murmured to one another, as they left 
him, still talking a trifle garrulously of 
his family affairs. “I guess he’d be able 
to give his magnate brother a few 
points on the joys of having a large 
family! Well, I suppose the three older 


body 
“Thought 
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boys are practically on their own feet 
now. It would be a good thing if their 
uncle would give them a boost. Evi- 
dently Vaughan hopes that he will do 
something for Ella. He’s as excited 
about this invitation to her as the girl 
can be herself. Ah, well! It would be 
a pleasant thing if something easy 
and prosperous. should befall the 
Vaughans.” 

If Professor Vaughan’s excitement 
were such that it revealed itself to the 
eyes of his associates, Mrs. Vaughan’s 
was even more marked. She followed 
her daughter about, as that young wom- 
an attended to her belated household 
duties, talking a constant stream as to 
the glittering possibilities of the New 
York visit. 

“It’s for your own sake, child,” she 
said tremulously, “that I’m chiefly glad. 
Poor dear! You've had so little, it has 
almost broken my heart sometimes.” 

She paused to wipe a glistening tear 
from her eye, and in the pause Ella’s 
young arms were around her, and Ella's 
soft lips against her cheek, and Ella’s 
warm, protesting voice in her ear: 

“Had so little! I've had everything! 
I’ve had the best parents and the nicest 
brothers, and the most fun that a girl 
ever had! And look at my education !” 
Naive pride shone in her dark eyes, set 
her head at a more regal angle upon 
her slim, young neck. “I may not have 
had a thousand party dresses a year, 
or a limousine to run over people with, 
but I can’t think of anything else I’ve 
lacked.” 

Mrs. Vaughan laughed and patted 
her daughter’s shoulder. 

“You're a good girl, darling, and al- 
ways have been. Always the most con- 
tented little thing! Why, even as a 
baby * But she stayed her stream 
of maternal recollections. “But you 
really haven’t had much that a girl 
ought to have,” she resumed, after a 
second. “You’ve never heard an opera 
in your life ‘ 

“You're forgetting the 
Victrola,” interrupted Ella. 

“Oh, bother the Lansings’ Victrola!” 
replied Mrs. Vaughan energetically. 
“You’ve never had a chance to be fa- 








Lansings’ 
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miliar with good music, or to see good 
pictures. Why, we haven't been able 
to afford to let you go down to Den- 
ver, even, for the good plays that have 
happened to come there. And”—she 
hesitated, looked at her daughter wav- 
eringly, but finally took courage to go 
on—‘and you haven't had a chance to 
meet the sort of young men I should 
really like to have you know.” 

A wave of rosy red ran over Ella’s 
face from the edge of her soft, brown 
pompadour to the open collar of her 
flannel middy blouse. But it was rather 
a wave of loyal anger than of embar- 
rassment. 

“Why, mother!” she cried indignant- 
ly. “How can you say such a thing? 
The Babcock boys are splendid. Why, 
my own brothers—your own sons 
She broke off, speechless before the 
appalling realization of her mother’s 
amazing treachery. 

“I’m not saying anything against the 
Babcock boys,” replied Mrs. Vaughan 
earnestly, “and of course I think that 
my own sons are wonderful. But they 
have had Eastern ancestry, Eastern 
ideals of—er—Eastern ideals of culti- 
vation and refinement,” she plunged on. 
“Most of the other boys have not had 
even that. Truly, my dear, I should be 
very sorry to have you settle down in 
Babcock without having at least had a 
chance to compare it with some other 
part of the world. Of course, when 
the time comes for you to marry, I 
want you to marry for love, and noth- 
ing else, but I can’t help hoping that 
you may fall in love with some one who 
will be able to offer you,an easier, pret- 
tier, gayer life than most of these Bab- 
cock boys could. I hope I’m not mer- 
cenary, but I can’t help remembering 
that most of them are working their 
own way through college, and that 
there’s no prospect of their marrying 
the foolish girls to whom they get en- 
gaged, for years. Your father and I 
both said, this morning when your Un- 
cle Frank’s letter came, how heartily 
glad we weré that you weren’t entan- 
gled in any of these youthful affairs, 
at any rate before you had the chance 
to see a little of the world. Oh, my 
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dear, life is hard on women at the best. 
I’ve been a happy woman, but I hope 
you will have an easier life—a gayer 
life!” 

Ella stood with downcast eyes and 
flushed cheeks, listening to the maternal 
wisdom. This time the flush was not 
one of indignant loyalty. She won- 
dered if she ought not to tell her mother 
that she was entangled, that only a few 
stupid interventions of chance had pre- 
vented her from coming home last night 
engaged to Paul Condon; and that she 
rather thought she would have been 
glad to have it so. But would she really 
have been glad? Was her mother 
right? Was it better to have seen the 
world before settling down in Bab- 
cock, or anywhere else? 

Thus it happened that when Paul 
Condon arrived at the residence of Pro- 
fessor Vaughan at four o'clock that 
afternoon he was met by rather a dif- 
ferent young woman from the one of 
whom he had taken leave at two in 
the morning. He was promptly aware 
of the difference. He felt her remote 
from him, in spite of the friendly 
warmth of her handclasp. He felt that 
the shining dark eyes were not shining 
for him, that the soft rose that stained 
her cheeks was due to no hope or fear, 
no tremulous joy, at the prospect of his 
words. Chilled by the perception, he 
did not advance at once upon the sub- 
ject of his discourse. 

“Are you going to the glee-club con- 
cert to-morrow night?” he asked in- 
stead, despising his own cowardice. 

“Yes. Is it going to be a good one?” 
Paul was a member of the glee club, 
and able therefore to speak with au- 
thority concerning the prospects of the 
concert. 

“Only fair. Thompson’s laid up with 
tonsilitis, and Fraser’s tenor can’t touch 
his. Still, it won’t be bad.” He strug- 
gled with himself to discover a path 
leading from the glee-club concert to a 
proposal of marriage. Not finding it 
immediately, he temporized: “Are you 
going to Annie Lewis’ luncheon and 
bridge next Saturday?” 

Ella nodded. “That is, I think so. I 


don’t believe I’ll be gone before then.” 
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“Going down to Denver?” inquired 
Paul, in some alarm. He hated to think 
of Babcock without Ella even for the 
limited period of a two-or-three-day 
visit to their nearest big city. Ella 
smiled and shook her head. 

“Worse than that,” she said softly. 
Paul’s face grew pale beneath his tan. 

“You’re not going to Chicago to visit 
Amy Steeneck?” he appealed stormily. 

“I’m going to New York to visit 
Uncle Frank’s family,” she told him. 
There was a look of pity and of sor- 
row in her dark eyes as she watched 
Paul take the news, but he could not see 
that. 

“To New York!” he gasped. “‘But— 
but Oh, Ella, you mustn’t! You 
can’t!” 

Ella smiled upon him kindly. 

“I’m afraid it’s all settled,” she said. 
“Father sent a letter to Uncle Frank, 
accepting the invitation, to-day at 
noon.” 

“But, Ella, Ella, I can’t let you go! 
Why”—Paul rushed along impetuous- 
ly enough now—‘‘why, don’t you*know 
that I love you? Don’t you know that 
I came here to-day to tell you that, to 
beg you to promise to marry me? Oh, 
Ella! You mustn’t go away! I can 
scarcely live with you out of my sight. 
Say that you’ll marry me, and don’t go 
off there.” 

This, of course, was very selfish 
pleading, but there are moods in which 
young women find masculine selfishness 
very flattering and rather appealing. 
Ella was alive only to the love and 
yearning in Paul’s words, not to their 
selfishness. But she looked at him with 
soft denial in her eyes. 

“Even if we were engaged,” she an- 
swered, “I should have to go. It’s the 
first friendly overture, you know, from 
the New York branch of the family. 
And it must be accepted. Uncle Frank 
could do a great deal for Ned and Will 
and the other boys, if he should take it 
into his head to——” 

“And so you’re to be sacrificed in 
order to have something done for Ned 
and Willie!” stormed Paul grimly. 

Ella smiled. “I don’t think many 
girls in Babcock would call it being 
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sacrificed if they were asked to make a 
winter’s visit in New York,” she in- 
formed him. ‘With all their expenses 
and everything paid, you know,” she 
added. 

“You don’t love me!” cried Paul, in 
fierce accusation. 

“T never said I did,’ Ella reminded 
him gently. 

“But, oh, Ella, you do, don’t you? 
You will, won't you? You must!” 

He caught her hands, but she drew 
them away. 

“IT don’t know whether I do or not,” 
she answered, with conscientious hon 
esty. “Once or twice I've thought that 
perhaps I did. But sometimes I’ve 
thought that maybe I only loved having 
you in love with me.” 

Her eyes besought his 
pardon for the thought. 


“Nonsense! You read eZ 4 


Z. Z Y 4, 
much poetry. Of course YF A-~ Bs 


too many books, too 


you love me! Oh, Filla, 4A 
don’t doubt your own 
heart, your own emo- 
tions! I could not feel 
toward you as I do—I 
could not!—if there 
were no answering feel- 
ing in you. It isn’t in 
nature. It would be-— 
wrong, unjust, for nature 
to befool a man so!” 


“If that theory were true, and a girl 
had to feel a response to every man 
who fell in love with her—well, most 
of us would have been married long 
ago!” 

Ella stated this fact somewhat coldly. 
She did not altogether enjoy having her 
love insisted upon as a right. 

“No other fellow ever really loved 
you as I do. I don’t mean that they 
haven’t been in love with you—good 
Lord! why wouldn’t they be? But 
they’re nothing but boys,” declared the 
senior law student grandly. “They 
can’t know anything about how a man 
feels. I know I’m not good enough 
for you, Ella.” He grew suddenly 
humble, transforming himself with 


















He stood upon the station platform and watched her excited, starry, rosy, altogether adorable face smiling 
mistily out upon them from the Pullman window. 
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lightning speed from the overlord of 
the feminine heart into the abject suitor 
for it. “Nobody is. But I'll make you 
happy! I'll give you everything you 
want—I don’t mean now, at first. I 
know we're poor as church mice, and 
that father’s no good at his own busi- 
ness of making money, though he’s such 
a peach of a lawyer! But I shall be 
different. Ella, Ella”’—his face was 
white, his eyes black with the passion 
of longing and hope and fear that con- 
sumed him—‘you must say you will 
marry me!” 

She was powerfully swayed, rather 
by the keen misery of his face than by 
his promises of future grandeur or his 
boyish insistence. But even as she wav- 
ered toward him she saw the window 
darkened by her mother’s figure, pass- 
ing along the piazza. She saw, in a 
flash, the dumpiness of its outline, the 
slight bend in its shoulders, its weari- 
ness, its undue age, the shabby neatness 
of its garments; her mind’s eyes saw 
the face worn beyond its years, the anx- 
ious eyes that besought something less 
hard for the child than the mother her- 
self had known. New York, Uncle 
Frank and his family, the roseate pos- 
sibilities of life and change, all flashed 
before her, obliterating Paul’s stormy, 
pleading countenance. 

“Oh, Paul!” she cried, with a break 
in her voice. “I can’t! I can’t! I want 
to see something of the world before I 
say that I will marry any one. It would 
disappoint mother horribly if I should 
get engaged now P 

“She wants you to marry some rich 
New Yorker!” declared Paul, in the 
same voice he might have used to ac- 
cuse Mrs. Vaughan of desiring to mas- 
sacre the innocent infants of Babcock, 
or to boil its decrepit old people in oil. 
“She wants you to marry a rich New 
Yorker !” 

“At any rate, she knows that I shan’t 
marry a rich New Yorker, or a poor 
Babcocker, either, without being in 
love!” flashed Ella. 

“IT won’t say any more,” declared 
Paul.gloomily. “You haven’t had lux- 





ury out here—almost none of us has 
You'll be dazzled by it, car- 


had it. 
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tied away! The fever for pleasure will 
get into your blood. You'll learn not to 
be satisfied with existence if it doesn’t 
include a dinner party and a box at the 
opera and a dance afterward, every 
night in the week. You'll develop an 
appetite for admiration. You'll be un- 
satisfied if you don’t have silly dudes” 
—Paul relapsed into the angry vocabu- 
lary of a bygone day—'‘sending you 
flowers, and paying you compliments 
eight nights in the week. Oh, well, go 
on! I can't compete with your Uncle 
Frank and his set. But you'll never 
meet another man who will love you as 
I do, Ella!” he ended, with conviction. 

“I’m sorry, Paul,” faltered Ella. 
“Perhaps—when I—come back x 

“You'll never come back! Your body 
may reappear here long enough to make 
the proper effect at your wedding, but 
your heart and mind will not. Not for 
years, that is. But when you've tested 
luxury and fashion to the end, you'll 
know how much better the simple joys 
and the common lot are than all the 
gayety and glitter for which you sac- 
rificed them. But you'll never come 
back, except to be followed by some 
sap-headed young millionaire, and mar 
ried in the college chapel! Oh, Ella!’ 

“You do talk the craziest nonsense!” 
cried Ella, divided between laughter and 
tears and anger. 

“I shall always love you,” he stated 
in conclusion, taking up the hat that he 
had laid upon the piano. Then he came 
close to her. A trembling seized her. 
He bent above her, his pale, stormy, 
young face very close to hers. 

“Ella,” he pleaded, “before it’s wrong 
—before you belong to any one else 
or. 9 








And then she felt his arms about her, 
his lips upon hers. For a second she 
struggled. Then, with a great sigh, she 
surrendered to his mastery. In another 
second she would have told him that 
she would not go to New York, that 
she would marry him, that she would 
belong to him forever; but a heavy 
tread upon the piazza caused Paul’s 
arms to drop. They sprang apart. 

“No other man can ever rob me of 
that moment!” he whispered trium- 



















































phantly, breathlessly, before her father 
entered the room. 

Professor Vaughan’s eyes seemed 
rather nearsighted and unobservant be- 
hind great, convex glasses. But what 
he read in the looks of the two before 
him caused ‘him to decide that night that 
Ella should start East at once. 

“She must have her chance!” the 
parents cried, protesting against young 
passion’s effort to thwart their plans. 
And so it happened that Paul Condon 
did not see Ella again until, with a 
noisy crowd of the Babcock boys and 
girls, he stood upon the station platform 
two days later, and watched her excited, 
starry, rosy, altogether adorable face 
smiling mistily out upon them from the 
Pullman window. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ella had been a month in New York. 
She stood at the window of her own 
room, and looked out upon the snow 
falling like a soft, gray veil between her 
and Central Park, opposite which her 
uncle’s square stone house stood. She 
was quite correctly, though somewhat 
somberly, dressed in a plain, straight- 
hanging frock of dark-brown velvet, 
with a little line of Limerick lace at her 
throat and wrists. Her Aunt Susan be- 
lieved in having everything of the best. 
It was, she said, “economy in the long 
run,” and it was upon that excellent 
principle that Ella’s simple, New York 
wardrobe had been purchased. 

The girl looked paler, less alive, than 
when she had steamed out of the sight 
of her friends gathered in the Babcock 
station. She sighed as she looked at the 
snowfall. Then she walked over to the 
rosewood desk in one corner of her 
room, and attentively studied the cal- 
endar. 

“November twenty-fourth,” she read. 
“Oh, I wonder if there is any way I 
could induce them to take me to the 
football game Thanksgiving!” 

Color vivified her pale cheeks, hope 
brightened her quiet eyes, for a second. 
Then she shook her head with a sigh. 
A discreet knock interrupted her medi 
tations. Her Aunt Susan’s personal re- 
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tainer—not a maid, for Aunt Susan 
averred that none but peacock women 
required the assistance of a maid in 
getting into their clothes, and not a 
housekeeper, for Aunt Susan believed 
in supervising her own household, and 
not a servant, exactly, but an employee, 
always busy on personal errands, mend- 
ing, and the like—entered the room. 


“Mrs. Vaughan asked me to say that , 


the ladies are beginning to come, miss,” 
she observed. 

“Oh, very well. I'll be down at 
once,” cried Ella, snatching a notebook 
from the desk. Harrington looked at 
her disapprovingly. Harrington did 
not admire birdlike swiftness of mo- 
tion; to her mind it savored of ungen- 
tility. 

In the library—as solemn as _ rose- 
wood, red velvet, and half calf could 
make it—Aunt Susan was _ already 
seated behind the long, polished table, 
and along its sides were grouped ten or 
twelve other women. Ella gave them a 
collective greeting, and hurried to take 
her place at Aunt Susan's august side. 

“The meeting will now come to or- 
der,” declared Aunt Susan. And forth- 
with, the meeting of the Central Coun- 
cil of the New York Branch of the 
Association for the Prevention of the 
Further Spread of Female Suffrage did 
come to order, Ella acting as its secre- 
tary, and taking down the utterances 
of the ladies in shorthand. She had 
been in training for a secretaryship at 
Babcock, and when Aunt Susan had 
learned that, she had immediately dis 
missed her own by-the-hour secretary, 
and had installed Ella in her place. 

“It’s only right that she should make 
some little return to us for all we're 
doing for her,” said Aunt Susan to ac- 
quiescent Uncle Frank. “It will give 
her a feeling of independence.” 

After the C. C. N. Y. B. A. FB. #. S. 
F, S. had outlined its policies for the 
coming month, and had adjourned, 
Aunt Susan graciously asked her niece 
if she would care to go to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art that afternoon. 
Ella was not enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect ; her mind misgave her as to the re- 
finement of her tastes. She found, to 
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her pain, that “good” pictures rather 
bored her; not entirely, she told herself 
extenuatingly, but a little—a little, in 
comparison, for example, with a game 
of football. Still, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art was better than a meeting 
of the board of the Rockyclift Sani- 
tarium, which might be the alternative 
entertainment. 

“T have a little shopping,” she began 
warily. “If you didn’t want me for 
anything in particular?” 

“Shopping? Why, my dear, I thought 
oy were very completely outfitted 

or. ” 





Ella interrupted with a murmtr 
about neckties for the boys. 
“Oh, very well, my dear. I can’t go 


with you. I have promised to speak 
to the Altar Guild of St. Anselm’s 
Church on the objects of our A. P. F. 
S. F.S. You may have one of the cars, 
of course. Would you like Harrington 
to go with you?” Ella energetically 
disclaimed any such desire. “Well, 
come home in time to rest before din- 
ner. Mr. Rowan dines with us to- 
night, and we’ll have a rubber of whist 
after dinner. You will want to be fresh 
and rosy,” she added; and Ella instant- 


ly complied with the hint by blushing | 


violently. 

Mr. Rowan! A bachelor friend of 
her Uncle Frank’s, not more than five 
years his junior! A methodical, unex- 
citing person of a large fortune and ex 
emplary habits; of a maddening regu- 
larity in his life. He always dined once 
a week with Aunt Susan and Uncle 
Frank. He never stayed up later than 
half past ten. He never drank liquors. 
He never smoked. He walked through 
the park from East Seventy-second 
Street to West Fifty-ninth Street, and 
there took the car for his Broad Street 
office every morning when he was in 
town, and felt thereby superior to men 
who did not do so. 

And Ella was being most kindly 
thrown at his desirable head by her 
relatives! Incidentally, he was the only 
unmarried man she had met since she 
came to New York. She thought of 
Paul’s vision of her existence in the 
home of the oil magnate, and suddenly 
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laughed aloud, to Aunt Susan’s bewil- 
derment and annoyance. 

Mr. Rowan, as was natural in a bach- 
elor of regular habits and mature age, 
took his whist seriously. He would not 
play bridge, which he declared to be a 
bastard game; and he expected his part- 
ner to be keenly alive to the possibilities 
of the play. Ella’s attention sometimes 
wandered that evening. Her thoughts 
were in Babcock—the Gamma Tau Chis 
were giving their monthly dance to- 


night, in their fraternity house. Was 
Paul there, she wondered. Was Amy 
Greer wearing her new pir’ — ._.aeuse 


of which she had written to Ella? 
Was 

“My trick, Miss Vaughan,” said Mr. 
Rowan reprovingly, as she wasted a 
trump. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” cried Ella, 
reddening with embarrassment. “I—I 
am so sorry.” 

“It’s no matter at all,” he astonished 
his hosts by saying very kindly. Aunt 
Susan looked triumphantly across the 
table at Uncle Frank. “You usually 
play a very thoughtful game—for a 
woman.” 

“Thank you,” said Ella demurely. 
Here was the stream of flattery which 
was to turn her head, according to 
Paul’s gloomy prognostications! And 
Mr. Rowan wore an air of satisfaction 
and benevolence. 

Neither his benevolence nor Aunt 
Susan’s evident pleasure in it sufficed 
to secure for Ella the boon for which 
she yearned. Her timid suggestion that 
it might be pleasant to go to the foot- 
ball game at New Haven was met by 
them all with looks of horror. Mr. 
Rowan demanded to know, somewhat 
excitedly, if she liked crowds. Her an- 
swer, that she did not like crowds, but 
liked many of the things that crowds 
seemed to like, caused him to shake his 
head dubiously, and to steal a troubled 
glance at her now and then during the 
evening. Uncle Frank said briefly that 
he would lose a thousand dollars rather 
than go to one of those barbaric per- 
formances; and Aunt Susan was equal- 
ly emphatic. It was clear that the sug- 
gestion not only met with no favor, but 
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“If you like this one better, Miss Vaughan,” he benignantly told her, “I think I might assure you that you 
can have it or one as beautiful any time you say the word.” 


that it was regarded as an actual cause 
for suspicion of Ella’s sanity and taste. 

However, Aunt Susan was a kindly 
woman in many ways, and she decided 
the next day that perhaps, after all, in 
spite of the great privilege they were 
bestowing upon Ella, nevertheless, the 
girl, being young, might foolishly long 
for more gayety. She looked down her 
crowded calendar; scarcely a day but 
had its interesting meeting at which 
she, Aunt Susan, was to play an im- 
portant part! She frowned. 

Why could not Ella be satisfied with 
meetings of the Society for the Dis- 
tribution of Bibles Among the Seamen, 
the meetings of the Committee for the 
Christmas Bazaar for the Blind, the 
meetings of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Organization for the Vitalizing of Re- 
ligion? Aunt Susan had been most 
generous about taking her niece to 


everything.‘ Was it possible the girl 
could be tainted with that worst of 
qualities, ingratitude? 

Nevertheless, she would try to do 
something more for her; she would give 
a dinner. Yes, she would give a din- 
ner, even though it was the form of 
hospitality to which her dyspeptic 
spouse took the most violent objection, 
even though it was the form that she 
herself, who had brought certain thrifty 
notions with her from Zanesburgh to 
New York, chafed against as uselessly 
extravagant. 

And so the dinner was given the week 
after the football game, as a sort of a 
compensation to Ella. It was a party 
of twelve, and though Ella was the only 
member of it under forty-five, Aunt 


“Susan primed herself upon having done 


a very kind thing. i 
“There are no gay people among 
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them—none of your noisy, so-called 
smart set,” she had told [Ella in an- 
nouncing her plans. “Your uncle and 
I have never gone in for that sort of 
society. Neither the smart nor the bo- 
hemian,” she added, with unctuous 
pride, “have ever been allowed to cross 
our threshold more than once. At the 
time when Heaven vouchsafed the great 
discovery to your Uncle Frank, and he 
became one of the leading men of our 
country, I said to him: ‘Frank, riches 
shall make no difference to us. We 
may live in a larger house, but it shall 
not be a gatidier one; we may live in a 
larger city, but we shall keep our 
Zanesburgh standards there. Wher- 
ever we go, we shall endeavor to make 
a little Zanesburgh.’ ” 

Ella looked at her with shining eyes 
and steady lips. 

“To make whatever place you went 
to a little Zanesburgh!” she murmured. 
“Aunt Ella, I really believe you have 
succeeded !” 

“T really believe I have,” replied 
Aunt Susan, with satisfaction. 

' The dinner, previous to which Uncle 
Frank grumbled steadily for two days, 
proved that Aunt Susan’s boast was no 
idle one. Her pastor and his wife, her 
physician and his wife, the widowed 
vice president of the A. P. F. S. F. S., 
and the widowered head of ‘the Charl- 
ton Fund for the Technical Education 
of Homeless Presbyteri2.u Newsboys, 
the inevitable Mr. WKkcwan and a viva- 
cious, badly dressed spinster of fifty 
whom Aunt Susan invited, as she told 
Ella, out of charity, because she lived 
in an unheated room in a_ boarding 
house where the food was none too 
good—this was the roll call of her 
guests. Ella thought of the dinner 
parties at home, crowded with laugh- 
ing faces. Often the guests had to 
wait while the forks or spoons of one 
course were washed and brought back 
to be used in another—but what fun 
they were, what fun! 
“Lovely room, 


isn’t it, Miss 


Vaughan?” asked Mr. Rowan, as they 
sat side by side. 

Ella looked at the beautiful, dark- 
wood paneling, at the carved mantel, at 
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the leaping flames beneath it, at the 
great, uncrowded table with its flowers 
and silver, at the impeccable butler and 
his impeccable assistants, and she 
sighed again. 

“Don’t you like it?” exclaimed Mr. 
Rowan, in surprise. 

“Oh, yes, I think it is lovely,” Ella 
hastened to assure him. “I was only 
thinking how different it was from our 
dining room in Babcock.” 

The look of benevolence with which 
Mr. Rowan had been regarding her of 
late deepened behind his glasses. 

“If you like this one better, Miss 
Vaughan,” he benignantly told her, “I 
think I might assure you that you can 
have it or one as beautiful any time 
you say the word.” 

Ella turned astonished eyes upon him 
for a second. Was he trying to inti- 
mate that her uncle and aunt would like 
to adopt her? Heaven forbid! Or 
was he—could it be possible that he 
Oh, she was going crazy! She had had 
four proposals, including Paul’s, and 
she was quite well aware that it would 
be impossible for any sane man to lead 
up to a declaration of love in this man- 
ner. And then the head of the Charl- 
ton Fund for the Technical Education 
of Homeless Presbyterian Newsboys, 
seated at her other side, began to in- 
quire about her impressions of New 
York, and further investigations into 
Mr. Rowan’s meaning were stayed. 

“Miss Vaughan,” said Mr. Rowan, 
later that evening in the drawing-room, 
“may I have the privilege of finding you 
at home to-morrow afternoon at half 
past four?” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” 





y,” said Ella, with 
hasty civility, “but Aunt Susan wants 
me to go with her to engage space for 
the Bazaar for the Blind.” 

“Mrs. Vaughan is a most energetic 
woman,” he said. “Well, so long as 
her activities are daytime ones, and she 
spends her evenings in the home, I do 
not think exception can be taken to 
them justly. But since you are en- 
gaged to-morrow, may I have the privi- 
lege for which I asked on Friday after- 
noon at the same time?” 

Ella inclined her head acquiescently. 
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As was usual with her under all stress 
of emotion, the color flooded her face. 
As she had no means of labeling it “em- 
barrassment,” “annoyance,” “panic,” 
Mr. Rowan was perhaps justified in 
thinking that he beheld the blush of un- 
spoiled maiden modesty at the approach 
of love. 

When she had gone to her room that 
night, and had divested herself of her 
finery, she went to her desk and drew 
forth a packet of letters from Babcock. 
Father, mother, brothers, Amy Greer, 
more Amy Greer—but no letters from 
Paul. And Amy was most chary of his 
name. Her fat, crisscrossed letters 
contained all the Babcock gossip except 
news of Paul. 

He might have written to her him- 
self! But perhaps he also had only 
been the victim of a mood, as she had 
been that night when she had almost 
walked down the stairs into his arms. 
Perhaps he had recovered. Then she 
closed her eyes, and again felt his arms 
about her, his kiss upon her lips. And 
at the memory she had a sudden loath- 
ing of the neat, irreproachable, little 
gentleman who was coming on Friday 
afternoon to offer her a dining room as 
magnificent as her aunt’s! 

She reread Amy’s last letter. What 
merry times they had in Babcock! How 
little they missed her! There had been 
a football game there on Thanksgiving 
—the Denver varsity against the Bab- 
cock; and the Babcock boys had won. 
And the campus had been gay with 
bonfires, and there had been three 
dances in as many of the fraternity 
houses, and Mrs. Eldredge had given 
a dinner, and Ned Wilson’s sister had 
been quite the belle of the occasion. 

‘But this can’t interest you,” Amy 
had written, “with all New York before 
you, and not only New York, but mil- 
lionaire New York! If you don’t come 
back engaged to two or three Vander- 
bilts, Astors, and J. P. Morgans, you'll 
be a disgrace to your native town. I 
wish my uncle had made himself an 
oil magnate or something of that kind. 
I wish our wretched old family had a 
New York branch—I’d show Babcock 
what liveliness really was, after I’d 
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been to see them! Do write more, Ella, 
darling. Your letters are so skimpy. 
Do you think skirts are going to be any 
wider? I’d like to know before I cut 
into the peach-colored satin I got at a 
marked-down sale at Winterberry’s.” 

“They simply wouldn’t believe me if 
I told them,” said Ella cryptically, as 
she switched off the lights and climbed 
into her bed. “I couldn’t have believed 
it myself.” 

There was an air about the house- 
hold the ensuing day that irritated and 
humiliated her. Both Uncle Frank and 
Aunt Susan allowed expressions of 
blandness and congratulation to irradi- 
ate their countenances. Once or twice 
Aunt Susan, though by no means given 
to demonstration, patted her on the 
shoulder. Had that little man fore- 
warned them of his intentions? Were 
they so blind, so besotted, as to imagine 
that she intended to accept his offer of 
marriage? They were pluming them- 
selves, priding themselves, upon their 
immense goodness in having given their 
niece so glorious an opportunity. It 
shone in their eyes, spoke in their 
voices, their satisfaction with them- 
selves. How dared they? How dared 
they look at her like that? Had they 
forgotten what it was to be young? 
Had they forgotten what it was to be 
gay? Did they, in the stultification of 
their lives, in their immense satisfaction 
with their combination of wealth and 
Zanesburgh starcards, think that they 
had given her a glimpse of an existence 
more alluring than her own? Idiots! 
Smug, self-satisfied idiots! 

And how were they going to look at 
her at half past five on Friday after- 
noon, when the carved-oak doors of 
their stone house should close upon an 
indignant, crestfallen, mortified, little 
Mr. Rowan? 

“There is only one thing to do!” cried 
Ella to herself. “There is only one 
thing to do!” 

It was in accordance with the illu- 
mination of this second that she di- 
rected her forenoon walk the next day 
toward the nearest telegraph station. 
She busied herself with a day-letter 
blank. One after another she tore to 
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bits after she had written it. Her face 
burned and her fingers shook. She 
wrote and erased, she pondered and she 
counted, until even the blasé telegraph 
operator accorded her an inquisitive at- 
tention. Finally, with a despairing mo- 
tion, she thrust the completed message 
under the wicket. The operator took it, 
read it to himself, burst into a smile, 
but nobly refrained from repeating the 
words aloud. 

“T guess I understand,” he told her. 
“That’s C-o-n-d-o-n, isn’t it? Thought 
so. Excuse me, miss, but you’re all 
right. Ejighty-thrse cents, please.” 

Ella, brightly carmine, murmured 
something that might have been thanks 
for his flattering opinion, and dashed 
away from the window without the 
change from her dollar. And then she 
waited in a fever of trepidation until 
the reply arrived. 

“No bad news, I hope,” said Aunt 
Susan inquisitively, as Ella took the 
telegram that evening from the defer- 
entially presented salver. The girl tore 
the envelope, read the three important 
words typewritten thereon beneath her 
name, and replied courteously: ‘No, no 
bad news at all.” 

But she crumpled the paper into a 
tight ball, and threw it into the fireplace 
without enlightening her aunt further. 
A message reading, “Oh, you darling!” 
does not afford much ground for gen- 
eral conversation. 


“Yes,” said Ella, unexpectedly at 
home to prepare for Christmas, “‘yes, 
think every girl should have a little ex- 
perience of the great world before set- 
tling down in her own place. If every 


girl in Babcock who feels that it’s a dull 
little place could only spend a few 
weeks with the New York branch of 
our family! 


Amy’’—she bent toward 
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her friend, who had been taking her to 
task for the suddenness of her reap- 
pearance at home—“if I tell you some- 
thing, do you promise never to tell? 
Well, I telegraphed to Paul, and asked 
him, right out straight, if he still 
wanted to marry me—he had once, you 
know.” 

Amy nodded and interpolated a re- 
mark to the effect that she knew. 

“You see,” continued Ella, “the only 
beau I had acquired in New York—he 
was forty-nine and bald, and he didn’t 
like going out in the evenings—was 
going to propose to me. And I was 
such an abject coward that I didn’t dare 
to refuse him in my Uncle Frank’s 
house without a perfectly legitimate ex- 
cuse. And what excuse could be so 
legitimate as being engaged to another 
man? And that’s why you’re all com- 
ing in to-night to a chafing-dish supper 
after the Thespians’ performance of 
the ‘School for Scandal,’ and are going 
to have it announced to you—my en- 
gagement, I mean. 

“And skirts are not being worn a bit 
fuller, and you'd better save your 
peach-colored satin for your maid-of- 
honor dress in June. We're going to 
be married right after commencement. 
For, though I offered to let Paul off 
when I came back—I couldn’t stay 
after I'd refused Mr. Rowan, even with 
a good excuse, for my being there broke 
up the weekly whist—he was very nice 
about it, and said since he suited so 
well in an emergency, he’d be glad to be 
kept on permanently.” 

“Ella,” Amy’s voice was full of 
weighty pity, “Ella, when I think of all 
you've missed, I declare I don’t believe 
you deserved to have any New York 
relatives.” 

“It’s they who don’t deserve to have 
me,” declared Ella. 
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ATTERS 
brother-in-law and his immedi- 
ate family agree with me are 


upon my 


few and far between. I have never 
been able to determine whether it is 
due to natural perversity or to the 
neglect of opportunities in early youth, 
but my brother-in-law exhibits the most 
remarkable mass of misinformation 
upon all conceivable topics that it has 
ever been my lot to encounter, and in 
all of his pronouncements he is firmly 
upheld by his mother. Extraordinary 
people—my sister’s relatives by mar- 
riage, 

Incidentally the mother-in-law pre- 
sides at my sister’s table—as I should 
judge that she has presided at every- 
thing with which she has beer connect- 
ed since achieving the age of reason— 
and deals out roast beef and personally 
constructed philosophy with the same 
sparing hand. It is only when I timidly 
venture an opinion, based upon what 
has been generally accepted in the way 
of human knowledge since the days of 
the Medes and Persians, that she be- 
comes eloquent. Sometimes she goes 
it alone, jntent upon my undoing under 
the eyes of my somewhat mortified sis- 
ter; but usually she comes in strong as 
the second speaker on behalf of the 
negative, upheld by her “Bertie.” 

It isn’t much of a name, is it? If 
she’d come right out into the open and 
called him Albert, or even Egbert, I 
wouldn’t mind it at all. But “Bertie” 
always gives me a feeling of ennui. It 
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sounds to me like the name of a Shet- 
land pony. 

“It seems rather premature for peo- 
ple to talk so confidently about spring 
having come to stay,” I remarked inno- 
cently at dinner the other evening, 
“when we have so many weeks ahead 
of us in which we’re quite sure to have 
a touch of winter.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Mrs. West- 
nings promptly declared. ‘There’s.not 
a doubt of spring being here. I think 
it would be lovely, Dorothea, to take 
the children and go to the park next 
Sunday afternoon.” 

Her name is Westnings. I don’t like 
it a bit better than Bertie, but since 
my sister brought both of them into the 
family I have to do the best I can 
about it. I’m quite sure that if I had 
suggested going to the park next Sun- 
day she would have predicted a blizzard 
with the positiveness of the chief 
guesser at Washington. 

“We're not going to have any more 
cold weather,” Bertie interposed. “I 
saw a maple tree budding yesterday, 
and there are dandelions all over the 
courthouse lawn. You can’t fool na- 
ture about those things. You never 
see vegetation make a false start be- 
fore the winter is over.” 

“Still, you know, the peach crop is 
ruined by frost every year,” I sug- 
gested. 

“T was not aware,” Mrs. Westnings 
said, with the hauteur that goes so well 
with her style of nose, “that there was 
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any person so trusting and simple as 
to believe that nonsense. The newspa- 
pers print that just to fill up with. As 
Bertie says, one can depend upon the 
trees and the plants to mark the coming 
of spring, and there is no necessity for 
argument about it.” 

Dorothea, sensing my overthrow, 
sought,a new channel for the conversa- 
tion. Thoughtful girl, Dorothea. It 
keeps her busy at our festal board 
watching for the conversational reefs 
and narrows. Considering her divided 
allegiance, she does very well indeed. 











“Good afternoon,” he said when he reached the steps. 


repair the telephone.” 
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When her opinion is asked on either 
side, she rings for more bread, or dis- 
covers that there is no alcohol in the 
percolator lamp. 

“T think it would be fine to go to the 
park and see all the green things just 
starting,” she remarked. “Let’s all go 
if it’s a nice day Sunday. I can bundle 
the children up well, and we'll take the 
gocart for Robbie.” 

“It would hardly be safe for all of 
us to go, and leave the house alone, with 
all the burglaries that have been going 
on recently,’ Mrs. Westnings suggest- 
ed, with more than 
the usual amount of 
acidity in her firm 
tones. “I should 
think that would have 
occurred to you, Dor- 
othea. It was only 
yesterday that you 
were reading about a 
robbery less than a 
mile from here.” 

Having recovered 
in a measure from the 
setback I had re- 
ceived in the matter 
of my suggestion re- 
garding the vernal 
equinox, I cheerfully 
dipped my oar into 
the stream again. 

“Oh, I don’t believe 
there's anything of 
that sort going on in 
the daytime,’ I ob- 
served. “This neigh- 
borhood is too well 
peopled. Your house- 
breaker takes  pre- 
cious good care of his 
own skin, and _ he 
waits until he has at 
least the cover of 
darkness for his 
crimes. Here we 
have neighbors at 
either side of us 
within fifty feet, and 
it would be an excep- 
tionally daring bur- 
glar that would at- 


“I have come to ) 
tempt a daylight ex- 
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pedition into this house on a Sunday 
afternoon,” 

Bertie had sat listening, with his 
spoon poised halfway to his mouth, and 
before I had quite finished he deliber- 
ately snorted. I was quite assured that 
he had not been listening with any idea 
of acquiring a new thought from what 
I was saying, but I was not wholly pre- 
pared for the snort. It startled me so 
that I dropped my salad fork with a 
clatter, and Mrs. Westnings particu- 
larly abominates any unnecessary noises 
at table. 

“That shows how much attention 
you’ve paid to the subject,” Bertie said, 
squaring himself for another argument. 
“The statistics of the police depart- 
ment prove that fully thirty per cent 
of the burglaries occur in daylight in 
houses from which the family has gone 
away for a few hours. Have we any 
assurance that we may not be included 
in that thirty per cent? Somebody's 
house has to be robbed every so often 
in the daytime to keep up that propor- 
tion. Why not this one?” 

“Oh, dear!’ Dorothea said plaintive- 
ly. “I wish you hadn’t brought up this 
horrid subject. I won’t want to go to 
the park at all now. I wouldn’t have 
a peaceful minute away from the house, 
imagining that burglars were tearing 
things to pieces.” 

“Nonsense, my child!” her mother 
said reprovingly. “There is nothing 
gained by shutting our eyes to condi- 
tions as they are. Foreknowledge only 


serves to guard us against making mis-. 


takes. Now, if we decide to go to the 
park for the afternoon on Sunday, the 
only thing necessary is to leave some- 
body to take care of the house. It’s 
very simple.” 

Something seemed to tell me that 
destiny was pointing a long and un- 
avoidable finger at me. It was beyond 
question that if any park expedition was 
organized in that household Mrs. West- 
nings would head the party in the ca- 
pacity of guide, instructor, and referee. 
Bertie would naturally be included to 
fill the necessary role of Pusher of the 
Perambulator; and without Dorothea 
there would be no excursion. I knew 
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that the cook and the maid invariably 
disappeared immediately after dinner 
on Sunday—it was written into their 
contracts in scarlet ink. Indubitably I 
was elected Captain of the Home 
Guard. 

“Tl be glad to stay at home and 
look after things,” I said before the si- 
lence could become pointed. “I don’t 
care much about walking in the park 
this early in the season, anyhow.” 

I rather flattered myself that I had 
done the magnanimous thing. I could 
easily have brought to the front a press- 
ing engagement that would take me 
away from home Sunday afternoon. I 
might have suddenly - recalled being 
down for a short talk at the Y. M. C. 
A., and wrecked their Sunday stroll in 
its inception. But for Dorothea’s sake 
I offered myself up as the sacrifice. 
Bertie looked at me doubtfully. 

“T don’t know that I’d bank very 
heavily on that, either,” he observed. 
“You're likely to lie down for a nap 
on the library couch, and have some- 
body come in through the window and 
steal your watch.” 

That sort of thing seemed to be Mrs. 
Westnings’ idea of humor. She doesn’t 
laugh often, but when she does it’s at 
some asinine thing that Bertie has said 
about me. I never could see any point 
to any of his jokes, and even Dorothea 
admits that. she usually has to study 
them out. This time she spoke to him 
—rather sharply, it seemed to me. 

“Don’t try to be funny, Bertie,” she 
said. “I’m-sure Waldemar doesn’t nap 
any oftener than you do, and I think 
it’s awfully nice of him to offer to stay 
at home and keep burglars out.” 

I didn’t quite like her putting it that 
way. She seemed too sure they were 
coming. 

“You speak of it as you would of 
keeping the wolf from the door,” I sug- 
gested, meaning it in an entirely jocular 
way. 

“Good heavens!” Mrs. Westnings in- 
terposed. “Nobody would ever set you 
at that task, Waldemar. Ycu’d be eaten 
alive!” 

That woman certainly has more ways 
of making herself disagreeable in the 
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The austere mother-in-law, dignified though disheveled, led the way up the wa'k, and Bertie, with the folded 


same length of time than any one I have 
ever had the misfortune to encounter. 

However, they accepted my proffer 
of services, as I had no doubt they 
would, and preparations for the park 
excursion went forward with something 
less of detail and excitement than 
usually attends the presidential inau- 
guration. I was somewhat chagrined 
as Sunday approached to observe that 
3ertie’s pretensions as a weather fore- 
caster bade fair to be borne out. Win- 
ter seemed to have definitely departed 
from our midst; the first robin was 
joined by a flock of his peripatetic 
brethren, and the dandelions on the 
courthouse lawn increased and multi- 
plied with the passing hours. 

Saturday afternoon I[ tried to call up 
Dorothea to tell her that I would not 


with Dorothea and the two kid 


be home to dinner. I had decided to 
have a peacefui meal at the Chess and 
Checker Club, where Mrs. Westnings 
and her opinions would be effectually 
barred by an alert doortender. But 
after inhaling humidity in a telephone 
booth for a quarter of an hour I was 
informed by an aggressive and impa- 
tient operator that the Westnings’ tele- 
phone was out of order. I was not 
surprised. My sister’s mother-in-law 
frequently used it, and the mechanism 
is, in its way, delicate. 

Not to be cheated of that debateless 
dinner at the club, I allowed myself 
to be mulcted of the exorbitant sum 
that the telegraph company charges in 
such emergencies, and sent Dorothea a 
message. If I was to stand guard on 
the morrow while the remainder of the 
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go-cart dragging at his heels, brought up the rear, 
dies sandwiched between. 


household reveled in the joys of spring- 
time in the open, at least | would spare 
myself that preliminary discussion of 
the momentous undertaking of which I 
felt assured Bertie and his mother 
would relieve their minds at the dinner 
table Saturday evening. I felt sorry 
for Dorothea, but any one will admit 
that this is a situation in which being 
sorry is about as far as one may safely 
go. 

It was a perfect spring day when the 
expedition got under way Sunday 
afternoon. My brother-in-law beguiled 
the dinner hour by quoting the official 
list of mean temperatures for the past 
twenty-one years to prove his conten- 
tion that the second Sunday in April 
was by nature, custom, and precedent 
a balmy day, with clear skies and light 
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southwest winds, shifting to southerly. 
He added the somewhat unnecessary 
corollary that any person of average in- 
telligence having access to this public in- 
formation should know that nothing in 
the way of bad weather was to be ex- 
pected at that time. : 

When Dorothea suggested the addi- 
tion of umbrellas to the impedimenta 
of the party, Mrs. Westnings looked 
at her reproachfully over the number 
nine hand she was trying to coerce into 
a number six glove. 

“My dear Dorothea,” she _ said, 
“didn’t you hear Bertie say it wouldn’t 
rain? Why on earth do you want to 
load yourself down with umbrellas 
after he has told you that?” 

Motherly love is probably one of the 
cardinal virtues. If it isn’t it ought to 
be, but there is such a thing as making 
a mess of it, don’t you think? That’s 
the way Mrs. Westnings strikes me 
sometimes. 

After they were gone I got a book 
from the library, and sat out on the 
veranda in the sunshine. It wasn’t one 
of the best sellers—on the contrary, it 
was quite a good book. I had been sit- 
ting there about an hour when I heard 
the gate click, and a young man carry- 
ing a black hand bag came briskly up 
the path. 

“Good afternoon,” he said when he 
reached the steps. “I have come to re- 
pair the telephone.” 

He was a bright-looking young fel- 
low, and instead of nodding brusquely, 
as I was quite sure Bertie would have 
done, I spoke to him pleasantly. I 
have noticed that Westnings is a bit of 
a snob at times; he likes to patronize 
his taxi chauffeur and devil his waiter 
if the plates are not hot enough. Nou- 
veau riche to his finger tips, Bertie is. 

“So you poor chaps have to work 
Sunday as well as Monday, eh?” I said 
as he was passing me. 

“Yes, it’s all one in my business,” 
he said. ‘Quick action is the principal 
thing.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” I said. 
“You'll find the telephone just outside 
the library door. Straight in and to 
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your left. Awful nuisance to have it 
out of service.” 

“T’ll have it right in a jiffy,” he said, 
as he went in; and I returned to my 
book. 

It was perhaps a half hour before 
the young fellow came out, and in the 


meantime it began to blow up a bit - 


chilly. The sun disappeared behind a 
bank of clouds, and it felt altogether 
too raw for outdoor reading. I had 
just about decided to go in when he 
came out, whistling. 

“Rather a sudden change,” I ob- 
served, nodding toward the sky. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘a quick change, and 
not for the better, either. Good day.” 
And he trotted down the steps. 

It was a quicker change than either 
of us had thought, for it was raining 
within five minutes, and in five minutes 
more it turned to snow. The wind be- 
gan to rise and pepper the windows 
with sleet, and at last I laid down my 
book and went to look at it. 

Of course I was sorry that the folks 
were caught in such a storm, but I took 
it for granted that Bertie would tele- 
phone for a taxi from somewhere or 
other, and I couldn’t help feeling the 
least bit of gratulation over the way 
things had turned out. 

As I stood there watching the sleety 
rain driving past and coating every- 
thing with ice, I wondered if Mrs. 
Westnings’ faith in her Bertie had been 
proof against this reversal of form. In 
fact, I had quite begun to enjoy my- 
self until I thought of Dorothea and 
the poor kiddies, running through the 
park, perhaps, without even an um- 
brella over them. And then I naturally 
blamed Westnings again. What an ass 
he had been, with his meteorological 
statistics and his blatant arguments! 
One umbrella would have been better 
than all of them. 

Neighbors who had pinned their faith 
upon the constancy of the balmy 
weather began to go by, shedding gal- 
lons of water at every jump, and slid- 
ing incautiously into their dooryards 
after deft and dangerous tacking on the 
icy pavement. While I abhor egotism 


in its every indication, I admit that I 
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was sufficiently human to smile from 
time to time as I pictured the return 
journey of Bertie and his family, head- 
ed by that infallible person in a state of 
damp and dismal disgust. 

It was almost dark when the taxi- 
cab loaded down with Westnings ar- 
rived at the door. The austere mother- 
in-law, dignified though disheveled, led 
the way up the walk, and Bertie, with 
the folded gocart dragging at his heels, 
brought up the rear, with Dorothea and 
the two kiddies sandwiched between. I 
watched the debarkation from a nook 
behind the curtain, and it was with 
some difficulty that I composed my fea- 
tures so that I might greet them with 
the dolorous sympathy they expected. 

“Well, this is a startling change, isn’t 
it?” I observed, as I held the door ajar 
for their entry. That seemed to me 
the logical thing to say as an opener. 
It was no worse than asking if they 
were wet, or if they had been caught 
in the storm. But so far from accept- 
ing it in the sympathetic spirit in which 
it was put forward, Bertie glared at me 
as he stood on the landing and shook 
himself like a spaniel. 

“It’s no more than was to be ex- 
pected,” he said. ‘This isn’t June, you 
know. I never saw an April yet when 
the weather wasn’t changeable.” 

To my surprise no less than to my 
secret delight, Dorothea turned upon 
him sharply. 

“Don’t you talk about changeable 
weather!” she said sternly. “If it 
hadn’t been for you, I would at least 
have taken umbrellas, and I wouldn’t 
have exposed these children to diph- 
theria and pneumonia and everything 
else.” 

I was on the point of recalling to 
Bertie’s memory that I, too, had ex- 
pressed doubts as to the permanency 
of the spring sunshine; but I refrained 
on the ground that it would be contrary 
to public policy. Mrs. Westnings, who 
had been laboriously divesting herself 
of various clammy wrappings, filled the 
gap in the conversation with her usual 
willingness and volubility. 

“My dear Dorothea,” she observed, 
“why will you persist in saying such 
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“But I didn’t report the telephone out of order,” she said, in a bewildered sort of way. “Did you, Bertie?” 


outré things? You know perfectly well 
that diphtheria and pneumonia are both 
germ diseases of the air-borne variety, 
and that getting wet has no more to do 
with contracting them than getting sun- 
burned has. The children are more 


liable to exposure to such diseases in 
Sunday school, or in a crowded trolley 
car, than they are in the fresh open 
air, no matter how hard it rains.” 
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Having thus acquitted Bertie of the 
implied charges of neglect and careless- 
ness, Mrs. Westnings marched into the 
living room to her favorite easy-chair, 
and the rest of us followed her. 

“The man came to repair the tele- 
phone this afternoon,” I remarked, with 
the generous idea of directing the con- 
versation away from. such _ highly 
charged topics as parks, outings, and 
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spring weather. Dorothea looked over 
at me blankly. 

“What?” she demanded. 
that happen ?” 

“T presume the telephone people sent 
him,” I said, with a tinge’of sarcasm I 
rarely allowed myself. ‘‘That’s the way 
those things are usually done, isn’t it? 
I think it was very decent of them to 
repair it on Sunday, so that we might 
be incommoded as little as possible.” 

“But I didn’t report the telephone out 
of order,” she said, in a bewildered 
sort of way. “Did you, Bertie?” 

“T did not,” Bertie declared, with un- 
necessary positiveness. ‘‘Possibly the 
telephone people discovered it some- 
how from their switchboard.” 

“More likely,” Mrs. Westnings inter- 
posed from her corner, “the man that 
came was a sneak thief, and picked up 
whatever he could lay hands on. [I'll 
warrant Waldemar didn’t watch him.” 

It was a mighty disagreeable sugges- 
tion, but it was just the sort of thing 
that she would think of first. Doro- 
thea clutched at her heart with both 
hands, and jumped up. 


“How did 


“Did you, Waldemar?” she de- 
manded. 
“Good heavens, no!” I said. “Of 


course not. Do you expect me to take 
every one | encounter for a thief? The 
young man came along with his bag 


of tools, and told me that he was sent’ 


to repair the telephone. I was reading 
on the veranda. I told him where the 
telephone was, and he went in to fix 
it. I couldn’t have helped things by 
standing around at his heels, could I? 
I went right along with my book.” 

Bertie jumped up before I was half 
through, and was dashing upstairs to 
his room. Dorothea ran into the din- 
ing room, and Mrs. Westnings, with a 
side look at me that I have no doubt 
was intended to wither me with con- 
tempt, went to her own boudoir. 

We heard from Bertie first. His 
voice came rumbling down from the up- 
per floor like one of those barker fel- 
lows in front of a side show. 

“We've been robbed!” he _ yelled. 
Stickpins, 


1? 


“I’m cleaned out up here. 
cuff links, my seal ring—everything 
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I sat up rather suddenly at that, 
though I could scarcely- believe it. It 
seemed altogether absurdly impossible 
that the young man I had spoken to so 
pleasantly could be a_housebreaker. 
One reads of such things, but they 
never happen, you know, except to 
some person on the other side of town. 

Then I heard Dorothea making moan 
from the dining room. 

“Oh, Waldemar, the silver is gone!” 
she exclaimed. “And mamma’s gold 
watch that she kept in this drawer! 
Oh, whatever will we do? She got it 
from papa, and she’s had it all her life. 
Oh, isn’t it terrible ?” 

I got up, and moved to the dining- 
room door, considerably agitated, I ad- 
mit. 

“My dear Dorothea,” I began; but 
she brushed past me quite in the an- 
noying way her mother-in-law has. 

“Don’t talk to me!” she snapped. 
“Tt’s all your fault!” 

It occurred to me suddenly that the 
Phi Delta chapter house would present 
a far more peaceful and desirable at- 
mosphere, at least for a time, than my 
sister’s establishment, and I walked to 
the hall to don my overcoat and hat. 
Bertie passed me at a remarkable pace, 
going down the stairs. 

“T’ll call up the police!” he shouted 
to Dorothea, as he seized the telephone 
receiver. [ could hear Mrs. Westnings 
moving abcut upstairs at what was for 
her a striking rate of speed as I slipped 
into my overcoat. Then Bertie jammed 
the receiver back on the hook. 

“This blamed thing hasn’t been 
fixed!” he yelled. I placed my hand on 
the doorknob, and hesitated, thinking 
that I ought to tell Dorothea where I 
was going. I heard Mrs. Westnings’ 
voice from above. 

“Bertie,” she called, in a majestic 
tone, “just come up here and look at 
my room! See what that simpleton has 
done! My rings—my pins ie 

I hesitated no longer. I stepped out 
into the rain, and went gently away. 
After all, I pondered, a room at the 
chapter house wouldn’t be so bad as a 
permanent thing. Domesticity is all 
right, but it has its drawbacks. 
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FOSTER 


A Story of Two Bunglors and a Bungalow 


HE day that Constance discovered 
the bungalow, she spent a de- 
lightful noon hour instead of a 

lonesome one. The sunny rooms of the 
unfinished house were welcome after 
the dim and stately corridors of the 
great library where she was employed, 
and though the place was quiet, with 
the workmen away, she felt that she 
would have liked it even with the clan- 
gor of hammers about. 

The work upon the house, which was 
set upon a hillside in a newly settled 
district, was well advanced, the woods 
of the interior being in the hands of 
the finishers. Constance ate her bit of 
a luncheon hurriedy, and sat the rest 
of the time with hands folded and eyes 
half closed, reveling in the glow of the 
sun on golden wood and in the pungent 
smell of aew plaster. \WVhen at last she 
rose to go, she realized that she had not 
penetrated, as she had meant to do, into 
the mysteries of the arrangement of the 
rooms. 

“IT will come back 
noon,” she resolved. 

And so she did, the very next day, 
hurrying as to some _ long-promised 
treat. She found the house deserted 
again, and rejoiced once more in the ex- 
panse of the living room, the huge fire- 
places, and the beautiful variety of cup- 
boards everywhere. After a while, she 


to-morrow at 


began to “play-pretend,’ as she had 
done when a very little girl. She could 
see just how the place would look if it 
and finished and fur- 


were her own, 
nished to her heart’s desire. 
“Constance Grey,” she said aloud, 


“you are as homeless and poor as a 
church mouse, so why not get what 
crumbs of comfort you can? 


She began, thereupon, to imagine 
how the built-in cases would look with 
her books installed therein, and her 

‘Her fair 


precious bits of pottery atop. 
brow grew puzzled, and soft locks of 
hair fell unheeded across it as she men-_ 
tally arranged her treasures. 

“The green bow! shall go there,” she 
mused, “and the bowl with the magnolia 
motif, here.” 

Suddenly a crackling noise reéchoed 
through the quiet room. A young man 
stood before her, recovering himself 
from a misstep into a pile of waste lum- 
ber. He was a tall and grave young 
man, and his manner was deferential, 
though flurried. 

“I beg your pardon for 
you,” he said. ‘Pray do not go. 
only looking about.” 

Constance, who had started to rise, 
sat down again, indignant. What as- 
surance the man had—had she not been 
there first? 

“Go?” she said. 


startling 
I was 


“Why, I was just 
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planning the bookcases, when you came 
in.” 

There had been a half-quizzical look 
in the young man’s eyes, but as she 
spoke coldly and with a manner that im- 
plied that she was gracious to speak at 
all, what little assurance he had left took 
flight. 

“Ah, then,” he faltered, “you own 
this house? It is yours?” 

“Yes,’”’ Constance replied, with a cool, 
calm glance about, “this is my house; I 
am building it myself—or, rather,” she 
amended, smiling a particularly bright 
smile, “I am superintending the build- 
ing in every detail, since I have no 
father or brother to do it for me.” 
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This information was more minute 
than necessary, perhaps, but Constance 
was new at this game of “play-pretend,” 
and she was suddenly quite light-headed 
with the freedom she felt. She did not 
remember ever having told a falsehood 
in her life; she had not known that 
there could be such ecstatic pleasure in 
a bald lie, and she wondered why she 
did not lie oftener. The young man 
had turned his glance away at her 
words, but not before she had seen a 
signal of distress flying in the tail of his 
eye. Of course, Constance reasoned, 
no one likes to be caught prying into 
other people’s affairs. 

“I came,” the guilty one admitted, 

“especially to look at 

the construction of 

your ice box. You 
see, I am building the 
bungalow next door.” 

Constance gasped; 
here was a new com- 
plication. 

“IT hadn’t noticed 
it,” she managed to 
say; then, realizing 
the strangeness of 

- her admission, ‘‘that 

is, not particularly, 
though, of course, I 
knew it was there.” 
Fleeing precipitately 
along the first line of 
thought offered, she 
added: “These two- 
story cottages ought 
not really, you know, 
to be called ‘bunga- 
lows’—not in the 
strictest sense of the 
word.” 

“Ah,” he said, smil- 
ing slightly now. “I 
see that you have a 
passion for technical- 
ities, or, perhaps, I 
should say for tech- 
nical niceties.” 

“No,” she retorted 
warmly; “but I have 
a passion for the 
truth.” And then 
she stopped short, her 
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lips parted, her cheeks crimson with 
shame at what she had done, and was, 
even then, doing to the truth, which— 
in very truth—she loved. Her com- 
panion ignored her words, but seemed 
to observe her appearance with inter- 
est. 

“IT am glad we are to be neighbors,” 
he irrelevantly replied. 

“It will be nice,” she found tongue 
to answer; then added at random and 
foolishly: “‘You are married, I[ pre- 
sume ?” 

“I hope it will not be long before I 
am,” he answered, simply and some- 
what unconsideringly, since he had 
never given the subject serious thought 
before. “Are you?” 

Constance flushed deeply, but her 
quick wit prodded her slow tongue. 
“When the house is finished, [shall 
bring my father to live- 

“But your father is dead, you said 
that-——” 

“My father-in-law, if you will kindly 
allow me to finish what I was about to 
say; my father-in-law, and my mother- 
in-law, too,” she added, for good meas- 
ure. 

“Ah, a widow then,” he murmured as 
to himself, but in tones delicately con- 
dolatory. 

“Yes, since you ask, my poor hus- 
band is no more.” Constance drew a 
breath of relief at this most banal false- 
hood of all. Surely, respecting her 
grief, this young man would go no 
further in his interest concerning her 
family affairs. “You say you wish to 
see the ice box?” she queried, in tones 
of appropriate frigidity. 

“Yes, if you please,” he meekly re- 
plied. 

In the. living-room door they paused 
involuntarily to look back, and _ the 
young man waxed brave again. 

“You don’t mind my having heard 
you say something about Satsuma ware, 
as I came in, do you? I am quite daft 
about it myself.” 

“Oh, are you?” she cried. “So am I. 
I have a piece in mind for the mantel, 
there, that is as dark as old ivory, and 
crackled, oh, so wonderfully!” 

She did not add that the piece in mind 
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was in a downtown window, and far 
beyond her purse. Neither did he feel 
called upon to admit that his enthusiasm 
for Japanese art had been fostered not 
by ownership, but by visits made to ex- 
hibitions at the behest of .a journal on 
the staff of which he toiled. The fever 
of the new game was upon them. 

“Why do you prefer quarter-sawn 
oak for your woods?” he inquired po- 
litely, still gazing back into the sunny 
room. 

“Because—well, just because I do,” 
she replied illuminatingly. 

“Ah, yes, I see,” he murmured, with 
the air of one greatly enlightened. 
“Now, I, myself, think the plain-sawn 
more varied and susceptible to the light. 
You realize, I presume, the possibilities 
of fumed chestnut. It is so richly 
brown—splendidly satisfactory for liv- 
ing rooms, I think.” 

“Why did you not use it, then, in 
yours?” she asked. As luck would have 
it, she caught from where she stood a 
glimpse of the blackish weathered pine 
in the room across the way. 

‘Because’ —he looked, too, and 
thought fast—‘because of my rugs. 
They are blackish-blue and red.” 

“Indian, of course?” 

“Indian?” He hesitated, knowing 
that he was not strong on rugs. “Ah, 
yes, of course— Navaho.” 

“What?” with disapproval; “all 
Navaho?” 

““No-o, some Persian,” he gasped, get- 
ting rapidly out of his depth. 

“Do you mear. Persian or Turkish— 





Kirmanshah, Bokhara, Khiva, Dag- 
estan?” 

Constance was ‘having her inning 
now. She knew nothing whatever 


about woods, but she had read up lately 
in spare hours on Eastern carpetry. 
Even as she spoke, however, with 
drawling and delicate malice, the man 
was making ready for her. “Just what 
sort are they?” she asked again. . 

“Pishtush,” he answered gravely, but 
with twinkling eyes. “Pishtush, and 
Kokomo, and Sanhedrin.” 

“Ah-h, yes,” breathed Constance, 
hardly knowing whether to laugh or to 
cry. 
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At the huge refrigerator off the little 
butler’s pantry, they grew enthusiastic 
and friendly again. 

“Think of the feasts that will come 
out of here!’ Constance cried. “I can 
already see dewy bottles and _ little 
cheeses all arow; all sorts, and shapes, 
and conditions of cheese—Brie, Ca- 
membert, Neufchatel.” 

“And — do — you — like—cheeses— 
too?’ he asked, turning on her in a sort 
of solemn joy, as if he had never 
guessed that such real compatibility 
could exit. ‘What truly congenial 
neighbors we shall be!” 

They both laughed, but before Con- 
stance could reply, a new voice broke 
in upon their colloquy. It came from 


‘the window of the ice box, which 


opened directly upon the back porch. A 
face appeared, too, at the square of 
light, darkening somewhat the day 
about them. It was the grizzled face 
of an old man, some workman, evi- 
dently, just returned from his nooning. 
His presence seemed to them _ both, 
somehow, the involuntary reproach of 
age to youthful levity, of stark reality 
to idle dreaming. As he struggled into 
a gingham blouse, the old man repeated 
the question he had asked. 

“Did you speak, ma’am?” he said. 

“No, my man, I did not,’’ Constance 
replied rathe: curtly, and closed the 
inner door. 

As the two within stood silent for a 
moment, they heard the disgruntled 
workman muttering outside. 

“Young folks always talk as if they 
owned the earth,” he said. 

Constance started nervously ; what if 
her companion should guess her false 
position there? 

“T must be going now,” she said hur- 
riedly, but added, as if by afterthought: 
“Ts there anything else that you wish to 
see?” 

Richard 


Dahlgren started; _his 


thoughts, also, were upon the danger- 
ous proximity of truth. 

“No,” he replied, “I have already 
trespassed too long upon your hospital- 
ity. I hope the workman did not startle 
you—in your own home, too.” 

“Home,” she repeated softly, as they 


paused a moment on the doorstep; 
“home !” 

In her words were various meanings, 
in her tones varying and contradictory 
emotions—wistfulness, bitterness, and 
—could it be?—a sort of tender regret. 

“Good-by,” she said, turning slowly 
away; “good-by.” 

He walked solicitously at her side as 
they crossed the littered dooryard. 

“Shall I not see you here again 
soon?” he asked. He felt the dire neces- 
sity of seeing her again soon, and 
thought fast. He had never before 
played at a game where falsehoods were 
trumps. “But the stake -is worth the 
risk,” he decided then and there. 

“Now, J will be back to-morrow 
at the noon hour,” he _ continued 
desperately. “If you are here, too, I 
want to show you the house I am build- 
ing next door. If you will come, I 
will bring my sister.” He paused at 
that. “Where, under heaven,” he men- 
tally interpolated, “will I find a sister, 
I'd like to know !” 

Constance shook her head and smiled 
tantalizingly. 

“Really,” she said, “I should like to 
meet the girl you are to marry soon— 
since we are to be neighbors, you 
know.” 

“The what—the girl?” gasped Dahl- 
gren, forgetting all to which he had 
committed himself. “Ah, yes, Miss 
Tompkins,” he was presently able to 
articulate, choosing the first name that 
came into his mind. “Miss Tompkins 
is out of town now, but, perhaps—day 
after to-morrow noon—I might per- 
suade her to come.” 

“That will be fine!” cried Constance, 
with a brave show of being gay. “I 
will bring my mother-in-law, and we 
will be quite a pleasant little party, I 
am sure. (Where on earth, I wonder, 
can I find a mother-in-law !)” 

It seemed incumbent upon Constance 
at this moment to be very gay, partly 
on account of the happiness of her 
neighbor and Miss Tompkins, and 
partly, it must be confessed, because she 
would be glad to see that neighbor 
again under any circumstances. “TI will 
let to-morrow take care of itself,” she 














declared, and then aloud again: “‘Good- 
” 


“Good-by,” Dahlgren answered, as 
he watched her move away. 

The old man in the gingham blouse 
came and stood chuckling in the front 
door of the little house as he watched 
the man and girl go slowly away in dif- 
ferent directions. 

“Did it suit you?” he called after 
them, and they heard, but did not an- 
swer. To each of them there seemed 
something sinister in his tone that took 
from the zest of the new game. 

“He spoils it all,’ Constance mur- 
mured impatiently to herself. 

“IT wish I could get that old fellow 
discharged before day after to-morrow 
noon,’ mused the man; and even as he 
spoke, he smiled sadly, realizing that he 


was himself but an intruder and an im- 


postor, after all. 

At noon of the day appointed for 
the young householders’ meeting, Rich- 
ard Dahlgren approached the new 
houses on the hillside at a great rate 
of speed. It was a long way to come 
and go in a limited nooning. Dahlgren 
wore a worried look; this sailing under 
false colors before a woman—and such 
a sweet one, too—was distasteful to 
him; yet even as he considered it, he 
plunged the deeper into deceit. 

“I would never have told her the 
first lie,” he condoned, “except to clear 
myself from the suspicion of idle curi- 
osity—and now I must keep up the 
game.” 

He paused before the one of the two 
houses to which he had so boldly laid 
claim, and looked at it with honest ad- 
miration and longing. 

“It’s a fine little house,” he mused. 
“I'd buy it to exonerate myself, if I 
could, but I might as well think of buy- 
ing the Metropolitan: Railway System, 
I suppose. I’d rent it, though—or try 
to—if I thought i 

“How do you do, and where is Miss 
Tompkins, pray?” a clear voice broke 
in upon his reverie. Turning, he saw 
a slender figure at his side, a bright 
face raised to his. Constance had kept 
her word and come. 

“Ah, but I’m glad to see you again! 
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Miss—ah—who did you say? Miss 
Tompkins? Oh, of course. Well”— 
very gravely—‘Miss Tompkins did not 
return, as I expected that she would. 
But,” recovering himself somewhat, 
“where, may I ask, is your mother-in- 
law?” 

“Mother had a troublesome headache 
to-day. I’m so sorry about her, and 
about Miss Tompkins, too.” 

Constance did not look sorry the least 
little bit. 

“So am I,” agreed Dahlgren, also 
showing his disappointment in smiles. 
“But come now, you will look at my 
little house anyhow, won’t you, now 
that you are here?” 

They climbed together the steps of 
the new house adjoining the one in 
which their first meeting had taken 
place. The door was shut and barred. 
This was a contingency for which no 
allowance had been made. Dahlgren 
shook it half-heartedly with a manner 
far removed from that of a proud 
householder. It did not yield as all of 
the doors had so accommodatingly done 
upon that other day. 

The pause was painful. The uncon- 
ventionality of her position made Con- 
stance miss the mother-in-law she had 
never had, and she spoke with a trace 
of petulance in her tone. 

“Where is your key?” she asked. 
“Have you forgotten it?” 

“Yes,” he replied, gazing at her some- 
what dazedly ; “my key. I have forgot- 
ten it.” 

“If only some of your workmen 
would come back,” she murmured more 
kindly, ‘then, of course, we could get 
in.” 

In the other house—Constance’s 
house—which stood such a very little 
distance off, a window was raised by 
an arm in a workman’s blouse. ‘Your 
old man is back at his work again, I 
see,” Dahlgren remarked. 

“Yes,” said Constance; ‘“‘so I see.” 

The eyes of both of them fixed in a 
fascinated gaze upon the figure in the 
window across the way. The old work- 
man moved softly about there. He 
wore felt slippers, so as not to mar the 
shining surfaces of the floor, and he 
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“Did you speak, ma’am?” he said. 


gave furtive dabs at the window sill 
with a bit of mineral wool that he held 
in his hands. Any one could see that 
he was immensely satisfied with his 
work. Between rubs, he surveyed the 
two across the way, and on his wizened 
face was the same sardonic smile. 

“It might be,” said Dahlgren vaguely, 
“that the old man could open the door.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s ask him!’ cried the 
girl, ‘He makes me—uncomfortable, 
to say the least.” 

“He does me, too,’ the man con- 
fessed. 

They looked each other frankly in 
the eyes, these two. They were by na- 
ture honest enough, and each, knowing 


his own _ position 
false, believed the 
other true. 

“Never mind,’’ 
Constance said, after 
a bit. “Don't let’s 
have him think we 
care. It’s none of his 
concern, anyway. 
Let’s sit on the steps 
here just a moment, 
and talk about how 
the garden ought to 
be. There’s plenty of 
room for a_ lovely 
garden here.” 

Dahlgren’s heart 
bounded with grate- 
ful admiration as she 
sat down, turning her 
pretty shoulders 
squarely upon the in- 
truding laborer, and 
facing the strip of 
wild, pale grass where 
some day a garden 
might be. So, as he 
sat down beside her, 
he spoke with even 
more fervor than 
usual in his voice. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘are 
you a garden girl?” 

“IT love them,’’ 
avowed Constance, 
raising limpid eyes. 

“Good! As for me, 
I always say, give me 
a garden with a house attached, rather 
than a house with a garden as a sort 
of side issue, don’t you know?” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Constance. 
And, “ ‘My garden is a lovesome thing, 
God wot,” she quoted, because she 
could think of nothing else to say. 

“It must be when you walk therein,” 
he replied, and was overjoyed when she 
did not reprove his boldness. ‘What 
will you plant,’ he hastened to ask, “in 
this new garden here?” 

“Pinks and purples,” she replied ab- 
stractedly. “I think of pinks and pur- 
ples against that gray wall and the 
grayer distances—blue ageratum, brier 
roses, larkspur, and hollyhocks.” 
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“Not in formal beds, I hope,” he ven- 
tured. “For my part, I like the thought 
of all sorts of bulbs and _ rootlets 
turned loose to come up as they will in 
the grass.” 

Constance clapped her hands. 

“Oh, you have fine ideas!” she cried. 
“T wish that we could have our gar- 
dens together—sort of a community af- 
fair, don’t you? Wouldn't it be fine?” 

“Tt would be bliss!” he replied, and, 
considering the intensity of his tones, it 
was just as well that Miss Tompkins 
was not there to hear. For a moment, 
they were both very much in earnest, 
and forgot; then the memory of things 
as they really were forced itself in. 

“IT am sure my _patents-in-law 
wouldn’t mind,’ Constance said, in an 
altered voice. 

“Nor Miss Tompkins, either, I am 
sure,” said Dahlgren unsmilingly. He 
wondered if an actual Miss Tompkins 
could have been a greater burden than 
was this incubus of deceit. Constance 
felt her companion’s unhappiness and, 
under guidance, the conversation fell 
into other channels. Far and wide it 
ranged, and as it settled more and more 
into a pleasant major key of mutual 
understanding and congenial taste, the 
man and girl forgot, in their pleasure, 
time and place. 

“Now, those young people over 
there,” the old man opposite cogitated, 
as he wciched ‘hem, “are getting away 
from *he subject of houses, that’s cer- 
tain. And that will never do. I must 
see what can be done about it. When 
a prosperous property owner like me 
takes the trouble to oversee things per- 
sonally as I am doing, he ought to sell 
his houses at exclusive fancy prices. I 
must see what can be done.” 

He padded softly across the floor and 
took from a closet wall a businesslike 
coat, its pockets well stuffed with the 
plethora of prosperity. From its pock- 
ets he took a wallet, and from the wal- 
let two printed circulars descriptive of 
the two new houses. No. 51 and No. 52 
Sunset Parkway, West. After looking 
at each circular attentively for a mo- 
ment, he underlined the price of the 
property and the name of the down- 
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town dealer from whom it could be 
bought—the two items that he wished 
particularly to bring to the eyes of the 
careless young people opposite. This 
done, he folded each paper lengthwise 
and deposited them in his gingham 
pocket to await further use. 

The conversation on the doorstep still 
flourished. Over wide fields the two 
who talked there roved, as if the little 
garden of their fancy had many gates 
opening from it, but always one broad 
path of agreement that led wanderers 
from it back home again. They talked 
of art, of travel, of pleasure in its vari- 
ous forms, and now and then they 
touched on deeper themes. Once they 
spoke of friendship—that favorite topic 
of those who can never be friends— 
merely. 

“Laughing together may be good,” 
said Dahlgren, somewhat tritely, “but 
there is a better test of friendship still.” 

“And what is that?” queried Con- 
stance, willing to be thought for rather 
than to think. 

“The ability of two people to sit to- 
gether silent, yet satisfied.” 

“Well,” laughed the girl, uncon- 
sciously confident of a friendship she 
had not yet acknowiedged, “we two cer- 
tainly fai! each other, if silence is the 
test.” 

The man’s eyes shone at her innocent 
self-betrayal, and he responded, quick 
to the vantage gained: “But we’re mak- 
ing progress all right; we are laughing 
together now.” 

Then he spoke again more gravely, 
forgetful of all out the subject in hand. 
“Friendship has but one sure founda- 
tion, and that is perfect candor and 
truth; based on anything else, it is as a 
house built on the sands.” 

“Yes,” she responded eagerly, “truth 
is everything ; in everything I seek truth 
—the whole truth. Truth is Sud- 
denly she stopped short as if smitten by 
a blow. The word she loved had be- 
come a shibboleth. What right had she 
to praise sincerity, to uphold truth? 
She grew crimson, her companion 
slightly pale, and rising, they faced each 
other in silence. 
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“IT must be going,” she said, after a 
bit. “Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” he answered, standing 
there. It seemed the only word left 
to ‘say. 

Something told the old man across 
the strip of lawn that his time had come. 
His beckoning hand caught the eyes of 
the miserable man and the unhappy girl 


- at the same instant. 


“Your workman wishes to speak to 
you, I think,” Dahlgren said aloud. To 
himself he was saying: ‘No, you shall 
never see her again. You ought not 
to ask it. She feels your unworthiness, 
even now.” 

Constance, on her part, was inwardly 
affirming: ‘No, you are not fit to hope 
for such a thing. A house built upon 
the sand must fall.” Aloud she an- 
swered: “Yes, I see the workman wants 
me; I must go. And you?” 

“I,” said Dahlgren heavily, oppressed 
by the farcical part he played, “I shall 
wait until my men return.” 

As Constance passed the other house, 
on her way down the street, the old man 
hurried out and detained her long 
enough to press upon her the folded cir- 
cular. 

“You seemed interested, miss,” he in- 
sisted; “and I judged from what you 
said that you were about to buy.” 

A few moments later, Dahlgren, hav- 
ing watched Constance out of sight, 
strode with bent head and frowning 
brow down the walk. The old man hob- 
bled out to meet him also, and to him, 
too, he gave a folded paper and said: 
“T thought you might be interested in a 
description of these houses, young man. 
From the way you talked, I thought you 
might be about to buy.” 


In one of the lonely, cell-like rooms 
of an exclusive and selfish boarding 
house, that night, Constance Grey read, 
with varying emotions, the description 
of No. 52 Sunset Parkway, West. No. 
52 was the first little house of her 
choice. She knew that it was all that 
the circular said it was, and more. It 
was the home of her heart. She had 
wanted something for quite a long time 
without knowing exactly what it was. 


Now she knew that what she wanted 
was a home—a house; that little house, 
no other. 

She would buy it. She was an inde- 
pendent woman, of assured value in the 
library where she was employed. She 
was to have a raise of salary at the 
year’s end, beside. She had a good lit- 
tle sum of money, at interest, yet avail- 
able at any time, enough to pay the first 
installment on the house which was of- 
fered on an easy-payment plan. She 
was alone in the world, old enough to 
know what she wanted—and buy that 
house she would! 

That was one thing that was decided, 
then. At the week’s end, she would go 
down to the offices of the real-estate 
dealer whose name was at the bottom 
of the printed sheet, and buy the house. 
When this resolve was once firmly 
taken, Constance felt very happy, in- 
deed, and all the rest of the days of that 
week were alternately days of longing 
and delight. 

At his desk in the great newspaper 
office, one day that week, Richard 
Dahlgren also found what he had been 
wanting for a long time. He had been 
reading over the circular, . describing 
No. 51 Sunset Parkway, West, when 
he made the discovery. 

“[T want a home, that is what I want,” 
he said, under his breath, striking the 
desk sharply with his pencil. “I want a 
house; I want that little house I saw 
the other day. 

“T have an assured position in this 
office,” he reasoned further. “| 
haven't very much money, to be sure, 
but I am old enough to know what I 
want to buy with the little I have saved. 
I would have thought once that I might 
as well buy out the Metropolitan Rail- 
way as to buy a home, but by using my 
little mining stock, [ can make it go. 
One investment is very much the same 
as another, anyhow. 

“T’ll go over at the end of the week 
he continued, “and close the deal.”’ 

He had not looked for the name of 
the dealer before, and when he looked, 
and found it at the bottom of the sheet, 
his face shone with a happiness out of 
all proportion to the importance of the 
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“Oj two: Constance cried, a very flame of mischief illumining her face. “Whatever made you think, 
sir, that we wanted two? We just want one.” 
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discovery. And all the rest of that 
week was to Richard Dahlgren an un- 
alloyed season of delight. 

On Saturday morning, when Con- 
stance Grey entered the great Midland 
Trust Building and sought out the of- 
fices of Abner Skifflint, dealer in sub- 
urban real estate, a look of high and 
happy resolve was still in her eyes. She 
had carried all of her preliminary ar- 
rangements through successfully, and 
had come to buy without fail the new 
bungalow at 52 Sunset Parkway, West. 

As she waited her turn at a sort of 
wicket in the outer office, where it 
seemed one obtained information as to 
what to expect inside, her ardor was 
slightly damped. There were so many 
people there ahead of her that, on see- 
ing them, she felt that the most de- 
sirable little house in the world might 
be sold already, probably was. Why 
had she not thought of that and come 
before ? 

When she at last took her turn be- 
fore the window, the great Mr. Abner 
Skifflint, himself, stood before it, 
thougn he belonged anywhere but there. 
He was, it seemed, often in places 
where, by reason of his commanding 
position, one would not expect him to 
have been. He could afford it. He 
eyed her with interest, recognizing her 
at once, and she gave back his look with 
amazement. She had not expected to 
see the old workman of the gingham 
blouse arrayed in fine linen and author- 
ity, and with a pair of supercilious gold 
glasses on his nose. 

“Are you Mr. Abner Skifflint?” she 
asked, 

“Tam,” he replied. “And what will 
you have, miss, to-day ?” 

“T want to buy the little new house at 
fifty-two Sunset Parkway, West,” she 
replied. 

“At what price have you seen it 
listed?” he inquired, ill-concealed satis- 
faction in his tone. 

Constance named the price that she 
had noted on the descriptive circular. 
She felt constrained and ill at ease. 

“I have just enough saved up to pay 
that price,” she assured him, trying to 
smile. 
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Mr. Skifflint had all sorts of informa- 
tion concerning prices at his finger tips, 
it seemed, and he began to twirl them 
and evoke the facts he wished to re- 
member from the air. 

“Ah-ha,” he exclaimed triumphantly, 
in a moment, “that house has increased 
one-third in price since the first of the 
week. Have you not chanced to hear 
that the whole tract on the west of 
those lots has been taken up by a syn- 
dicate, and will be developed into a 
most exclusive residence section-—most 
exclusive, indeed ?” 

“No,” breathed Constance, “I hadn’t 
heard.” 

The old man named a price that he 
must ask for the house under the 
changed conditions. It was far in ad- 
vance of the one Constance had ex- 
pected to pay; so far, in fact, that she 
knew it would be folly to give the mat- 
ter another thought. She turned away, 
tears welling in her eyes. 

Some one back of her in the impa- 
tient line that was forming touched her 
arm lightly and piloted her to a quiet 
place aside. She looked up at Richard 
Dahlgren, her disappointment in her 
eyes. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, and 
she told him all about it. “I am so dis- 
appointed,” she announced, “that I am 
afraid I will cry.” 

“Oh, don’t!” he begged. “That 
wouldn’t be kind to me. J am disap- 
pointed, too. I came to buy number 
fifty-one.” 

“Oh, you do not own it already, 
then?” she cried, a wonderful tide of 
relief surging over her, though she 
could not tell just why. 

“No more,” he answered mercilessly 
for one so gentle, “than you seem to 
own number fifty-two. 

“Wait!” he commanded, as he saw 
her lips tremble and her color rise. “I 
have a confession to make.” 

“Oh, so have I!” 

“T lied to you from the beginning,” 
he admitted miserably. “I never did 
such a thing before. I don’t know what 
possessed me.” 

“T know what possessed you. 


I did. 
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I influenced you to do wrong by telling 
the first untruth.” 

“Yes, you ‘possessed me,” the man 
said daringly, playing with her words; 
“and you possess me now.” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried, flushing yet 
more deeply. “You must not say such 
things; at any rate, not. where people 
might hear.” She smiled up at him 
radiantly. “Oh, but isn’t it a relief to 
confess a sin?” she cried. 

“Yes, when one is 
whispered in reply. 

They conversed for some time there- 
after, carefully weighing the matter in 
hand. 

“A house, to stand,’ Dahlgren might 
have been heard at one time to affirm, 
“must be builded upon the rock of un- 
assailable truth.” Another statement 
that he made might have been found in- 


forgiven,” he 
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As they moved slowly toward the 
window together, Constance might have 
been heard to reply: “Yes, I am will- 
ing to do as you say. One investment 
is as good as another, I suppose.” 

“Ah, no, no!” cried Dahlgren en- 
thusiastically. ‘This investment is far 
better than any other we could make. 
It will pay in dividends of happiness 
beyond all price.” 

And this Constance did not gainsay. 

Proudly, at the little window, they 
spread out the papers that represented 
the trifling compensation they were to 
make for what they were about to re- 
ceive. The old man, who was so im- 
portant that he might be in the way 
when he chose, was still there. He el- 
bowed an efficient clerk out of the way 
to see what was going on. He saw, and 
heard, and drew his conclusions. 





“That’s not the price of two houses 
you've got there,” he said. 

“Of two!” Constance cried, a very 
flame of mischief illumining her face. 
“Whatever made you think, sir, that we 
wanted two? We just want one.” 


teresting had not the passers-by been 
so indifferent. “We can buy whichever 
one you want,” he said. “Yes, I, too, 
really like the first one best. Buy it, 
pay for it all down, and then have a nice 
little nest egg left.” 
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Bereaved 
O swift she went, we scarce knew well 
If her sweet passing could be more 
Than her old flight—her silver bell 
Of laughter sounding !—through the door 
Toward some bright revel; sure’ to come 
Star-eyed at midnight, tiptoe near. 


So stunned we were. But to her home 
She left a toddling daughter here. 


And since, we clasp the rose-leaf thing— 
Like, yet unlike, the mother flower— 
Uneasy yet, despite the cling 
Of arms about the toys we shower 
Vainly, ah vainly, to replace 
Her heavy loss; and see her go 
Questing, with tiny, tragic face. 
O motherless, we know, we know! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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Knowledge 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of “The Gommunal Gommissariat,” “Some Reflections of an Old Maid,” etc. 


ATE last winter, a single perform- 
ance was given in New York of 
a play that certain excellent per- 
sons saw as ushering in a new and 
glorious day of enlightenment for the 
race, and others, equally excellent, saw 
only as deplorably weakening the neces- 
sary guards of society—reserves, de- 
cencies, and reticences. The play was 
grieux’s “Les Avariés,” given under its 
English name of “Damaged Goods.” 
The “damaged goods” in question 
were the human beings who, guiltily 
or innocently, forewarnedly or igno- 
rantly, brought to their contracts with 
their fellow men and women diseased, 
damaged bodies. More explicitly, they 
are the unfortunates, blamable or ‘ut- 
terly pitiable, who bring to the mar- 
riage contract unfit bodies, who endow 
the generation that they beget and bear 
with all manner of weaknesses and de- 
formities, due—somewhere, some time 
—to evil living. 
As a drama, perhaps, the play was 
faulty and unconvincing. As propa- 
ganda it was direct and terrible. And 
as a sign of the times its very produc- 
tion was illuminating. Thoughtful men 
and women stood sponsor for it—it was 
not an ordinary, commercially managed 
play; serious-minded as well as distin- 
guished actors and actresses volun- 
teered their services to it; a theater was 
lent that the performance might be 
given. And all of this did not denote 
merely missionary zeal on the part of 
the theatrical profession; it denoted also 
that there was “in the air’ a deep in- 
terest in the question with which 
3rieux’s play deals—the question of the 
culpability of society in ignoring or in 
hiding from young men and women the 
results of evil living, and in being more 


concerned, when a marriage is in ques- 
tion, with every aspect of the relation— 
sartorial, social, financial—than with 
that of the physical fitness of the parties 
to it. 

In “Damaged Goods” a young man, 
no worse than many, but less lucky than 
some, marries, despite his physician’s 
warnings, a girl whom he loves. And 
through his selfishness and obstinacy in 
so doing, he exposes his wife to ab- 
horrent dangers, he becomes the father 
of a child doomed almost inevitably to 
death and certainly to weakness and in- 
efficiency ; and through the child’s nurse 
he becomes a menace to a world that 
has no knowledge of him, no inter- 
course with him. 

It is a play that people who believe 
in fighting the plague with rose water 
would find most indecent, though there 
was not an offensive action or look in 
it; it is a play that people would con- 
sider unnecessary who believe that 
dangers may be successfully dashed 
through by any gallant folk who will 
only keep their eyes tightly enough shut, 
and who will only whistle loudly enough. 
But it is a play that would never have 
been produced, by even the most seri- 
ous-minded of actors, or under the 
auspices of even the most serious- 
minded of patrons, if the question of 
culpable ignorance were not abroad in 
the land, if the question of safeguard- 
ing the young by knowledge instead of 
by ignorance were not in constant de- 
bate wherever two or three mothers, or 
two or three teachers, are gathered to- 
gether. 

It would probably not have been pro- 
duced if there were not under consid- 
eration, at the same time, by the pub- 
lic-school authorities, the question of 




















the need for some sort of regularly in- 
corporated instruction for the teachers 
and the children of the public schools in 
those vital facts of existence that, 
twenty-five years ago, were utterly 
taboo in school curriculums, and in the 
more intimate education of the home. 
Not that the actors had heard, prob- 
ably, of the school authorities’ consid- 
eration, and not that the school authori- 
ties had foreknowledge of the actors’ 
performance. But merely that every- 
where throughout the community the 
problem is debated how best to arm the 
girls and boys of a new generation with 
defenses against the certain dangers, 
the inevitable perils, that will confront 
them as they grow up. 

Most of us who are already old 
enough to have seen a new generation 
starting on its long path of enlighten- 
ment, know the system by which we 
were forewarned against danger in our 
own youth. We were brought up in to- 
tal ignorance of every vital fact of ex- 
istence; our dear mothers, who would 
gladly have died for us, would have 
died sooner than speak to us about the 
great, holy mysteries of love and life. 
We were taught, if we were girls, that 
there were things which no “nice” girl 
did; she did not “run after the boys”; 
she did not send them notes; she did 
not loiter around the boys’ entrance to 
the school building at the hour for dis- 
missal, in the hope that some particular 
boy would join her in her homeward 
walk; she did not give her photograph 
to boys; she did not—most emphatically 
she did not!—indulge in the “kissing 
games” prevalent in less refined and 
careful circles. 

What reason was assigned for all 
these prohibitions ? 

None whatever, except that it was 
not “nice” to do these things; none, 
except that “the boys will not think so 
much of you in the long run.” It is 
idle to deny it—it was with those 
words, with that warning, that we were 
bidden to walk in the path of dignity 
and decorum. And so, to our minds, 
there were just two reasons. for 
strait-laced behavior—one, that it was 
not socially correct to be free and 
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easy; and the other, that it would 
diminish our popularity “in the long 
run” if we were. 

Some of us believed our elders’ teach- 
ing, or were shy by nature, or were 
timorous of authority, or were lacking 
the charms that would cause “the bays” 
to try to woo us from our straight 
paths of primness. But others were not 
in awe of parents and guardians so 
much as they were avid for what they 
called ‘‘fun”; or were not well trained; 
or had no correct elders to tell them 
what it was socially proper to do. And 
the latter were ‘“‘bold” or, worse, “fast” ; 
They “got themselves talked about”; 
occasionally they got themselves mar- 
ried, well or ill. Once or twice grim 
tragedies befell, and a girl disappeared 
from school or dancing class, or what- 
not. 

But not one of all of us carefully 
brought-up girl children was ever 
given any reason for the abstinences de- 
manded of us, other than the arbitrary 
authority of our guardians, or the 
purely social reason that certain things 
were not done by “nice” people. “Nice” 
girls did not “run wild’ about the 
streets; “nice” girls were not allowed 
outside the sheltered bounds of their 
own front yards after supper had been 
eaten and the dusk had fallen. But it 
was all said as it was also said that 
“nice” girls did not eat with their 
knives—though, to be sure, we were 
told that knives might cut—or drink 
their cocoa out of their broad saucers 
—it was all part of the social code. 

We had a [ttle physiology taught us 
in the schools. We were told some- 
thing about the circulation of the blood, 
the function of the right ventricle, and 
the left ventricle; it probably made us 
breathe a little better, for a week or 
two, than if the circulation of the blood 
and the activity of that busy little pump, 
the heart, had never been mentioned; 
and we were taught a little—a some- 
what bloodcurdling, though hazy, little 
—about the ection of alcohol upon the 
human tissues. That was as far as the 
school felt justified in going in the old- 
fashioned days, which some people re- 
ligiously believe in perpetuating. 
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And it was farther than our home in- 
struction went. Our baby brothers and 
sisters were the beneficent gift of the 
stork; our elders married, apparently, 
in order that they might make a gala 
entertainment for us, and afterward 
establish a home that that mythical bird 
might care to visit. Birth, growth, life, 
and the fullness and fruition of life 
went on all around us, but we were as 
carefully as possible secluded from all 
knowedge of why or how. 

And when, growing older, we felt 
stirrings of attraction and of repulsion 
within ourselves, when tides swelled 
and currents ran swift and deep, we 
would have talked to any one of these 
things sooner than to those who had 
always counseled us against all those 
impulses that now awoke in us. We 
would confide in Bridget, in the kitchen, 
that we had a “beau” before we would 
confide it to our mothers; and as for 
the tremulousness, the thrill, that sud- 
denly enveloped us in dancing school 
one afternoon, when a dancing partner 
took our hand to lead us forth for a 
waltz, we would have cut out our 
tongue rather than that any adult hu- 
man being should ever learn the half- 
affrighted wonder of that moment. 

Thus ignorant, and profoundly se- 
cretive, as ignorance always is, we ad- 
vanced toward maturity. 

But there was one thing to be said in 
favor of the system under which we 
were reared. If we were not guarded 
by any knowledge of our beings, of our 
function and destiny, we were guarded 
by the almost perpetual oversight of 
our parents. They knew with whom 
we walked to school, who were our 
teachers, who our playmates and com- 
panions. There were no unaccounted- 
for half hours in our day, as far as 
they were able to compass it. That was 
the old dispensation. 

The new dispensation is utterly dif- 
ferent. Under it, life is not under a 
taboo; if it is a mystery, it is a dig- 
nified and lovely one. The child is 


taught that life springs from the seed, 
covered tenderly in the earth; that the 
seed contains the germ of life because a 
breeze, or a bee,.or a butterfly carried 


from one flowering plant to another the 
velvet pollen necessary to fertility. He 
is taught that, through all the universe, 
nameless, fathomless attractions woo 
the mysterious, life-producing germ to 
what, without it, would have been 
sterile and doomed to extinction with 
the passing of its own hour. 

From the vegetable to the animal 
world he is led; from the animal to the 
human. From the nesting of birds, 
melodiously busied to prepare for their 
birdlings; from the quaintly important 
maternity of the family cat-nursing her 
blind, hungry kittens; from all sorts of 
common household and garden happen- 
ings, the story of life and the reproduc- 
tion of life is gradually and tenderly 
unfolded. 

Mysteries thus gently, familiarly, and 
yet reverently revealed, may never be 
befouled bv the squalid, whispered in- 
formation of schoolmates; curiosity 
thus satisfied before it has a chance to 
become morbid, to become insistent, will 
never seek knowledge at unwholesome 
sources. The little girl who has learned 
that her baby brother was carried 
against her mother’s heart, nourished 
by her mother’s life, born of a love as 
beautiful and pure as that of the birds 
mated in the tree outside her nursery 
window, will be proof against the con- 
tamination of her school companions’ 
revelations on the twenty-minute walk 
home irom school. 

That order of things has been intro- 
duced into a few schools. It has been 
practiced in a few homes. There is at 
least one teacher in the eastern part of 
the country who has given a normal 
course for teachers in this gradual 
method of instructing young persons in 
the function of sex. But, for the most 
part, the old order continues. Still the 
inheritance has come down to us from 
Puritan ancestry which denied the dig- 
nity of our physical life, from medieval 
churchmen who affirmed its corrupt- 
ness unti: it is almost an instinct with 
us to gloss over the fact that we have 
a physical life, and certainly an in- 
stinct with us to pretend to those whom 
we wish to impress with our authority 
that our physical life has always been 

















subordinated to our intellectual and so- 
cial existence! And all the while the 
voice of nature is telling them another 
story, and they are hopelessly con- 
founded between their own awakening 
impulses and the utter denial of the ex- 
istence of those impulses by all the old 
and wise who surround them, and who 
constitute the authority of their world. 

“When I consider the entire igno- 
rance in which I was brought up,” said 
a woman who had been at the Brieux 
play already referred to, “I cannot but 
think that it was only the direct inter- 
vention of Providence that saved me 
from shipwreck—that saved most of 
the girls of my set from shipwreck. Of 
course, there came a time when some 
slight instruction as to our sex fune- 
tion in.the world had to be given us, 
some slight idea of motherhood com- 
municated to us. But it was briefly, 
embarrassedly communicated by moth- 
ers or seniors whose one desire was to 
get the painful moment over with. 

“If we had any curiosity on the sub- 
ject, those seniors did not invite in- 
quiry; we had to satisfy our curiosity 
by our own imaginings; by the vapor- 
ings of romantic literature, in which 
every obstacle placed between a hero- 
ine and the object of her attachment 
was a crime, and such a thing as a 
righteous obstacle was never acknowl- 
edged or hinted; or by the talk of less 
carefully cherished children. 

“And, of course, it goes without say- 
ing that in an age when all mention of 
our physical reasons for existence was 
regarded as monstrous, there could be 
no warning as to the horrors of abuse 
of physical reasons for existence. We 
had no idea that dangers may lurk even 
in honorable marriage, though as we be- 
came young women, we were finally in- 
structed, briefly, reluctantly, as to the 
dangers that lie in wait for women in 
illegitimate relations. 

“The dangers were all social and 
moral; I dare say that in home conver- 
sation the moral dangers were given 
precedence over the social, but, as a 
matter of fact, it was the social ignom- 
iny of which we were reared in terror. 
We had become aware that the girl who 
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lost her reputation—the one important 
virtue of her sex—lost her position in 
the world. It was an excellent teach- 
ing, and, backed up by the constant, un- 
remitting oversight of parents during 
the impressionable period of our 
younger days, it saved most of us from 
social outlawry. We were ranged, dis- 
tinctly, on the side of law and order, 
and over against us was the hostile 
army of the women who were not ‘nice,’ 
who were not respectable, who insanely 
squandered the gift of themselves, or 
who basely sold it. 

“But the men responsible for those 
outcasts were not outcasts also. Men 
had to sow their crop of wild oats, we 
were instructed. By and by they set- 
tled down, they came back to the fold 
of the reputable. Reformed rakes made 
the best husbands Oh, it sickens 
me, when I think of the immoral, un- 
true, outrageous things that society let 
us believe—taught us to believe—in 
those important days of our young 
womanhood! Young men with a repu- 
tation for being a little ‘fast’ were posi- 
tively more interesting to us than the 
young men with the reputation of good, 
decorous citizens! It was more of a 
triumph to attach a Lothario to one’s 
train than to attach ten plodders! 

“It was perfectly natural that it 
should be so—girls as well as boys are 
adventurous in their youth; they like 
the daring and the difficult task—the 
taming of the wild, the subjugation to 
domestic use of the free spirit. They, 
too, thirst for achievement, and when 
we were young the fields for achieve- 
ment for our sex were not many; to 
capture a husband and to lead him, 
chained and liking his chains, to the 
family hearth—that was about the 
greatest victory a woman could accom- 
plish, we used to be taught! And, of 
course, it was more of a victory to tame 
the reportedly untamable, to capture the 
reportedly fleet of foot, to win him 
from the nameless fascinations of the 
‘other women’ and to convert him into 
a worthy domestic creature, than to 
subjugate the steady-going. There was 
a labor to stir a girl’s ambitions, a tri- 
umph to warm her blood! And, beside, 
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there is no denying that then, as now, 
the gift of charm was often more 
richly bestowed upon the roués of one’s 
acquaintance than upon the virtuous. 

“But do you suppose that if it had 
ever been hinted to one of us that those 
men whom we found ‘interesting’ be- 
cause of their ‘experiences, whom we 
were thrilled to win, proud to exhibit 
as reduced to orderly existence—that 
those men were likely to be a source, 
not merely of romantic unhappiness, 
not merely of moral corruption, to us, 
but of physical contamination to us and 
to the children whom we hoped to bear 
—do you suppose that there would have 
been any feeling for them but shrink- 
ing, loathing, in our hearts? <A thou- 
sand times, no! Let a girl but under- 
stand what are the implications of loose 
living, and the man who has been a 
figure of compelling charm because of 
his ‘wildness’ will be just about as 
fascinating as a leper. 

‘But we were not taught—I dare say 
our mothers themselves knew very lit- 
tle of the dreadful form in which the 
wages of sin were paid, and the sins of 
the fathers visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation! Those 
were merely Bible sayings, sonorous, 
terrifying, and mysterious. but that 
they were plain, unvarnished, unfigura- 
tive warnings, we were quite ignorant. 
And so we admired the young men with 
the glamour of wide experience about 
them; and sometimes we wondered that 
marrying seemed to make so many 
women languid and inefficient, or send 
them to the hospitals with such fre- 
quency. And, as our mothers had done, 
we rejoiced over the birth of every 
‘healthy’ child, not knowing that in a 
civilization more enlightened than. ours, 
in a world where marrying and giving 
in marriage were intelligently con- 
ducted, the birth of unhealthy children 
would be almost eliminated ! 

“T speak about it all from the point 
of view of the woman; but every 
mother of boys must se. the situation 
with its perils as strongly from the 
point of view of boys. Their health, 
their morals, their delicacy of spirit, are 
all in the balance, as well as the girl’s. 
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And though we have all been reared on 
the theory that a man’s immoralities do 
not greatly matter, and that a man’s 
delicacy of spirit may be marred with- 
out infinite loss, not one of us has been 
reared on the theory that a man’s phys- 
ical fitness for the great tasks of ex- 
istence does not matter! 

“And boys themselves, with their 
pride in their strength, with their young 
idealism, their eagerness for the full 
experience of life—the very eagerness 
that leads them astray oftentimes—is 
it not a crime beyond all others that 
they should be allowed to sacrifice 
strength, and idealism, and the true 
experience of life out of mere igno- 
rance, out of the mere horror of words? 
Society goes on allowing thousands and 
thousands of its young people to fall 
victims to irreparable disaster—and all 
because society is too fastidious to ad- 
mit in language that the danger is 
there! Pitfalls all along the road, and 
no clear, honestly expressed, plainly 
printed warnings! Is it not shameful ? 

“There is one woman who may pos- 
sibly be forgiven for not instructing her 
daughter—gradually, so that knowledge 
may never come as a sudden blow and 
shock—in the great, vital facts of life; 
that is the woman who is able to pro- 
vide complete chaperonage for her 
daughter every minute from the cradle 
to a carefully chosen altar. For all the 
rest of the daughters of women, 
knowledge is the best safeguard, the 
most reliable chaperon. 

“Tf all parents could be relied upon to 
do their full duty in instructing, if nec- 
essary, there would be no need for in- 
struction in the schools. But when 
one considers how few parents are 
really fitted to undertake the jong and 
delicate labor of enlightenment; how 
many, even among the educated, are 


_ ignorant of botany and physiology ; how 


many are forced through their in- 
dustrial position to be absent from their 
children during the greater part of the 
day, one realizes that, to be effective 
even among the educated and aspiring 
classes of the community, such funda- 
mental instruction must be given in the 
one general agency—the school!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.* 
Romola Ventnor, a high-minded, conscientious woman of thirty-two, comfortably married, and de- 


voted to her four children, suddenly realizes that the romance has all gone out of her life with her practical 
husband, Richard Ventnor, who seems interested only in his business and in his children, while she herself 


is still young. A former schoolmate, Dr. Wade Robinson, comes to practice in the suburban town where 











they live, and a stirring love affair develops between him and 


Romola. She is a woman of the most delicate 


tastes, and austere standards, and she struggles against this unconventional situation and her own unbhappi- 


ness, 


Her friend, Evangeline Dimock, is also in love with Dr. Robinson. Among 


the new residents of the 


town are Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Keith, apparently very rich, with ideas of life and entertainment that 


are offensive to Mrs. Ventnor. Mrs. 


—. 


Ventnor is insulted by the xdvances made to her by Mayhew, a famous architect. 


Keith is a fascinating woman, and interests the men of the town, 
Harry Graham, brother-in-law of Evangeline. At a brilliant, noisy dinner at the Keiths, Mrs. 


Dr, Robinson comes to 


her assistance, and resents the matter, while Romola’s husband makes light of it. 





ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER V. 


“HE August drought had parched 
all the early green of Hazel- 
wood to dingy brown; the latest 

tree pest had eaten the leaves of the 
sidewalk trees into cobwebs, and had 
littered the pavement with arboreal 
débris unlike the gorgeous destruction 
of the autumn; the main highways of 
the village, well coated with oil, defied 
the dry disintegration of the season, but 
from less-protected roads the reddish 
dust had blown, and it lay thick upon 
the sills of the closed windows and the 
steps of the barred doors in that fortu- 
nate section of Hazelwood that spent 
its summers away from home. 

It was the most baldly ugly hour of 
the twenty-four—mid-afternoon; no 
lengthening shadows had yet begun to 
play upon the burned lawns and to 
clothe the dismantled trees; no cheer- 
ful, optimistic garden hose cooled the 
air, suggested fountains; the sun beat 
down hotly, the locusts shrilled, and 
from one of the streets below the 
Heights, one of the vulgar streets 
where life still went on in spite of dog 
days, the long call of a peripatetic huck- 
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* The first installment of this story appeared in th: July number of SMITH’S. 


GRAEF 


ster was borne. <A dusty station car- 
riage, its driver sitting in a cascade of 
baggage, slowly climbed the hill. Out 
of its lowered windows two weary 
faces peered—Bertram Keith’s and his 
wife’s. 

“T hope you'll take this out of La- 
fitte,”’ said Deborah, glowering upon the 
landscape. “The idea! Three cars in 
the garage, and here we crawl home in 
this noisome thing! Lafitte must have 
had your telegram.” 

“Yes. Even if he had changed his 
boarding place, it must have been sent 
to him. However’—Keith sneered a 
little in self-contempt—“Lafitte may 
have entered other service, where pay- 
ment is more regular. He hasn’t had 
anything since the first of June, has 
he?” 

“We've been away for six weeks,” 
replied Deborah defensively. 

“Lafitte never expressed any prefer- 


ence for hand-exchanged currency 
over mailed checks,’ answered Ber- 
tram. ‘Here we are.” 


The cab drew up before the door of 
the old Ferguson place. Blinds were 
closed, and the dust lay thick upon 
them. Deborah rang the bell impa- 
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tiently. No one answered, and Bertram 
fished in his pocket for a latchkey. 

“Mrs. Compton must be gone on a 
picnic,’ he said. Then he glanced 
sharply at his wife. “Did you pay her 
before we left?’ he asked. Deborah 
scowled. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, don’t be so 
stuffy!” Her dark eyes glittered an- 
grily at him. “You'd think from your 
manner that I was the discoverer, in- 
ventor, and only living ;ractitioner of 
the art of living beyond one’s means. 
If you will remember what the morning 
papers had to say about your mining 
propositions, it may take your mind off 
trifling discrepancies in the household 
management !” 

He looked threateningly upon her. 
“Deborah!” His voice was as menac- 
ing as his look, but, throwing her trav- 
eling hat across the room, she tossed 
back her head, put her arms upon her 
slender hips, and defied him with a face 
suddenly freed from its dull look of an- 
noyance. 

“*Deborah!’” she mimicked him. 
“Do be a sport, Bert! I didn’t invent 
the stories in the morning papers about 
the worthlessness of the stocks you 
were selling. I don’t even believe them. 
I dare say they were written either by 
a reporter who wants to blackmail you 
into taking him in on the ground floor, 
or by the tool of some one who has 
rival stock to sell. But there’s no use 
looking as if the blow had really 
touched a vital spot! And there’s no 
use taking it out on me and my house- 
keeping.” 

The tense lines of his face had re- 
laxed a little as she talked with her gay, 
defiant air. But he answered peev- 
ishly : 

“Tt’s just because my business affairs 
are precarious and trying that I want a 
peaceful home. It’s enough to be wor- 
ried about millions without worrying 
about hundreds, too. I’m _ not”’—he 
looked at her meaningly—‘I’m not used 
to it. I’m not used to friction and to 
petty worries at home.” 

A slow, dull red crept up Deborah’s 
face from the shallow neck of her 
pongee traveling frock until it burned 


into the very roots of her dark hair. 
But her eyes did not falter before his, 
nor did she utter a word. For a long, 
full minute she stood looking at him, 
speechlessly accusing him, speechlessly 
defying him. The man’s eyes surren- 
dered first in that wordless conflict. 

“T am a brute, Deb,” he confessed, 
stretching out his hands to her. “I’ma 
brute—I don't know why you put up 
with me. But I tell you, that thing in 
this morning’s Suu got me on the raw. 
And it was such a devilish hot journey 
back from Idaho. The Yellowstone in 
midsummer is a delusion. Try—try to 
forgive me.” 

He drew her toward him, and buried 
his face against her shoulder. MMechan- 
ically she brushed his head with her 
ringed fingers. Her dark eyes looked 
across him toward some vision of de- 
spair. But she would not be daunted 
by it. She defied the terror of the fu- 
ture as she defied the recollection of the 
past. 

“There, there!” she said. ‘*There’s 
no good crying over spilled milk. An- 
cient saw, Bert, but perfectly good still. 
No use fussing about the Sii’s article 
or about old Compton’s leaving me in 
the lurch. The thing to do is for you to 
get out a new set of prospectuses about 
the Open Sesame Mine, and for me to 
get a new housekeeper and a new set of 
servants to-morrow morning. For to- 
night’”—she looked about the long, dim 
rooms—'‘for to-night, let us get out of 
this morgue and get into town. We'll 
have a roof-garden dinner and go to a 
summer show. Perhaps we had better 
stay in town all night, so that I can 
capture my prey early in the morning. 
I don’t suppose Lafitte has taken the 
cars out—not all of them, at any rate. 
You can drive in yourself. Let’s see 
if any one is at home in this deserted 
village, and we'll make up a party.” 

“A supper and a show—Deborah’s 
cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to,” 
he said, with a sort of cynical melan- 
choly. ‘Ah, well, I suppose they’re as 
good a panacea as any other!” 

“Of course, if you’d prefer it, or 
think it more efficacious, we could have 
a little evening of prayer and testimony 














at home,’ she retorted, drawing her 
face into sanctimonious lines, and fold- 
ing her jeweled hands meekly across 
her bosom, 

She looked so droll that Bertram 
laughed, in spite of himself, and bent to 
kiss her as he started to the door. 

“You're the best little pal a. fellow 
ever had,” he told her. 

“Even if I run into debt horribly?” 
she asked. 

“Even if you run into debt horribly,” 
he asserted. “Only you've got to do 
better—got to retrench somewhere.” 

“Nonsense! You've got to make 
more money !” 

She laughed, and, gathering together 
her scattered possessions, she mounted 
the stairs toward her room. 

When Bertram rejoined her at the 
end of an hour, he looked more cheer- 
ful. 

“It’s all right about Lafitte,” he an- 
nounced. “He hadn’t received my tele- 
gram, and that accounts for everything. 
Mrs. Compton didn’t get your message, 
naturally, since Lafitte hadn't received 
it to pass on. They weren't expecting 
us for another week. Lafitte simply 
happened to stroll into the garage just 
now—he says to see if everything was 
all right; I think to borrow a machine 
to take his girl out. However, he’s 
going to take us to town instead. Mrs. 
Compton will be back to-morrow. She’s 
gone to visit her daughter—interesting 
family event—first grandchild. I’ve 
squared up with him, and I'll leave you 
a check to cover everything to date. 
Do, please, pay the bills with it, and 
don’t buy yourself any trinkets.” 

“No, Miss Betty,” she gibed. She 
looked at the check that he laid on her 
dressing table. .“Goody! That’s a 
nice fat one. I’ve called up everybody 
in the place, and the neighborly central 
has told me why they don’t answer. 
They’re all away, except the Grahams 
and Evangeline Dimock and her young 
man. I asked them all to come to town 
with us, but only Evangeline and Doc- 
tor Robinson can do it. MHarry’s not 
home yet, and Mrs. Harry has a bad 
headache. | Besides, she’s jealous of 
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little Debbie. Did you take a look at 
the house? How is it coming on?” 

“Better than I expected after Vent- 
nor wrote of the masons’ strike. The 
foundation is done, and the walls are 
up as high as the first story.” 

“I wonder if we are going to be able 
to get into it by Thanksgiving,’ mused 
Deborah. 

“Of course we will. We'll have a 
Thanksgiving housewarming, and we'll 
make a bonfire of this place.” 

“Nero!” She laughed as she spoke, 
and her eyes dwelt upon him with ad- 
miration; in response to it, his own 
face, gloomy and harassed, glowed and 
brightened. 

When the expedition started for 
town, it gave every indication to the ob- 
servers of being all that was desirable 
in point of gayety and freedom from 
care. Mr. Keith was the suave host, 
with no heavier burdens upon his well- 
shaped shoulders than the comfort of 
his guests; Mrs. Keith was the viva- 
cious, daring woman, intent upon “a 
good time,” with all the superb zest of 
a maturity that has put away youthful 
dreams, and is yet untouched by age. 
The articles in the Morning Sun inti- 
mating that purchasers of the stock in 
the Open Sesame Mine were paying for 
rock and earth at copper prices might 
never have been written so far as the 
gentleman was concerned; and debt, 
duns, all the wearisome and sordid ex- 
periences of the woman who insists 
upon living beyond her means, might 
have been totally unknown to the lady. 

As for Evangeline Dimock, she was 
obviously happy, and perhaps a little 
obviously afraid that such happiness 
could not last. Her frank, open, hand- 
some face glowed with pride and ten- 
derness, but sometimes, as she looked 
at her fiancé, the brightness was cloud- 
ed by a look of wistfulness, of appre- 
hension. As for him, he seemed unaf- 
fectedly glad to see the Keiths, and un- 
affectedly interested in what Bertram 
Keith had to say. Deborah, with a lit- 
tle, malicious twinkle in her eye, called 
Evangeline’s attention to the fact, as the 
car rolled swiftly and dustily toward 
the city. 
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“Look at those two men,” she said. 
“They're talking as if they had had an 
overdose of feminine society lately. 
Have you ever noticed that your true 
man is always rather glad to get back 
to the interests of the world after he 
has had an uninterrupted spell of the 
interests of the affections? JI flatter 
myself that Bertram is quite crazy 
about me, but I assure you that for six 
weeks he hasn’t looked as animated as 
he looks now; and really I’m as good a 
talker as your young man! But he— 
Doctor Robinson—ought not to have 
acquired that married man’s trick al- 
ready. By the way, when is the wed- 
ding to be?” 

Evangeline had followed the little 
speech with her eyes rather sadly fixed 
upon Wade, although her lips were set 
in a smile. At Deborah’s question she 
blushed uncomfortably.’ 

“It isn’t settled yet,” she answered. 
“Our plans are all in the air. Hazel- 
wood has not seemed to agree awfully 
well with Wade, and he may decide to 
give it up and go West again. A good 
deal depends upon how the autumn and 
the early winter treat him.” 

“How’s his practice?” asked Deborah 
abruptly. 

“Only fair. It’s been a dreadfully 
healthy summer for every one except 
Wade.” 

Deborah watched her as her eyes 
dwelt with brooding tenderness upon 
the profile of the man in front of her, 
on the opposite side of the car. A look 
of half contempt stole over the matron’s 
dark, vivid face. She shrugged her 
shoulders as if dismissing a problem too 
insignificant to claim her attention 
longer, and then she began questioning 
Evangeline concerning their neighbors. 
Evageline brought her eyes back from 


Wade’s thin, tanned cheek, and gave 
out such items as she happened to pos- 
sess. 


No, she hadn’t seen Mrs. Ventnor at 
all during the summer. 

“You know I was away when she 
came back from that week at Mere- 
side, and before I got home she had 
taken the children to Conway for the 
They haven't usually gone 


summer. 
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away for so long a time, but Richard 
is a worrying sort of soul, and he 
thought the twins needed a change. 
Ralph’s in a boys’ camp, you know. 
That’s awfully hard on Romola, I'm 
afraid. She’s wrapped up in him.” 

“She rather goes in for being the 
ideal mother, doesn’t she?’ Deborah's 
voice and manner indicated no great ad- 
miration for ladies with this particular 
form of ambition. ‘Ventnor is some- 
thing of a mollycoddle, isn’t he? But 
a mighty good architect. Have you 
seen how well they’re getting on with 
our new house? We expect to be in it 
by Thanksgiving.” 

“Romola is an ideal mother,” de- 
clared Evangeline loyally, ignoring Mrs. 
Keith’s new house. ‘She's the finest 
woman I know—the most high-minded, 
the most delicate-minded. Sometimes 
I feel like a clodhopper—a spiritual 
clodhopper, if you know what I mean 
—beside her.” 

“Oh, she struck me as a perfect lady, 
too,” said Deborah airily. ‘*That’s why 
I didn’t care more for her. I never do 
care for your perfect lady until the 
scratch has shown her to herself as well 
as to me to be—well, pretty. much like 
the rest of us. ‘Thee captain's s lady and 
Judy O'Grady,’ you know.’ 

“No, I don’t,” insisted Evangeline ob- 
stinately. ‘Not in the way you mean. 

I don’t say she’s a saint—she isn’t. But 
om of finer clay than any other wom- 
an I’ve ever known well.” 

Deborah leaned mischievously for- 
ward. “Doctor Robinson,” she inter- 
rupted the men’s talk to say, “do you 
agree with this hero worshiper back 
here that Mrs. Ventnor is superior to 
us all?” 

He swung around to meet her eyes. 
His own brightened, but he parried the 
question. 

“Tell me, is it up to me to agree with 
everything that Evangeline says, or 





should I assure you both that I know at 
least two women who prove Evange- 
line’s estimate wrong? I want to do the 
entirely correct thing. 
been engaged long enough 

“Or often enough,” 
orah. 


3ut I haven’t 
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interrupted Deb- 

















“And most certainly not often 
enough,” he accepted her emendation, 
“to know what is prescribed in such a 
case. I’d like instruction.” 

“Always agree with me,” said Evan- 
geline. “That is the law and the 
prophets.” 

“Yes, if you want to have a very dull 
time, and to bore each other to extinc- 
tion,” said Deborah. .“Believe me’’— 
she drawled the words out slangily— 
“differences of opinion, quarrels—rude, 
vulgar quarrels—are the preservatives 
of married interest.” 

“But you can have too much of the 
preservative,” said Bertram Keith, 
turning around and joining in the con- 
versation. “A very little preservative 
goes a long way. Believe ic.” 

“That’s his subtle way of giving mea 
dig,” laughed Deborah good-naturedly. 
“Fortunately I’m tough—I can stand it. 
Where are we going, Bert?” 

“Let’s have dinner on the Waldorf 
roof, and look through the papers to see 
what shows are on. Or have you al- 
ready seen everything?” he added, to 
his guests. 

“We haven’t seen anything at all,” 
Doctor Robinson answered. 

“Stupid!” Deborah tapped her hus- 
band’s shoulder with a corrective fin- 
ger. “Don’t you know they've been sit- 
ting out in the moonlight, holding hands 
all the summer? Shows? Perish the 
thought !” 

Evangeline smiled with conscientious 
sentimentality. She would play up to 
the requirements of the situation. Wade 
jerked his head with a sort of impa- 
tience. Mrs. Keith, observing the re- 
ception of her jest, smiled softly to her- 
self. For a second she seemed to dally 
with the temptation of pursuing it fur- 
ther, her pressed lips and sparkling eyes 
indicating the mischievous desire to 
tease the coy young man. But she 
thought better of her impulse, and dis- 
missed it with her customary half 
shrug, and there was only a veiled 
amusement in the answers she made to 
Wade Robinson’s strictures on the out- 
skirts of New York, through which 
they were dustily rolling. 

On the roof garden of the Waldorf, 
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Wade looked about him eagerly. His 
deep-set eyes brightened, and there was 
a touch of ruddy color in the dry brown 
of his cheek. He watched the throngs 
with the delight and interest of the 
sight-seer whose zest for novelty is 
fresh and keen. 

“By Jove,” he said, leaning back in 
his chair after he had bestowed a 
pleased and lingering scrutiny upon a 
party of gorgeously dedecked women 
who made their way to a table under 
convoy of a gentleman whose mus- 
tachios and military bearing suggested 
the German emperor and of an East- 
ern official whose red fez contrasted 
curiously with his Occidental garb. 
“By Jove, it’s good to see all this again! | 
Sometimes, out there in Arizona, lying 
in my hammock of an evening with no 
companionship but that of some wheel- 
ing bats, and no sound but the wind 
in the yellow pine above my head, and 
in the scrub cactus, I used to picture 
all this. I wasn’t so awfully keen on 
restaurants and roof gardens when I 
was here, but when I got out there in 
the desert, how I used to think about 
them! And about things to eat! How 
I loathed eggs and milk!” 

“And do you mean to tell me,” asked 
Deborah, taking with a practiced air the 
cocktail that the waiter had placed be- 
fore her, “do you mean to tell me that 
you haven’t come in half a dozen times 
this summer to quench that thirst for 
the glitter and the band? Evangeline, 
my dear’—she turned in mock accusa- 
tion toward the girl as Wade’s “Not. 
once!’ answered her—‘‘you are too ex- 
acting a sweetheart. If you didn’t want 
to come with him yourself, you might 
at least have given him a few evenings 
off to see the sights.” 

Evangeline flushed hotly at the badi- 
nage. 

“He might have come ever and ever 
sO many evenings,” she protested, ‘as 
far as I was concerned. I decline to 
have his laziness registered against me. 
I certainly haven’t seen him every night 
this summer, even when I’ve been in 
Hazelwood—and I spent nearly all of 
July at Quogue, to say nothing of a lot 
of little visits. Besides, I never had 
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“You might have written me your congratulations,” he said in a low voice, his blue eyes fixed on the deli- 
cate beauty of her face. 
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“It was a joint letter I sent you and Evangeline,” she answered evenly. 
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the least idea until to-night that Wade 
had been homesick for roof gardens, 
out there in the desert.” 

“What!” Deborah dimpled mis- 
chievously upon her. “What! Hasn’t 
he told you all his inmost thoughts, all 
his dearest longings and his yearnings? 
Really, we ought to look into this, Bert. 
They don’t play the game properly at 
all. They don’t seem to know how! 
And I thought it ‘came natural.’ ” 

And then, having succeeded in mak- 
ing every one, including her courteous 
spouse, uncomfortable, she devoted her 
experienced intelligence to the bill of 
fare, and suggested to Bertram what he 
should order both to eat and to drink. 
There was no question about her epicu- 
rean ability in this department of ex- 
istence. Meantime Evangeline, with 
the hurt, pouting look of an overgrown 
child, watched the animated scene, the 
waiters darting among the tall palms 
and shrubs, the orchestra playing, the 
parties seated at the little tables or mak- 
ing their way toward them. 

There were all sorts and conditions 
of people, all sorts and conditions of 
dress. Here in silks and laces, in great, 
plumed hats and gorgeous jewels, were 
ladies of the circle whose wardrobes are 
magnificent out of all proportion to 
their opportunities for displaying them ; 
there, at adjoining tables, were women 
in trig linens who bore about them the 
signs of having been in town for a day’s 
shopping, and whose alert, tolerantly 
amused eyes appraised the gorgeous 
raiment of their sisters at its true 
worth. Here were young women with 
country brown upon their cheeks; and 
there were women as young, but seem- 
ing immemorially old in the pallor of 
their make-up. The electric lights gave 
a sort of ghastly mauve tinge to their 
faces, and Evangeline turned from 
looking at them with a sort of shudder. 

From a machine on the platform 
above the orchestra, the voices of opera 
favorites rang out in the starlit sum- 
mer evening, unbelievably sweet and 
full. She noticed that their own table 
received its due share of attention. She 
was not surprised at that. Deborah, in 
a confection of peach-colored silk and 


chiffon, with her dark, flashing face, 
and her red lips, was one to command 
attention anywhere—almost too much 
attention—and Evangeline knew well 
enough that she, too, handsome, Juno- 
esque, in her cool, green foulard, was 
also well worth a second glance. 

Some of the men at the other tables 
had nodded to Bertram Keith; others 
had obviously known him, but were pre- 
vented by the standing of their com- 
panions from addressing him in the so- 
ciety of his wife and Miss Dimock. 
She knew that they were being spoken 
of, that little whispers were going 
round in certain groups about them; 
and as she had not seen the Morning 
Sun she took it for granted that the 
notice was a tribute to the importance 
of her host. 

Sometimes during the meal she 
sought Wade’s attention and sympathy 
for some little scene enacted here or 
there on the roof. He gave it with 
something of an effort. His manner 
was almost conscientiously kind to her. 
She contrasted it with the living inter- 
est that Keith displayed in his wife, 
with the air of suppressed intensity that 
seemed to envelop them. She tried, 
pathetically, ludicrously, to imitate 
Deborah’s coquetries, to play, allure, 
provoke. But she herself felt the in- 
congruity of the effort, even before its 
failure of all effect had been mani- 
fested. 

She wished that she had not come to 
town. She wished she were back on 
the screened piazza of her sister’s house 
at Hazelwood, breathing the perfume 
of honeysuckle, and telling herself that 
her lover’s lack of ardor was tempera- 
mental, that his easy acceptance of their 
engagement indicated only a mind at 
peace, and not a heart unawakened. 

“Well, where shall we go next?” de- 
manded Deborah, when she had drunk 
her last liqueur and had complained of 
the provincialism that forbade her to 
smoke a cigarette in public. She bade 
a waiter bring an evening paper, and 
she tossed aside upon the floor the 
sheets that had no bearing on the even- 
ing’s amusements. Suddenly she gave 
a little cry of surprise and satisfaction. 
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“Oh, see here, Bert!” she exclaimed. 
“Here’s Geraldine Greves dancing at 
the New York. Her first appearance 
in America. You must-see her,” she 
turned toward Evangeline; “she’s a 
wonder. And the rest of the show 
seems pretty good, too. Get some one 
to telephone, Bert, to find out what time 
she comes on.” 

“Are you sure you want to go there?” 
asked her husband, in the deliberate 
voice of one trying to suggest unpleas- 
ant possibilities. But she looked at him 
with gay defiance. 

“Quite sure. That’s where I want to 
go, and nowhere else.” 

Keith shrugged his shoulders. 

“Have it your own way,” he said, and 
beckoned a waiter to find out the time 
of the dancer's “turn.” 

Evangeline contrived to leave the ele- 
vator with Wade Robinson. 

“Isn’t it dreary, this running from 
one garishly lighted place to another, as 
if little imps were driving you? Oh, I 
wish I were home again.” 

“Tt would be rather dull for a regular 
diet,” he answered; “but once in a way 
it’s rather a good sort of change. We 
mustn’t let ourselves get into a rut, you 
know.” 

He pressed her fingers affectionately 
as he helped her into the automobile. 

A “male impersonator’ with a shrill 
voice was singing a ditty chronicling the 
conquests of the sort of young man she 
was supposed to represent, when their 
evening’s pleasuring brought them to 
their next roof garden. Evangeline 
longed more ardently than ever for the 
quiet, scented dusk of her sister’s porch 
as she followed her hostess through a 
beery, serpentine path toward an empty 
table. 


“The girls!’ The girls! Each one wants me 
for her very own——” 


declared the “male impersonator,” 
striding across the stage with a very 
feminine swagger. She was evidently 
a favorite, for a burst of applause 
greeted her. 

How could people be so vulgar and 
inane, Evangeline demanded angrily of 
herself, and then was horrified to dis- 
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cover that already she was so corrupted 
by the tune as to be keeping time to it. 
She sank down in the chair that Ber- 
tram pulled out for her, but immediately 
arose with an exclamation. For at the 
next table sat the Ventnors with May- 
hew. The eyes of all her own party 
followed hers, and in a moment there 
was a small babel of greeting. The 
Ventnor table was enlarged to include 
the newcomers, and a little chorus of 
“When did you get back?” arose and 
drowned out “The girls! The girls!” 
The Ventnors’ story was soon told. 
They were staying overnight at a hotel 
in New York on their way home to 
Hazelwood. After the children had 
been put to bed by the invaluable Mrs. 
Dockerty, Romola and Richard had 
gone downstairs to find a hansom and 
drive through the town. 
“But they found me instead,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Mayhew, “and I persuaded 
them to come here with me. Mrs. 
Ventnor had to accept in order to show 
that she had magnanimously forgiven 
me for admiring her too much at your 
party.” He turned, smiling, toward 
Deborah. “And, besides, Ventnor and 
I had some business to talk over.” 
Richard, who had looked angry and 
awkward at Mayhew’s reference to 
Romola, allowed his brow to clear at 
the introduction of business. In this 
respect he was quicker than Doctor 
Robinson, who continued to look dag- 
gers at the great architect. In the rear- 
rangement of the chairs, he had found 
himself seated next to Romola. He 
gazed at her hungrily when at last he 
removed his disapproving glance from 
the indifferent Mayhew. Her face was 
calm as she turned toward him. 
“Evangeline gave you all my mes- 
sages, I hope,” she said pleasantly. “I 
was sorry not to see you when I was 
home for a few days in June.” 
“You might have written me your 
congratulations,” he said, in a low 
voice, his blue eyes fixed on the delicate 
beauty of her face. 
“Tt was a joint letter I sent you and 
Evangeline,” she answered evenly. 
Evangeline, looking on, was engulfed 
in a sudden wave of jealousy. When 
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had Wade ever looked at her with such 
a lingering gaze of fire and intensity? 
But Romola’s calm, untroubled brow, 
the sweet serenity of her eyes, banished 
the ugly feeling. Still, she felt a little 
relieved when Keith interrupted the 
téte-a-téte between her lover and his 
old friend. 

“How’s your boy, Ralph?’ he asked, 
leaning toward Romola. 

Her face lit up as if a candle had 
been lighted somewhere in her soul. 

“Oh, so well!” she answered. “And 
his father has relented about sending 
him to school this year.” 

“I think we are more used in Eng- 
land to parting with our youngsters at 
an early age than you are here,” he 
said. 

Deborah, her attention momentarily 
idle, leaned forward. 

“What are you two talking about,” 
she demanded, “that you both look so 
interested °” 

Romola waited a moment for Mr. 
Keith to reply to his wife, but as he 
did not she said, smiling: ““Mr. Keith 
was asking me about my oldest boy, 
Ralph, and I was rejoicing because his 
father thinks that after all he need not 
be sent to boarding school this year.” 

“Oh!” Deborah’s exclamation was 
abrupt, volcanic. She looked darkly to- 
ward her husband, and then, with a 
shrug of her shoulders and a satirical, 
“Don’t let me interrupt the nursery con- 
versation,” turned toward Mayhew. 
He and she were the only ones who no- 
ticed when the great Geraldine Greves 
came on the stage and began the series 
of contortions that went by the name 
of adance. At the close of it, Deborah, 
with a stormily angry look at her hus- 
band, who was, indeed, continuing his 
nursery conversation with Romola, 
summoned a waiter and sent a note, 
scribbled on one of her cards, up to the 
stage. When the reply came, she 
showed it to Mayhew, and rose. 

“We're going behind to see Greves,” 
she announced casually. “I knew her 
on the other side. Shall I give her your 
love, Bert?” 

He was livid as he answered: “Any- 
thing you please.” Then she and May- 
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hew went forward, and a strained si- 
lence fell on the group left at the table. 

Altogether the evening's entertain- 
ment could scarcely be said to have es- 
tablished happiness, and it was a quiet, 
an ominously quiet, quartet that jour- 
neyed out to Hazelwood when finally 
the roof-garden lights twinkled out. 

Doctor Robinson alighted at the 
Grahams’ door with Evangeline. He 
told the Keiths that he would walk 
around to his own dwelling, and Deb- 
orah made one of her trite, perfunctory 
witticisms in regard to lovers’ leave- 
takings. Then, with a rush and a roar, 
the car was off down the hill, and the 
young people stood together on the 
wire-screened piazza. Evangeline was 
as tall as her affianced husband, and a 
good deal more stalwartly proportioned. 
But there was something very timid, 
very young, about her as she stood fac- 
ing him. One hand nervously fingered 
a button on his coat as she spoke to 
him. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, evading 
his good-night kiss; “wait a minute. 
Wade, if you don’t love me, won’t you 
please tell me so now, before we have 


gone any further, before it is any 
harder for me to give you up?” 
“Why, you foolish baby!’ Wade 


possessed himself of the nervous fin- 
gers, and kissed them tenderly. ‘You 
foolish baby, what have you in your 
head now? How could I help loving 
you, when you have been so divinely 
compassionate to a poor wreck?” 

“Ah,” said Evangeline, with a sad 
wisdom, “if divine compassion, as you 
call it, made men love women, made 
any of us love the compassionator, there 
would be a very different set of matings 
in the world, and a different world alto- 
gether. I can’t forget, you see, that I 
almost flung myself at your head, my- 
self and my ‘divine compassion,’” she 
ended wearily. 

“T thought we had agreed, dear, that 
there wasn’t to be any more gloomy talk 
like this? What you did, what you 
said, were the sweetest, the most big- 
hearted things a woman ever did in the 
world.” His voice ran sincere. “If I 
hadn't been in love with you already, I 
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couldn’t have helped being in love with 
you from the night you showed me how 
kind, how generous, a woman could 
be.” 

There were earnestness, appreciation, 
in his voice and manner. He held her 
hands in a warm, kind grasp. But the 
quality for which her ears were 
strained, her heart was longing, was not 
in his speech. The love, the desire 
that matched her own, were lacking. 
She burst into tears suddenly, and 
sobbed with her head against his shoul- 
der. He soothed her gently, saying: 
“Poor little girl, poor little girl!” 

And by and by, when her misgivings 
and her grief had spent themselves, and 
she had raised her disfigured face, he 
told her how the hot weather had un- 
stung her, how the noisy, dusty drive 
into town had been too much for her, 
how the lights and the uproar and the 
garish vulgarity of the sights they had 
seen that night had been too much for 
her nerves. Evangeline listened and 
tried to believe him. 

“Perhaps you are right. I don't 
know what is the matter with me,” she 
said. “I don’t like Mrs. Keith; I wish 
we never had seen her. She always 
puts me on edge—she’s wrong, she’s 
perverse, she is almost malicious. Sort 
of like an ugly, little devil inside of 
one, whispering disagreeable things. 
All this evening it seemed to me that 
she was trying to make me see that you 
did not really love me. And I dare say, 
according to her lights, you don’t. You 
certainly don’t love me as her husband 
does her.” 

He patted her hands together and 
laughed. 

“Now, if you are going to compare 
me, poor, old pulmonary wreck that I 
am, with a fascinator like Keith, with 
a personage, a power, why, we might 
as well give up at once. I am not in 
his class. But you will have to put up 
with me, I am afraid, even though I 
don’t go about shaping events like a 
favorite son of destiny, and making 
eyes at you like a matinée hero. Just 
take me as I am, and we'll be happy 
yet. Now, I mustn't keep you up any 
longer. Good-night, sweetheart.” 
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But she did not yet release her hold 
upon him. The little girl, who dwelt so 
naively in Evangeline’s big, healthy 
body, clung to him, and as a child who 
has been soothed after an affrighting 
dream refuses to stay alone, she would 
not let him go. 

“Do you really think we shall be 
happy?” she asked wistfully. “Is any- 
body really happy? Do you think that 
even Romola is happy ?” 

She felt the sudden stiffening in the 
muscles of the hand to which she clung. 
She was conscious of the bracing of his 
whole, long, lean frame. She was 
aware of a tenseness in his voice as he 
answered: “Why not? Has she not 
everything that a woman desires to 
make her happy? But now, my dear, 
you must go in. I cannot let you stand 
out here discussing the domestic bliss 
of the whole of Hazelwood.” 

This time the clinging hands could 
not hold him. With a decisive kiss, as 
perfunctory as if they had been mar- 
ried a dozen years, he had brushed her 
cheek and was halfway down the box- 
bordered drive toward the street before 
she had shaped her farewell sentence. 

She went into the house and slowly 
up the stairs toward her own room. 
Her heart was still troubled. Some- 
how, the cessation of miserable ques- 
tioning that had followed his first 
words to her had been only a temporary 
thing. Doubt, and fear, and_ hot, 
shamed misery were awake in her again 
since she had felt his fingers stiffen at 
the mention of Romola’s name. 

Late as it was, a light burned bright- 
ly in the room known by courtesy as 
her brother-in-law’s study. The door 
was open into the hall to allow the cir- 
culation of such air as stirred on the 
hot August night. Harry was seated at 
his desk, the light of the green student 
lamp showing his big, round, boyish 
face, weary and _ harassed looking. 
There was a mass of papers on the desk 
beside him, and the odor of tobacco 
mingled with that of flowers, Evan- 
geline paused at the door. 

“Bills, Harry?” she asked, and indi- 
cated the bunch of papers. Harry 
pushed them impatiently aside. 
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“Bills,” he answered affirmatively. 
“T tell you, Eve, when I think that we 
came to Hazelwood because it was an 
economical thing to do twelve years ago 
—well, I’m floored, that’s all. The cost 
of living has more than trebled since 
Flo and I set up housekeeping. And I 
can tell you that the emoluments of my 
business haven't trebled. We've got to 
retrench somewhere, that’s all.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you counted 
two motor cars among the necessities 
of life when you moved out here,” sug- 
gested Evangeline. She had entered the 
room, and had sunk back in one of the 
big leather chairs. To come in and dis- 
cuss finances with her brother-in-law 
seemed a sort of respite from some- 
thing unpleasant that awaited her in her 
own room. “Or a riding horse for 
your idle sister-in-law,” she added, as- 
suming her share of the blame. 

“Oh, well, one has to live like the rest 
of the world,” asserted Harry gloomily, 
packing tobacco into his pipe with the 
end of a pocketknife. ‘Where have 
you been?” 

“Didn't Flo tell you? I’ve been to 
town to dinner with the Keiths. I 
thought of course she would have told 
you.” 

Harry’s gloomy face brightened, his 
slouching, too-well-fed figure grew sud- 
denly erect. 

“T haven’t seen Flo,” he explained 
hastily. “She was asleep with a bad 
headache when I came home, and I 
didn’t like to wake her. So the Keiths 
are back? When did they come? How 
are they? Did you have a good time?” 

“They came this afternoon,” an- 
swered Evangeline, viewing with strong 
disfavor her brother-in-law’s evidences 
of animation. “And I had a horrid 
time, thank you. I think’’-—she as- 
sumed an air of analytical thought— 
“that I’m temperamentally opposed to 
everything Mrs. Keith represents. I 
hated it to-night—the noise, the glitter, 
the eating more than one wanted, the 
drinking more than was good for one. 
It's vulgar, it’s garish, that sort of life. 
And she’s quite dead without it.” 

“What do you want to knock Mrs. 
Keith for?” demanded Harry, with un- 





necessary heat. ‘She is a deucedly 
agreeable woman, and she has done 
more for Hazelwood than anybody else 
in a decade. She has some life and go 
to her.” 

“Well, tastes differ. I dare say I was 
too tired to enjoy a night like to-night.” 

“T’ll bet she wasn’t too tired to enjoy 
it,” said Harry admiringly. “And she 
had just come off a railway train, after 
one of the most tiresome journeys in 
this land of infernal distances. Tell 
the truth, Eve, wasn’t she as fresh as a 
daisy, as full of sparkle as a just-opened 
bottle of champagne?” 

His manner was almost eager, as if 
he had been pining for news of Mrs. 
Keith, 

“T dare say she would have impressed 
you that way,” answered Evangeline 
coldly. “But, speaking of debt, I think 
the example of the Keiths has had as 
much as anything else to do with mak- 
ing us all live beyond our incomes. [ 
really think it is demoralizing, the 
stakes they play for at their house.” 

“There you go, just like Flo. I never 
call her attention to the folly of buy- 
ing strawberries and asparagus in Feb- 
ruary, without having her throw in my 
teeth the mild little gambling that goes 
on at the Keiths’. It’s all nonsense! 
In a gentleman’s game of that sort 
things even themselves up. If I have a 
run of bad luck, it is followed by a run 
of good luck. Why, Erskine kept tab 
on himself for six months, and I think 
he came out about fourteen cents to the 
good at the end of the time. That’s all 
that your ‘gambling’ amounts to.” 

Evangeline arose. She was aware 
that she had not helped her sister’s 
cause by trying to impute to Mrs. Keith 
any undesirable qualities. Harry still 
wore the alert, invigorated, almost ad- 
venturous look that he had assumed 
when he first heard of her return. 

“Heigh-ho!” yawned Evangeline. 
“You may be right. Anyway, I’m too 
sleepy to stay and argue the question 
with you. Good night. I hope Flo will 
be all right in the morning.” 

Harry shuffled lazily to his feet, and 
stood while she left the room, portly, 
rubicund, no longer young, but with his 
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face transfigured by a gleam of excite- 
ment. 

“Good night, sis,” he said affection- 
ately. “Better get a Iong sleep in the 
morning, or we will be having you down 
with the headache next.” 

“Oh, I never have headaches,” said 
Evangeline scornfully, though whether 
her scorn was for herself as lacking in 
sensitiveness, or for 
the kind of women 
who did have head- 


aches as weaklings, 
not even she could 
tell. 


Once in her room 
she adopted a course 
likely to give the 
most robust female a 
headache. She knelt 
on the floor beside 
her window in her 
dressing gown, and 
cried—cried for she 
scarcely knew what. 
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There was some shame in the tears; 
however she might cloak the memory of 
Wade’s proposal in fine words, however 
she might try to persuade herself that 
she had really left him free, she knew 
in her heart that it was on her initia- 
tive and not his that the thing had come 
to pass. 

And the tears were tears of jealousy, 
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And there, with a jade penholder that felt incredibly heavy in her hand, she filled out the check—to 
Deborah Keith, three hundred and twelve dollars. 
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too, though again she scarcely knew 
of whom. Of Deborah Keith, perhaps, 
who seemed able to play with men’s 
emotions as she pleased; of Romola, 
perhaps, who seemed to sit enshrined 
a little space above the heartburnings 
of the world; even of her Sister Flor- 
ence, who was so constituted as to be 
more deeply concerned about her head- 
aches than about her husband. 

By and by, worn out with her ques- 
tionings and her griefs, she rose stiffly 
from her knees and crept to bed; and 
the question she asked herself as she 
drifted toward a troubled slumber was 
the one she had asked Wade on the 
porch—was anybody really happy? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Things had not gone well with the 
Keiths after that night at the roof gar- 
den when Deborah had insisted upon 
flaunting before the eyes of her Hazel- 
wood friends her acquaintance with the 
notorious, even though graceful, dan- 
seuse. Bertram had criticized her, had 
rebuked her severely. And Deborah 
had taken the rebuke in her customary 
spirit of revolt and high defiance. Not 
only did she refuse to agree with his 
strictures in regard to her bad taste, 
but she promptly aggravated it. 

She lunched the next day in the most 
conspicuous restaurant in New York 
with Miss Greves. She threatened to 
invite her out to Hazelwood for a Sun- 
day; she declared that she would give 
a party that should be an epoch maker 
among parties in the suburb—one where 
Miss Greves should dance among the 
guests. Carrying her insubordination 
to an extreme, she spent the money that 
3ertram had given her for paying the 
bills upon extravagant new clothes, of 
a conspicuousness almost equal to those 
worn by Miss Greves herself. And 
when Bertram punished her by a sort 
of fiery frigidity—icy cold to her blan- 
dishments and captivations, yet with a 
hot anger burning beneath his ice—she 
revenged herself in the simplest and di- 
rectest manner known to her philoso- 
phy. She flirted outrageously. 


It was poor Harry Graham whom she 
took as the goad with which to sting 
Bertram into some realization of what 
he was losing. She appeared at the 
Country Club at all hours of the after- 
noon with the devoted Harry in tow. 
A certain nook beside the fireplace of 
the club became known within a week 
to the younger, irreverent set as “Deb- 
orah’s Own.” 

It was an alcove screened by the 
structure of the room from observation 
on three sides, and as for the fourth, 
which opened into the main hall, Deb- 
orah, with a simplicity that the sober 
matrons of Hazelwood characterized as 
“brazen,” merely had that walled in by 
a tall Japanese affair in black and gold 
which she ordered the servants to place 
there. It was firmly believed that 
Harry held her hands, even kissed her, 
behind that barricade. They motored 
together up hill and down dale. One 
night, when Bertram telephoned that he 
would not be at home to dinner, she in- 
duced the infatuated Mr. Graham to 
abandon his own mahogany, and to mo- 
tor her into town for dinner and a roof 
garden. Here again she achieved the 
joyous distinction of being seen by some 
of the straightest-laced members of 
Hazelwood society. 

Harry was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. Unaware of the circumstances 
to which he owed his dizzying -:promo- 
tion to favor, quite unsuspicious of the 
fact that he was being used as a tool, he 
rejoiced unaffectedly in Deborah’s so- 
ciety, and gave less and less of his own 
to his home or to his business. 

Florence, awake at last to the danger 
that Evangeline had foreseen long ago, 
was, as her sister had predicted, tear- 
ful and ineffective. She demanded of 
Evangeline what she had ever done to 
deserve such shabby treatment at her 
husband’s hands; she wanted to know 
when she had failed in wifely duty. 
She was plaintive and woebegone, and 
utterly without resources. Evangeline, 
almost at her wit’s end, was able to 
persuade her only to one thing—not to 
nag Harry on the subject. 

“The woman’s only playing with 
him,” the girl told the matron. ‘She 




















hasn’t the slightest intention of break- 
‘ing up her own home to satisfy any ro- 
mantic notions that Harry may have. 
When she gets good and ready, she will 
fling him back on his own doorstep 
again. Then it will be up to you to 
treat him in whatever way you think 
best, to make whatever terms you please 
with him. But if you begin to wail and 
gnash your teeth at him now, you won't 
be in any position to dictate to him in 
the end. You just play a waiting 
game.” 

“But suppose he never does come 
back?” Florence began on a sob and 
ended on a sniffle. 

“Well, you certainly don’t think that 
your nagging him to death now would 
be likely to prevent that catastrophe, do 
you?’ demanded Evangeline savagely. 

Florence tearfully admitted that she 

did not suppose it would. Her sister, 
strengthened by this admission, went on 
earnestly: “Now, you be guided by me, 
Flo. If you had been in the beginning, 
you'd be better off now. Don't let 
Harry see that you think there is any- 
thing unusual in his behavior. Don’t 
treat Mrs. Keith in any other way than 
you always have treated her. Don't let 
the whole of Hazelwood have a chance 
to laugh at you. Remember that there 
is no sight on earth more ridiculous 
than a jealous woman crying over the 
loss of what she has not had wit enough 
to keep for herself. If things get 
too bad—which they won't, for Mrs. 
Keith doesn’t mean that they shall— 
why, you’re no worse off for having be- 
haved with some dignity about it all. 
Just do as I tell you.” 
' Florence, a little astonished at her 
younger sister’s forcefulness, promised 
that energetic lady that she would obey 
her in this perplexing situation. 

“Though it seems awfully funny,” 
she said, wiping her eyes. ‘Any one 
would think that you were the experi- 
enced one, the married one, and that I 
was the girl just engaged. Oh, Evan- 
geline, dear, how can you bear to risk 
getting married when you see what it 
means ?”’ 

“T,” replied Evangeline decisively, 
“will never be guilty of the folly of let- 
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ting my husband think that another 
woman admires him more than I do.” 

“Well,” said Florence, with unex- 
pected perspicacity, “I think more hus- 
bands have been lost through too much 
admiration at home than through too 
little. But whatever one does is wrong.” 

Evangeline, in giving her disturbed 
sister so much good advice, failed to 
count upon one element. That was the 
fact that the zeal of the convert always 
outruns the instructions of the prosely- 
tizer. Evangeline had won Florence 
to a belief in the dignity and effective- 
ness of a quiet, waiting policy; but 
Florence was for carrying the method 
to an extreme. Not only would she 
carefully restrain the weak impulse to 
be rude to Mrs. Keith—she would go 
out of her way to be civil to that siren! 
She insisted, with a sort of passion for 
martyrdom, upon giving a dinner, and 
upon inviting the Keiths—much to 
Harry’s embarrassment. 

He had reached that stage in his feel- 
ing where, far from demanding to know 
why his wife didn’t like his friend, and 
why she didn’t ask her to come to the 
house, he preferred not to see the two 
women together. He wanted to be 
alone with Deborah—to look his fill into 
her dark, provocative eyes, to laugh 
fatuously at her: sparkling cynicisms 
and her racy jests, to make snatches, 
usually unsuccessful, at her velvety fin- 
gers, to breathe the close perfume of 
her hair. 

When he heard that she and her hus- 
band had been included in Florence’s 
list of guests for her first autumn din- 
ner, he only hoped that Deborah would 
realize the impropriety of accepting; he 
did not call it impropriety, he called it 
the stupidity. But Deborah accepted 
—came, wearing one of her new gowns, 
which sheathed her as closely as its cov- 
ering sheaths an unopened bud, a gown 
that was a wonderful, daring, satanic 
combination of flame color and mid- 
night blue. She came to try Harry’s 
courage by alternate intimacy with him 
and withdrawal from him, and by open 
coquetries with the other men. The 
only masculine being in the assemblage 
to whom she displayed none of her 
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maddening variations of mood was her 
husband, who gave her scant attention, 
but devoted himself to Romola Vent- 
nor. 

At the table Romola sat opposite to 
Wade Robinson. It was their first 
meeting since the chance encounter at 
the roof garden. Evangeline, uncon- 
sciously watchful, noted every glance 
that he bent upon his old playfellow. 
Impatiently she _ realized Romola’s 
charm. There was such distinction in 
her bearing, such pride in the carriage 
of her lovely head, such promise of ten- 
derness in her delicate face. Why had 
not she, Evangeline, been gifted with 
subtle beauty like her friend’s—beauty 
that promised more sweetness than it- 
self, beauty whose reservations, reti- 
cences, were the very marks of its spir- 
itual abundance? 

She was merely a big, healthy, hand- 
some woman—the sort of woman that 
might be described by the loathly ad- 
jective “fine”; and it was mystery, 
glamour, that men admired—at any 
rate, that Wade admired. Not all men 
did, of course; there was Harry, for 
example, making a fool of himself over 
the conventional Circe in Mrs. Keith! 
And there was Richard Ventnor, who 
did not seem to realize that he had do- 
mesticated an angel, a muse! He 
seemed, indeed, to think that he had 
married only a nice girl who had turned 
out to be a good housekeeper and a pa- 
tient mother. People were queer, said 
Evangeline unoriginally to herself. 

And then she marked a flush that 
stole up Romola’s cheek and down her 
throat. It was an exquisite color, as 
pale as the pink of a lotus blossom. It 
gave a new beauty to the delicate fea- 
tures, the soft outlines of the face. But 
what had caused it? No one had hap- 
pened to be addressing Romola at the 
moment. 

Evangeline’s eyes traveled across the 
table. Wade was looking at Romola in 
complete forgetfulness of the ladies on 
either side of him, to whom he should, 
in mere kindness to his hostess, have 
been tendering the tinsel coin of com- 
pliment. His sunken eyes were fixed 
on Romola, and their expression, to 


Evangeline’s acute, jealous perceptions, 
was unmistakable. It was the look of 
a man gazing at some adorable thing 
the hope of which he must forever 
forego. 

“But she is married!” cried Evan- 
geline fiercely to herself. “She is mar- 
ried. He couldn’t have married her 
even if there had never been I. He— 
why, she is married! She can’t care 
for him!” 

But by that time Romola’s color was 
normally pale again, and Wade was 
talking animatedly to his right-hand 
neighbor about camping in the West. 
Probably she had been wrong, after all. 
She was excited, morbid, through this 
living in the midst of a marital tragedy. 
She was seeing all things through the 
jaundiced color of the disease that pre- 
vailed in her sister’s household. Oh, 
surely she had been a notional, hysteri- 
cal, absurd fool! Romola and Wade? 
Never, never, never! 

If she had obeyed the untutored im- 
pulse of her heart, and had followed 
her lover and her friend to the corner 
of the drawing-room to which they 
withdrew after dinner, she would prob- 
ably not have been reassured, though 
their words were simple enough. 

“Am I never going to see you any 
more?” Wade had asked. 

Romola smiled a little. ‘When your 
present natural preoccupation is over,” 
she replied gently, “I suppose we shall 
see a great deal of you. You are mar- 
rying the woman who is my dearest 
friend in the village,” she reminded — 
him. 

“And until then?” 

She laughed outright now. 

“You hardly expected that I should 
come and see you, did you?” 

“Then I may come and see you?” he 
asked eagerly. 

The smile faded from her mobile 
face. 

“T hope that Evangeline will bring 
you in some time very soon,” was her 
formal response. 

The bright expectation faded from 
his eyes. 

“Ah, you see! You don’t really in- 
tend that I shall see you any more. You 














are putting me in my proper place—that 
most negligible mnonentity, a best 
friend’s husband!” 

Romola looked at him steadily. 


There was grave accusation, a trifle of 
scorn and wonder in her level glance. 

“What else did you expect?’ she 
asked _ briefly. 

But before he could answer her, a 
maid, after a moment’s consultation 
with Florence, approached him with a 
message. He had been telephoned for; 
it was a sick child down in the Center 
who needed him. It gave Romola a 
curious, warm satisfaction to see how 
quickly his interest was switched from 
her to his profession. It renewed her 
respect for him, a quality somewhat 
worn by the events of the summer. 
After all, no matter how easy and fa- 
cile a lover he might be, how weak in 
presence of an attractive woman, in his 
own way he was a man! When his 
profession called him, he could forget 
the irresistible lure of the feminine. 
Perhaps, if his life had not been too 
much for him, if his health had per- 
mitted him to develop professionally as 
he had wished, those other qualities that 
she told herself she despised might not 
have appeared in him. ; 

“What's the matter with the baby 
down in the Center?” she asked him as 
he turned to follow the maid. Richard 
had come up and stood by her side. 

“Spinal meningitis,” he answered. 
“It’s the third case in a week—Doctor 
Hoskins has the other two.” 

“Ts it contagious?” asked Richard 
anxiously. 

“Well, so far as we know, it’s a germ 
disease, and it spreads, though it hasn’t 
been proved whether by contact or not.” 

When he had gone, Richard turned to 
Romola. 

“T think we made a great mistake,” 
he said, “in not sending the older chil- 
dren to school this winter. I can tell 
you one thing, if there’s going to be an 
epidemic of spinal meningitis here, I am 
going to ship Ralph and the twins at 
once.” 

Romola had paled a little at the news 
of the epidemic, but she grew even paler 
at this threat of Richard’s. 
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“Schools aren’t immune from epi- 
demics,” she reminded him. “When 
there are epidemics there, they are a lot 
harder to check, too, than anywhere 
cise.” 

“Schools are not immune,” replied 
Richard, with his most argumentative, 
obstinate air, ‘but a place ordered and 
arranged for children is much more 
likely to be healthy for them than a 
place ordered and arranged for all the 
pursuits of grown people—for making 
shoes and silks, and catching trains, and 
all the rest of it. No, after a child is 
old enough so that his constitution 
seems established, the place for him is 
a well-conducted school.” 

“The place for little children,” said 
Romola with sudden, low-toned pas- 
sion, “is with their mothers.” 

Richard looked at her in slight sur- 
prise. It was so seldom that his gentle, 
exquisite wife opposed his will in any- 
thing; it was so seldom that she gave 
evidences of any violent feeling! In 
a sort of take-it-for-granted fashion he 
believed in the depth of her devotion to 
him and to their children, but he had 
long since ceased to associate that depth 
with any tempestuousness of spirit. 
Now that he was suddenly confronted 
with the possibilities of vehemence in 
her nature, he chose to call it something 
else. 


“Some mothers are exceedingly self-° 


ish,” he told her, and stood looking at 
her, awaiting her answer. But she 
made none, and in a few minutes they 
obeyed Florence’s command, and went 
to the different card tables where bridge 
was beginning. 

Florence’s dinner party had several 
results, such as her own discomfort, the 
acute and awkward misery of her hus- 
band, the vague, questioning torment 
of her sister, and an added breach be- 
tween Romola and Richard Ventnor. 
But apart from all these intangible and 
unexpected effects of the festivity, 
there was yet another. Deborah Keith 
decided to give an afternoon bridge 
party to those ladies of Hazelwood who 
were among her acquaintances. She had 
arisen from the table at Florence’s at 
two o’clock in the morning, entirely un- 
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sated with play. She had been winning 
largely, and she playfully stuffed into 
the little beaded reticule that held her 
handkerchief and her fan considerable 
plunder in the shape of bank notes and 
checks. She commiserated with those 
who played against her. 

“It’s a crime to stop playing when 
you are all so far behind,” she told the 
company. ‘The next rubber would 
probably change my luck entirely. Any- 
way, all of you girls shall have your re- 
venge. The day after to-morrow—how 
would that suit you, Mrs. Graham?” 

It didn’t suit Florence at all, but she 
feared to say so. She was wholly in- 
tent upon presenting to the world a gay 
and dauntless front, and it seemed to 
her that that program included the ac- 
ceptance of any invitation that Mrs. 
Keith might feel like making. Some of 
the other women, who had already had 
sufficient experience in Deborah’s luck 
and skill, found that they had other en- 
gagements, but two tables were ar- 
ranged before wraps were donned and 
the party piled into its waiting cars. 
Even Romola, who hated playing for 
money, but who knew that Richard re- 
sented her refusal of the invitations of 
his client’s wife, had promised to go. 

When the afternoon arrived, Deborah 
had acquired another two tables of 
feminine players. She had shut out the 
bright, early autumn sunlight from the 
rooms, and had made an imitation night 
with candles and richly shaded lamps. 
The very modest stakes for which most 
of the women in Hazelwood were will- 
ing to play she disdained. Two of her 
guests, rather noisy importations from 
a neighboring suburb to which Hazel- 
wood had always looked up with a 
mingling of awe and disapproval, on 
account of its reputation for superior 
wealth, cosmopolitanism, and_ brilliant 
disregard of the minor conventions, 
agreed to play for a dollar a point. 
Deborah looked around among. the 
Hazelwood ladies. 

“Come, who will be a sport?” she de- 
manded. “For the reputation of our 


village—Mrs. Graham, won’t you make 
one at this real players’ table? Think 
of winning? It would mean a ravish- 


ing Paris frock, maybe; and you have 
such a good-natured husband that even 
if you lose you won't be scolded much. 
Isn't Mrs. Graham’s husband a dar- 
ling?” She appealed to the other Haz- 
elwood women, who awkwardly agreed. 
“Come on, Mrs. Graham.” 

“IT know I oughtn’t to, I’m such a 
poor player,” said Florence, wavering. 

She was of an indolent nature, and 
had never even learned to play bridge 
with great intelligence. But she did 
not dare to refuse the challenge. She 
found herself sitting with the other 
three at the dollar-a-point table. Sim- 
ple bridge they declared against, choos- 
ing the more exciting auction. The pos- 
sibilities unnerved her. Certainly it 
would be agreeable to win a large sum 
of money—there were bills that she 
hadn't dared show Harry for three 
months! But it would be perfectly ap- 
palling to lose. Why had she done it? 

She had, to be sure, that prop and 
staff of the married woman—“a little 
money of her own.” But she had spent 
her last quarter’s income and her next 
quarter’s income already. She had 
been borrowing from the housekeeping 
money for her personal expenses, and 
the housekeeping money would surely 
not stand any more onslaughts upon it. 

After a while her nervousness began 
to vanish. She was winning. Her 
partner, a woman with large, black 
pearl earrings, was keeping score, and 
she said something encouraging to Flor- 
ence at the end of the third hand. Deb- 
orah, with a look of mock self-pity, ex- 
claimed: “There! What did I tell 
you? I knew I could never have such a 
run of luck as I had the other night, if 
I were playing for anything really 
worth while.” 

The game went on. The losing play- 
ers at the other three tables changed 
their places at the end of each rubber, 
but at this, “the gamblers’ own,” as the 
rest of the party nicknamed them, there 
was merely an alternation of partners 
at the end of each rubber. And after 
the first few hands Florence’s luck de- 
serted her again. 

Deborah had been bidding recklessly, 
but she began to make good her bids. 
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At first Florence tried to emulate her, 
and then, frightened at the results, she 
tried to play very carefully, very rea- 
sonably. But her eyes were hot and 
strained, her mouth was parched, her 
fingers were cold and almost numb, her 
mind seemed a cloudy blank as she 
studied the little, bright bits of paste- 
board in her hand. 

The sauterne cup that was passed in 
the middle of the afternoon to refresh 
the combatants did not cool the fever in 
her veins, though it did, perhaps, make 
her mind a little more misty than be- 
fore. And by and by, when the fray 
was finally over, and chairs were 
pushed back, and the party adjourned 
to the dining room for a somewhat be- 
lated tea, Florence had the satisfaction 
of knowing herself three hundred dol- 
lars poorer than she had been at the 
beginning of the day. Deborah Keith 
was the creditor. After the habit of 
the inefficient woman, Ilorence had ex- 
plained that her little gold-meshed 
purse was nearly empty, and that she 
had with her only one check. Deborah 
had been all that the most accommo- 
dating hostess could be. She had paid 
the lady with the ruff from the adjoin- 
ing suburb Florence’s share of debt to 
her. 

“Now you owe it all to me,” said she 
gayly. “That’s ever so much simpler, 
isnt 162° 

Florence made her way to a little, in- 
laid desk in one corner of the library. 
And there, with a jade penholder that 
felt incredibly heavy in her hand, she 
filled out the check—to Deborah Keith, 
three hundred and twelve dollars. She 
signed her name with what appeared to 
her astonishing firmness. It seemed 
almost impossible that no wavering be- 
trayed her—that no halting, uncertain 
script declared the hideous truth— 
namely, that she, who boldly drew the 
check for three hundred and twelve 
dollars, was perfectly aware of the fact 
that she had only eighty-five dollars to 
her account. 

Florence was not given to heavy 
reading, or she might have recalled 
Shakespeare’s assertion that ‘When 
sorrows come, they come not single 
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spies, but in battalions.”” She went 
home that night so full of the sense of 
her own folly, of het own dreadful pre- 
dicament, that she half forgot the anx- 
ious jealousy that had been gnawing 
her heart for weeks. To know that her 
husband’s affections were wavering, 
were perhaps already lost to her, 
seemed to her almost a small thing as 
compared to the fact that she had 
drawn a fraudulent check. But she 
could not have borne it to have left 
the house of her enemy without having 
made this gallant appearance of imme- 
diate payment. Well, she must borrow 
the money from Evangeline, and de- 
posit it at the bank before the check 
arrived. She would never dare to tell 
Harry what she had done; she knew, 
with some new power of perception, 
that he would find even this catastrophe 
proof of Deborah Keith’s superiority 


to her. She could never admit to him 
her own utter folly. With Evangeline, 
thank Heaven! no such reserve was 


necessary. 

Evangeline listened to the story with 
a grim patience. She heard it through 
without comment, without even much 
change of expression, until Florence 
reached her climax. 

“And I gave her a check for three 
hundred and twelve dollars, and I’ve 
got only eighty-five in the bank.” 

Then Evangeline’s consternation 
showed on her face and in her voice. 

“My goodness, Florence! Were you 
mad? You will have to get it from 
Harry to-night, and deposit it the first 
thing in the morning.” 

“Harry can’t give it to me,” declared 
Florence, her tones apathetic, but her 
eyes full of pleading. 

“Why not? How do you know? 
You haven’t seen him since—since you 
gave the check.” 

“No, but he couldn’t let me have the 
money to pay Brodsky for my last 
spring’s serge. Brodsky’s been dun- 
ning me, and it was only yesterday he 
sent the bill to Harry’s office. Harry 
rowed about it, but he couldn’t give me 
the money to shut the wretched little 
creature up—and it was only a hun- 
dred and twenty-five. So naturally he 
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Never had she come so near an ugly, open quarrel with her husband. 


won't be able to give me—how much 
will I need?” 

“Two hundred and_ twenty-seven,” 
replied Evangeline, with awful accu- 
rateness. “But, Florence, he’s got it— 
this is different from Brodsky. He’ll 
have to give it to you. He will when 
you tell him 

“Evangeline Dimock,” cried Florence 
fiercely, “if you ever dare to tell the 
truth about this to Harry, [’ll—I’ll—I 
don’t know what I'll do! I won't bear 
it. He thinks little enough of me now” 
—she began to cry nervously—*but he 
has no right to despise me. And if he 
knew this he would have a right. I 
won't have it! You shan’t tell him! 





You must let me have the money your- 
self.” 

“IT?. Oh, Florence, of course I’d let 
you have it if I had it. But I’m simply 
hanging on by the skin of my teeth till 
my next little miserable allowance 
comes in. I haven’t got twenty dollars 
to last until the first of November— 
and it’s only the twelfth of September 
now. What shall we do?” 

“Well,” declared Florence obstinate- 
ly, ‘‘whatever we do or don’t do, I won’t 
have Harry told about my idiocy. T’ll 
—I’ll pawn my jewelry first.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t do that. That 
would be too degrading,” cried Evange- 
line. 
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“Well, it wouldn’t be half as degrad- 
ing as to have Mrs. Keith appear and 
accuse me of passing worthless checks,” 
said Florence. ‘And I shouldn't feel 
half as degraded by it as if I had to 
tell Harry. I won't tell him—do you 
understand?” She spoke vehemently, 
passionately. 

Evangeline nodded. “I understand,” 
she said wearily. “Perhaps you are 
right, but I want you to promise me 
that you won't do what you said—about 
pawning your jewelry, you know—until 
I’ve tried to get it for you.” 

“Are you going to asked Wade?” 
asked Florence, with a blush of shame 
and a look of mingled apprehension 
and hope. 

Evangeline’s expression repudiated 
the idea even before she spoke. 

“Ask Wade! What do you take me 
for, Florence? Do you know me so 
little as to think that I would try to 
borrow money of a man ig 

“You're engaged to him, aren’t you?” 
interrupted Florence. 

“What has that to do with it? Of 
course I shan’t try to do any such thing. 
Poor boy! As if he didn’t have wor- 
ries enough of his own, with his wretch- 
ed health and his little practice! No, 
I’m not going to ask Wade.” 

“You're an awfully funny girl, Eve,” 
said Florence, suddenly abandoning the 
question of her practical needs for the 
abstraction of her sister’s temperament. 
“In some ways, you are the least con- 
ventional person I know. But this per- 
fectly wretched old convention that a 
woman must never take anything she 
needs from any man unless he is her 
husband or her father—why, you’d 
think I had suggested smashing the dec- 
alogue to bits because I suggested that! 
You couldn’t have been any more 
shocked if I had hinted that you had 
proposed to Wade a 

“Florence!” Evangeline’s face was 
ablaze, her voice shaking. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
you to-night?” Florence demanded, a 
little impatiently. “Your nerves seem 
to be on edge. One would think it was 
you who had played the fool this after- 
noon and had lost a lot of money. 
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There, there, Evangeline—don’t mind 
me. I’m so miserable I don’t know 
what I’m saying. But do you really 
think we may be able to get hold of 
the money in the morning? I suppose 
the check can’t get around to my bank 
before the day after to-morrow, since 
it is a New York one. That gives us 
a little time.” 

Evangeline looked pitifully at her sis- 
ter, whose plump face had lost all the 
rosy color that usually flushed it, and 
whose lips and eyes seemed suddenly 
old and tired. 

“Poor little Flo! The coming of the 
Keiths has certainly meant a good deal 
of unhappiness to you. Never mind; 
it will all come out right. Don’t worry 
—we'll fix it all up somehow.” 

The telephone in the hall rang, and 
Florence went to-answer it. She came 
back in a few minutes, and there were 
tears in her big, childish eyes. 

“He’s not coming home to-night ; he’s 
just telephoned it. And I heard Mrs. 
Keith tell her maid that she was going 
in town to dinner on the seven-eight. 
Oh, Evangeline, how am I ever going 
to be able to bear it? How am I ever 
going to be able to bear it ?” 

Evangeline put her arms around the 
plump little figure, and drew the weep- 
ing face down upon her shoulder. But 
she could only utter the little, soothing, 
meaningless words and sounds that one 
utters to a child in distress. The future 
looked almost as dismal and dark to 
her as to her sister. 

“There, there. Don’t cry, dear. It 
will all come out all right.” But with- 
in a voice kept saying: “Two hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars—two hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was not often that the clerks and 
draftsmen in the office of Larrabee, Jo- 
line & Ventnor were privileged to see 
the wife of the junior partner. But on 
the rare occasions when she visited the 
office she was the recipient of much 
flattering attention. There was a little 
thrill of expectancy, therefore, when 
about noon of the day after Mrs. 
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Keith’s bridge party she appeared and 
agitatedly inquired whether Mr. Vent- 
nor was in the office or not. Providen- 
tially he was, and she breathed a long 
sigh of relief when a tow-headed office 
boy brought back this information to 
her. The tow-headed office boy was 
closely followed by Richard and the 
client with whom he had been in con- 
ference. 

“May I go out to lunch with you?” 
asked Romola, when the client had been 
hastily presented to her, had mumbled 
his appreciation of his privileges, and 
had withdrawn. The tow-headed office 
boy and a tall young draftsman in 
glasses both felt that Mr. Ventnor was 
a very lucky man to have so charming 
an apparition asking permission to 
lunch with him. Mr. Ventnor did not 
seem to see it in just the same way, 
for he hesitated, looked at his watch, 
compared it with the clock on the wall, 
and finally asked: 

“Ts it important? I am rather rushed. 
There is a meeting of the Civic Art So- 
ciety at two, and I am due there. Still, 
if you didn’t mind hurrying a bit——” 

And Romola, with a gesture, inti- 
mated that she did not in the least mind 
hurrying. 

“Just a minute, then,” said Richard, 
with a relieved air, and hurried back to 
his private office. Romola waited, talk- 
ing to his secretary, a middle-aged lady 
who was firmly, almost belligerently, of 
the opinion that she was the mainstay 
of the establishment. 

“Let’s go to some quiet place,” said 
Romola, when Richard had come back. 
“T’ve something really quite important 
to ask you.” 

“The quietest place I know about 
here,’ answered Richard, “is a little 


tea room on Thirty-fifth Street. I often 
go there, and so does Joline. They 


make a specialty of digestible foods, 
and it’s a nice little place that doesn’t 
upset your nerves to begin with.” 

Romola was too intent upon her er- 
rand to bestow the critical thought that 
had lately become habitual with her 
upon Richard’s care of his health. 

“That sounds pleasant,” she said. 
“Let’s go there, by all means.” 
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It was the customary tea room of 
the neighborhood, reached through a 
miniature shop in which antiques and 
curios, embroidered tea cozies and stu- 
dio aprons, all tempted the luncher to 
extravagance before she reached her 
meal. The little room back of the shop 
was fresh and sweet and restful, and 
the two waitresses had pleasant faces 
and moved softly about with their trays 
of quaint pottery dishes. Richard de- 
voted a good deal of thought to the re- 
spective merits of chops with green 
peas and broiled halibut; he strongly 
recommended the cocoa, and called 
Romola’s attention to the nutritious and 
easily digestible quality of the brown- 
bread sandwiches that appeared in 
small wicker baskets. 

“And now what was it you wanted 
to see me about?” he asked, when the 
meal had finally been ordered. 

Romola’s cheeks grew pink, and her 
eyes almost nervously bright. There 
are disadvantages connected with living 
on terms of refined reticence, of con- 
scientiously maintained dignity, with 
one’s husband. It makes for awkward- 
ness when the inevitable moment of de- 
scending to earth arrives. 

“T want you to let me have some 
money,” said Romola, taking the plunge 
all at once, and wondering how on earth 
the women who had to do this sort of 
begging every day or every week ever 
contrived to keep their self-respect. 
Thank Heaven, she and Richard had 
begun life on the allowance system! 
How wise they had been she was able 
to perceive immediately now, for this 
—her first-—request for money not ac- 
counted for in the family budget caused 
her husband to frown inquiringly upou 
her. 

“How much do you want?” he asked, 
with a perceptible note of protest in 
his voice. 

“A hundred and fifty dollars,” she 
replied steadily, although the color had 
not faded from her cheeks or the agi- 
tated brightness from her eyes. 

“Tt’s a very inconvenient time,” said 
Richard uncertainly. “Can’t you man- 
age without it? What is it for, any- 
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way: 
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Oh, decidedly the women who did not 
regulate their financial dealings with 
their husbands on an allowance basis 
were foolish! 

“If you don’t mind,” said Romola, 
still steadily, “I won’t tell you what I 
want with the money. You know,” she 
added defensively, “I let you have back 
more than that out of last year’s house- 
keeping money.” 

Richard was not too well pleased at 
the reminder. 

“I’ve always said you were a won- 
derfully good manager,” he answered 
stiffly. ‘‘That’s the reason I’m so sur- 
prised at your wanting this now.” 

He continued to look at her ques- 
tioningly. 

“Really, Richard,” cried Romola, in 
sudden anger, “I think you're treating 
me very badly. You can regard the 
advance as a loan if you wish, and I 
will repay you when J] get my Decem- 
ber allowance.” 

“That is nonsense, of course,” said 
Richard coldly. “And as for treating 
you badly, I think the shoe is on the 
other foot. It isn’t a large sum, of 
course, but I think you should give me 
some intimation of what you want it 
for. You know that we have no great 
margin over our living expenses. And 
I’m really very short at present. The 
Keiths have made me no payment yet, 
and the office expenses have been un- 
commonly heavy. We have two new 
draftsmen working now.” 

Romola took a long gulp of hot 
cocoa. She could scarcely,trust herself 
to speak, disappointment and anger 
were so strong in her. And to think 
that there were wives who were obliged 
constantly to endure this sort of thing 
—and worse! How ugly and sordid 
existence was when one departed even 
a few steps from the ordered path one 
had marked out for oneself! 

“Never mind,” she said coldly, when 
the cocoa had given her time to control 
her voice. “Of course if you haven’t 
the money there’s no more to be said.” 

“T didn’t say I didn’t have the 
money,” declared Richard, with obsti- 
nate honesty. “I said I was short, and 
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Iam. You know very well that life- 
insurance premium last week about 
cleaned out my personal balance. But 
what I did say was that I think I have 
a right to know what you want the 
money for.” 

“Well, as it happens,” retorted Rom- 
ola, drawing on her gloves, ‘I haven't 
the right to tell you. So we'll say no 
more about it.” 

She waited with her little air of hos- 
tility while Richard paid the modest 
check. 

“Then it was for something not very 
necessary or important?” 

“We needn’t discuss the matter any 
further,” she answered, rising. 

She swept out through the bric-a- 
brac and furniture of the little front 
shop, noticing nothing, seeing nothing, 
not even the polite, friendly face of the 
proprietor, who was asking if she had 
been well served. Never had she come 
so near an ugly, open quarrel with her 
husband. Never had she felt so op- 
pressed by him, by his small, finicking 
ways of regarding life. She left him 
abruptly in front of the shop. 

“Good-by,” she said, in as hard a 
voice as she was capable of. “I’m going 
down on a bus.” 

Richard looked after her, a little be- 
wildered, a little angry. Surely the 
world was coming to a pretty pass if a 
man who was a notoriously good “pro- 
vider” for his family was to be treated 
like a malefactor because he refused to 
part with his hard-earned money with- 
out even knowing for what! Romola 
had been altogether a little queer for 
the last few months. That was the 
trouble with women—the more a man 
did for them the more they expected, 
and the less grateful they were. There 
she was, with as fine a house as any 
in Hazelwood, with as many servants 
as any woman of her set, with a new 
automobile, by Jove—and she wasn’t 
satisfied yet! 

When Evangeline Dimock, strained 
and tired looking, had appeared at 
Romola’s door as soon as Richard was 
well out of the house that morning, and 
had told her, under the pledge of se- 
crecy, of Florence’s plight, Romola had 
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not had a moment’s hesitation in re- 
plying. 

“You did perfectly right to come to 
me,” she said to the girl warmly, glad 
of an opportunity to serve her—all the 
more glad because of some faint, un- 
acknowledged feeling of disloyalty to 
be atoned for. “I have seventy-five or 
eighty dollars that I don’t need. I'll 
give you a check for that now, and if 
youll meet me at Altman’s at two 
o'clock I'll have the rest for you. Then 
you can put it in to Florence’s account 
at her bank before closing time.” 

Not for an instant had she doubted 
that Richard would hand the money 
over to her promptly and unquestion- 
ingly. LEvangeline’s round, woebegone 
face had brightened. 

“There’s no one like you, Romola,” 
she had said affectionately. “Nobody 
understands as well as you do. You 
can see, can’t you”—wistfully—“why 
llorence can’t bear to tell Harry about 
it even if she thought he had the 
money ?” 

“Of course I can,” Romola had re- 
plied. “You poor dear! You look as 
if you hadn't slept. Let me give you 
a cup of coffee—the breakfast things 
haven’t gone out yet.” 

But Evangeline had shaken her head. 


“No coffee, thanks. I feel braced 
nough by you. Tl see you at two, 
then.” 


And now it was ten minutes of one, 
and Romola had failed in her enter- 
prise, and she had furthermore lost her 
temper. Why had she been so fool- 
ish? Why had she not swallowed her 
rage and endured her husband’s cross- 
Guestioning? He would have given her 
the money if she had insisted. Why 
had she allowed her pride and her re- 
sentment to interfere with her service 
to her friend? And what was she going 
io do now? 

She crossed Fifth Avenue, and wan- 
dered slowly up the street. It was a 
bright autumn day, and the sidewalks 
vere thronged. There were too many 
people on them for comfort. She 
swung west into a side street. She re- 
alized that she was not really thinking, 
only seeming to think, trying to think. 
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She looked at‘the row of brownstone 
houses as if she expected help myste- 
riously to appear from one of their 
decorous doors. They were almost all 
doctors’ houses, she noted. There were 
some famous names in the neatly let- 
tered windows. There was Doctor 
suckley’s house—the great lung spe- 
cialist; her thoughts wandered to 
Wade Robinson. She felt ashamed of 
the swift, unbidden reflection that he 
would never have delayed to give his 
last farthing to any friend on demand. 
He had his faults, of course, she told 
herself, his very grave faults; but he 
was not ungenerous, mean, little. 

As if in answer to her thoughts, the 
massive door of Doctor Buckley’s house 
swung open, and a liveried servant 
bowed Doctor Robinson into the street. 
He looked white, weary, discouraged. 
What was he doing there? She stood 
still and awaited him. His face bright- 
ened magically when he saw her at 
the foot of the steps. 

“What good fortune brings 
here?” he cried. 

“Just a chance,” she told him. “But 
what brings you here? That’s more to 
the poimt.” 

He did not answer immediately, but 
looked down at her, smiling his satis- 
faction at the sight. She repeated her 
question, adding anxiously: “Aren't you 
so well?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. I have to go in 
to see Buckley once in a while, that’s 
all. But how about you? I thought 
you were looking rather peaked when 
I caught my first glimpse of you from 
the top of thé steps.” 

Somewhere in the distance a clock 
struck the half hour. The thought of 
Evangeline and her need crowded upon 
Romola. A sudden daring, reckless in- 
spiration smote her. 

“Twas worried,” she admitted 
breathlessly. ‘Il was much worried.” 

“Was it about anything that I could 
help in?” he asked gravely. 

She took her resolution swiftly. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I 
vas wondering how I could get a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars by three o’clock.” 

Her cheeks were dyed crimson by 
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her daring, her eyes were bright and 
shy. Wade threw back his head and 
laughed at her appearance of embar 
rassed desperation. 

“Is that all?” he cried gayly. “Ob- 
viously it was Providence that directed 
your steps along Fiftieth Street this 
afternoon. I went to the bank before 
lunch. Are you sure a hundred and 
fifty’s enough?” 

“Quite sure, thank you,’ answered 
Romola, almost more desperately em- 
barrassed now than before she had 
made her request. He counted some 
money from a leather wallet, and hand- 
ed it to her. 

“T’ll give it back to you to-night,” she 
told him earnestly. She would make 
Richard give her the money ; she would 
be obliged to swallow her pride and her 
wounded dignity, and to make him give 
it to her willingly or unwillingly. Wade 
looked at her sadly. 

“T wish you wouldn't,” he answered. 
“I wish you’d let me have the feeling 
of being able to serve you in even this 
trifling way for more than five or six 
hours.” 

‘“The service has been just as great,” 
replied Romola, ‘‘as if I kept it five 
years. If you will come up this even- 
ing Richard will give it to you.” 

Yes, decidedly that would be better ; 
that would rob the escapade of its worst 
features if Richard were brought for- 
mally into the transaction. But Wade 
had other views. 

“Please,” he begged her, “please grat- 
ify my whim. Please let me have the 
satisfaction of doing this little thing 
for you without dragging any one else 
into it. You don’t know how much it 
will mean to me, in the days when I 
do not see you any more, to think that 
once you felt intimate enough with me, 
fond enough of me, to tell me what 
you wanted and to let me get it for 
you. If you bring your husband into 
it this evening you change all that. You 
spoil my silly bit of vanity. Please.” 

3ut her mind had grasped one phase 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

“In the days when you do not see me 
any more!” she faltered. “What do 
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you mean? There is something wrong. 
What did the doctor say to you?” 

“Nothing at all,” he insisted. ‘Buck- 
ley has nothing to do with it—or very 
little. He’s always an alarmist. He’s 
talking of sending me back to Arizona, 
but that is not what I meant.” 

“What did you mean?” she asked. 

“T meant, if you make me say it,” he 
answered, in a low voice, “that I can- 
not go on seeing you. You will not ask 
me why. Only—let me have the 
thought that you once permitted me to 
do you a favor, such a little favor, with- 
out conventionalizing it right away.” 

The tower clock in the distance 
struck the three-quarter hour. She 
wavered, hesitated, looked at him with 
uncertain appeal, and then she yielded. 

“Very well,’ she half whispered. 
“And now good-by.” She turned and 
almost ran back to the avenue. 

At two o’clock she met Evangeline, 
who looked a little worried. The girl’s 
face cleared at sight of Romola. 

“You’ve got it, haven’t you?” she 
cried. “I’ve been so anxious. Oh, I 
think it would have killed Florence if 
she hadn’t gotten it to-day. She’s half 
mad with fright.” 

Romola thrust the bills nervously into 
Evangeline’s hand. 

“There!” she cried. She was’ sin- 
gularly glad to transfer the money—she 
did not like the feeling of it. She 
breathed a sigh of relief when it had 
left her hands. ‘Run and put it in the 
bank. I'll see you to-morrow. Don’t 
let her feel that she’s under any obliga- 
tions to me.” Romola’s face glowed 
with earnestness, and her eyes were 
bright with unshed tears; she felt her- 
self almost hysterical. “Oh,” she cried, 
“it’s nothing to do—nothing at all! I’m 
so sorry for her. I’m so sorry for all 
of you!” 

Evangeline, although she was really 
grateful and immensely relieved, never- 
theless felt that Romola’s high-flown 
sentiment was a little exaggerated. 
After all, the loan of a hundred and 
fifty dollars was no such great matter 
as to call for an essay on the solidarity 
of the female sex. Romola had plenty 


of money; she and Richard were among 
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“It’s a beautiful old song, and I hope that you two will know its meaning when you come to our 
time of life as well as we do.” 


the most careful citizens of Hazelwood. 
Now that they had their house paid for, 
they must be simply rolling in money. 
How queer of Romola to have become 
so emotional. Ah, well, she had been 
very sweet and very sympathetic; she 
was a dear. Evangeline felt herself an 
ingrate to have criticized her manner 
even for a moment. 

Romola went out to Hazelwood by 
a roundabout route. She desired to be 
alone, to be in no danger of meeting 
her neighbors. She felt the necessity 
for thinking things out, and she imag- 
ined, like all the rest of the world, that 
she was going to be able to do this dis- 
passionately, like a disembodied intel- 


ligence sitting up above events and not 
even concerned to shape them, only to 
ponder them. The things she thought, 
however, were scarcely so dispassionate 
as she believed them to be. 

Romola had begun her married life 
with the high and firm resolution to 
keep it beautiful, to keep it idealistic. 
In her definition, all friction was ugly. 
There should never be friction, there- 
fore, between herself and Richard. She 
had established her existence on that 
principle. To avoid friction, she had 
early learned to avoid speech. She had 
accepted with inward rebellion many a 
situation displeasing to her; she had si- 
lenced the voice of argument and of 
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criticism in order that the harsh, un- 
lovely, common, domestic bickerings 
that she believed sounded the very knell 
of love might never threaten her home. 

And now she found that in the si- 
lence that she had made about herself 
a menacing figure had grown up—hos- 
tile, antagonistic, bitter. She found her- 
self a hard, unloving judge of her hus- 
band’s every word and act. She found 
herself impatient with his very blame- 
lessness. In order that there might be 
no fatal discord in their relation, she 
had never thwarted his wishes or op- 
posed his will. And lo, now she saw 
him as a tyrant—a petty tyrant, blind 
to the rights and the wishes of others. 

In that dispassionate review of her 
life that Romola gave on her round- 
about way to Hazelwood, although she 
reached this conclusion concerning 
Richard, she did not use the same prem- 
ises. She did not see his overbearing 
household ways as the result of her 
own carefully pursued policy. It never 
occurred to her that she had helped to 
create the domestic autocrat whose 
presence she resented so heartily. To 
herself she said, as Florence Graham 
had said in another case: ‘What have 
I done to deserve this? Have I] not al- 
ways been all that I should be as a 
wife?’ And Romola’s answer to her 
own mind was the same unqualified af- 
firmative as Florence’s to hers. 

Her consideration left her nowhere. 
She alighted from the train on the road 
that paralleled the Hazelwood road, and 
started on the four-mile walk across, 
with no plan, with no particular hope, 
for a readjustment, only with a hot 
feeling of injustice. She could not by 
going back in her thoughts to the thrill- 
ing days of her young romance capture 
even the dim reflection of that olden 
glory. 

She told herself bitterly that she had 
been a young girl in love with love, that 
she had been one of the innumerable 
fools and dupes of nature. Once her 
mood softened—she was passing a cot- 
tage at the door of which stood a 
mother calling her children. Ah, well, 
nature had not been altogether a cheat. 
She had her Ralph and the others. 
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Then she frowned in immediate rec- 
ollection of another of her grievances. 
Richard seemed to think the children 
his alone to direct and govern as he 
pleased. She did not believe in sending 
Ralph to boarding school—the sensi- 
tive, dreamy little fellow! She would 
not permit it next year, or for many 
another year. She would not be robbed 
of the one unquestionable good that 
marriage had brought her. 

And to think that there were some 
women, not so worthy as she, to whom 
it was given to feel love, excitement, 
longing, all the varying moods of pas- 
sion, even after the heyday of youth 
was past! See the woman who was 
creating so much disturbance in Hazel- 
wood—Deborah Keith. Probably not 
even in the most idealistic day of her 
girlhood had she believed in the sanc- 
tity of love, in the beautiful duty of 
keeping tapers lit forever at its altar, 
in any of the sweet and holy things for 
which she—Romola Ventnor—had 
shaped her life. And yet her husband 
loved her, adored her; and yet her feel- 
ing for him was alive, brilliant, aflame, 
no mere ugly shell of a thing that had 
once been. 

By the time she reached home the 
cool autumn air and the brisk exercise 
had put her in a better mood. She for- 
got for the time her anger against Rich- 
ard, the long arraignment against him;. 
she forgot the excitement of her meet- 
ing with Wade Robinson and the dan- 
gerous pity that had stirred in her heart 
at sight of his worn, wasted face. She 
saw the children playing in the yard as 
she approached, and she waved them 
a whole-hearted greeting. After all, 
nature, befooling her, had not been ut- 
terly a cheat. 

She played with them for half an 
hour before the younger ones went in 
to their nursery supper. To-night she 
was glad to have Ralph stay up to din- 
ner with her and his father. She had 
given up the struggle of the spring as 
far as Richard was concerned. If he 
wished to be merely a father and a 
householder, far be it from her to try 
again to keep him a bridegroom, a 
lover. 
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The dinner passed off like most of 
their family dinners. Richard inquired 
minutely into his son’s studies, listened 
attentively to some anecdotes of the 
school, gave good advice. Romola lis- 
tened to the talk between her two males. 
If all that Ralph had to tell was al- 
ready an old story to her, poured out 
in a rush when he had first come in 
from school—oh, well, what did it mat- 
ter? He was a dear boy, and it warmed 
her heart to see him there at the table. 
Richard mustn’t be allowed to make a 
martinet of him. She thought the in- 
structions that he was giving the boy 
at that moment tended in that direc- 
tion. 

The memory of the luncheon in town 
was embarrassingly strong to the two 
adults. Ralph’s after-dinner request to 
be allowed to stay up for a while was 
readily granted. Romola went to the 
piano, and played softly while Richard 
smoked his postprandial cigar, and the 
little boy, from the depth of an arm- 
chair, where he could watch his mother, 
made requests for favorite songs. 

By and by when the clock struck half 
past eight his beguiling pleas were at 
last refused, and he was packed off to 
bed. Romola braced herself for some 
sort of reference to the luncheon. She 
felt coldly that she would submit to 
no catechizing. Richard had refused 
to do as she wished. The incident was 
closed. 

But callers intervened to postpone 
the hour of explanations. The Briggses 
—elderly, old-fashioned—trotted up the 
steps and into the charmingly lighted 
drawing-room. Mrs. Briggs dropped 
the knitted white shawl that she wore 
in grand defiance of changing styles in 
wraps, and sighed contentedly as she 
sank into a big chair. 

“You always look so comfortable 
here,” she said. “So restful and home- 
like. It’s a pleasure to come into an 
old-fashioned home nowadays—there 
are so few of them left. They have 
gone out of style along with babies. I 
don’t know what the world is coming 
to.” 

“Speaking of babies,” said Mr. 


Briggs, “I hope yours are all right?” 
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There seemed more than casual in- 
quiry in his tone. 

“Never better,” Romola assured him. 
“And how are your grandchildren ?”’ 

“They’re very well indeed,” an- 
swered Mrs. Briggs, beaming with 
pride. “But I’m not going to have Lulu 
bring them out here just now. You 
know, she usually visits us from the 
time she comes back from Maine until 
the first of November, but this year I’m 
going to have her make it later. I don’t 
want the children here while this spinal- 
meningitis scare is on.” 

“Ts it spreading?” Richard shot the 
question at the Briggses. 

Mrs. Briggs blinked in mild aston- 
ishment at the haste and curtness of 
Mr. Ventnor’s manner. 

“Why, yes,” she answered. 
you heard about it?” 

Richard’s voice had alarmed Romola. 
She read behind it. She saw another 
act of tyranny, as she named it, pre- 
paring; she saw herself* robbed of her 
dearest joy, her dearest duty. With 
eyes wide with agitation, and breath 
coming and going quickly through her 
parted lips, she listened while Mrs. 
Briggs wandered on with the’ tale of 
disaster—so many children sick in this 
section and in that, two already dead in 
the Center, the rumor of a case on the 


“Haven’t 


. Hill itself. 


She could scarcely drag her eyes 
away from the old lady’s plump and 
rather flaccid face to her husband’s 
when the recital had been garrulously 
made; and yet she felt she must see 
what doom was in store for her written 
in Richard’s eyes. To her amazement, 
his face, although a little pale, gave no 
final indication of his purpose. And 
then it seemed to her that she could not 
endure life until the Briggses should 
make their leisurely exit and should 
leave her free to demand of Richard 
what he meant to do. 

“Play something for us,” Mrs. Briggs 
begged her. “We heard you playing 
and singing as we went by to the 
Choates’ half an hour ago. We couldn't 
resist coming in after that. When I 
was a girl every young lady played and 
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sang, but nowadays they won’t do it 
unless they’ve been educated like musi- 
cal professionals. And then,” she add- 
ed, with an obscurity that was merely 
verbal, “they won’t do it at all. Do 
play something for us.” 

Romola moved obediently toward the 
piano. It would be as easy to play as 
to sit still, waiting for them to go. 
Poor, garrulous, kindly old people— 
what did they think that they had got 
out of living? They had their daughter 
—or they had had her. They had their 
grandchildren, and they had each other. 
Well, perhaps in their calculation these 
were compensations sufficient for their 
threescore years of endurance and en- 
deavor. Her fingers strayed into “John 
Anderson, My Jo John.” If one had 
succeeded in keeping alive the sacred 
spark of love, then to be old and bereft 
of one’s children, of one’s strength, of 
all that made life joyful and interest- 
ing might be endurable. But never for 
those who had failed to keep alive the 
wonderful fire that should have been 
immortal. Her fingers closed with a 
jarring crash upon the piano, and she 
swung around from the stool. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Briggs, watery-eyed, as she got up to 
go. She paused by the piano, and pat- 
ted Romola’s hand kindly. “It’s a beau- 
tiful old song, and I hope that you two 
will know its meaning when you come 
to our time of life as well as we do.” 

“They will, they will, Euphemia,” 
boomed old Mr. Briggs, trotting after 
his wife and shaking his hostess’ hand. 
“I’m ready to wager on that, though I 
wouldn’t be in most of the new-fash- 
ioned houses they’ve set up here in 
Hazelwood. But you two believe in the 
old-fashioned ways; they’re the only 
ones that wear in the long run.” 

“Good night; come in soon again,” 
said Romola, smiling nervously, and 
gently impelling them toward the door. 
And Richard’s good night was also a 
little agitated. 

They came back from the hall to 
which they had hospitably urged the 
parting guests, and faced each other 
in the mellow light of the great room. 
The air between them was vibrant with 
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meaning. There was little need for ex- 
planation. 

“Well?” Romola hurled the question 
at her husband. 

“How can you ask?” he replied, with 
a sort of sullen anger. “Of course I 
shall have the children looked at in the 
morning by the doctor. If they’re all 
right still I’ll take care that they are 
sent somewhere where they are likely to 
keep on being all right. I ought not to 
have yielded to you about Ralph earlier 
in the season.” 

“And if I refuse to let you send them 
away ?” 

Romola was a little surprised at the 
sound of her own voice—it was so 
calm, so almost casually conversational. 
Richard looked at her in astonishment 
—the words and the voice meant such 
different things. He answered the 
words. 

“Of course you will not refuse to do 
anything that may be best for, your 
children.” 

“And what makes you think that you 
are the only judge of what is best for 
the children?” The casually conversa- 
tional manner was gone now. There 
sprang into blaze the smoldering fires 
of many months of discontent and ques- 
tion—perhaps even of years; she could 
not tell the duration of her disillusion- 
ment. Her eyes were bright and an- 
gry, her soft voice almost harsh. “Am 
I to have no voice in the disposal of 
my own children? I tell you,” she cried 
passionately, almost shrilly, “I will not 
have them taken away from me!” 

Richard was honestly amazed. 

“You talk like some woman of the 
lower classes—some half animal woman 
to whom motherhood means nothing 
better than physical closeness. I never 
could have believed you capable of such — 
selfishness—I don’t believe you capable 
of it. You’re nervous, you’re unstrung, 
you don’t know what you're saying.” 

“T know perfectly well what I’m say- 
ing,” declared Romola _ obstinately. 
“I’m not nervous or unstrung, unless 
over the thought of your doing some- 
thing of which I disapprove so heart- 
ily.” 
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“Do you want the children to run 
the risk of spinal meningitis and a 
dozen other’ things ?” 

“Of course I don’t want them to run 
any risks. If I could devise a world 
for them with no mischance possible in 
it, don’t you suppose I’d do it? But 
you guard them against nothing by 
sending them away. You only take 
from them the one thing that can safe- 
guard them—their parents’ watchful- 
ness, their parents’ care.” 

She had been strongly impelled to 
say “mother’s” instead of ‘“parents’,” 
but some strong instinct of justice pre- 
vailed. There was no doubt that Rich- 
ard loved his children; it seemed the 
only sort of love of which he was still 
strongly capable. 

“We'll talk about it in the morning 
when you are more yourself,” said 
Richard. “You talk as if a boarding 
school were a monastery into which no 
outsider could ever penetrate. You 
could see them as often as you pleased, 
and have them with you all the sum- 
mer.” 

“Unless you decide to send them to 
a summer camp,” Romola flashed back 
at him. 

Then she left the room. The habit in 
which she was so well drilled of retir- 
ing from futile discussions, of avoid- 
ing discord, of keeping silence, dictated 
her action now as it had done for so 
many years. She felt half despair- 
ingly, as she left the room, that she 
should have stayed, should have fought 
this matter to a conclusion, for this 
was not a little matter of daily jar, 
a trifling difference of opinion about 
a commonplace. But all the days and 
all the years when she had refused 
to fight for an opinion because fighting 
was ugly, when she had preferred 
peaceful dignity and charm to truth, 
were arrayed against her now. She 
went slowly to her room, so austere, so 
elegant, so free from every inharmoni- 
ous note. She felt despairingly that 
she had lost her battle. 

“But I will not endure it!” she cried, 
clenching her fists in the intensity of 
her resolution. “I will not bear it! He 


has no right—he has no right!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


If Mr. Keith’s business had been of 
a substantiality to match his offices, the 
purchasers of Open Sesame Mine stock 
would have had little to fear. Mahog- 
any, marble, and brass, all disposed in 
the most orthodox way, gave the rooms 
a most desirable air of permanent sta- 
bility as well as prosperity. They had 
been fitted up before Mr. Keith’s ad- 
vent to them for the directors of a trust 
company, who had a little later found 
themselves without need of offices 
owing to their absorption into a bigger 
trust company. And it had been at just 
that time that the Open Sesame Mine 
promoters had found their business en- 
larging beyond the confines of their 
quarters. So Mr. Keith and his fellow 
organizers had taken over the trust 
company’s lease, and forthwith moved 
into as sumptuous an abiding place as 
the promoters of any young mine could 
desire. 

Mr. Keith’s private office, farthest 
removed, as was to be expected, from 
the public entrance, was equipped with 
any number of new and wonderful ap- 
pliances. Not only were there the cus- 
tomary buttons in his desk for summon- 
ing his associates and his subordinates, 
but there were others that, skillfully 
played upon, enabled him to talk un- 
heard with his office force on one tele- 
phone wire while holding conversation 
with an outsider on another; and there 
were tiny bulbs that flashed many-col- 
ored signals to him when certain doors 
were opened or shut. And beneath his 
feet—though not so directly beneath 
them as to be subject to accidental ring- 
ing—was a bell that would ring an 
alarm in an outer office should any 
crank or malevolently inclined individ- 
ual—a disgruntled stockholder, for ex- 
ample—happen to come annoying him. 
All these appliances had been installed 
by the departed trust company, but the 
chief of the promoters of the Open Ses- 
ame Mine found them very useful. 

In spite of the multiplicity of me- 
chanical contrivances for announcing 
callers, it was by the old-fashioned and 
unenlightened method—that of the of- 
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fice boy—that a caller was announced 
one mid-afternoon late in October. This 
indicated that the office force without 
was in doubt what to do. Mr. Keith 
was in the midst of an animated con- 
ference with the accomplished gentle- 
man who wrote his mine prospectuses 
for him. He frowned impatiently as 
the office boy appeared. 

“Tt’s a lady,” announced the boy, rec- 
ognizing the frown and poising for in- 
stant flight, “and she won't give no 
name nor no message, and she says 
she’s goin’ to wait till you come out if 
you’re busy now.” 

“A widow in search of her divi- 
dends,” gayly declared Hartly, the 
writer of prospectuses. 

“Tell Mr. Kenton to see her, and to 
find out her business,” said Keith, ig- 
nor ing his associate’s pleasantry. 

“Yes, sir,” said the office boy obedi- 
ently, departing in search of Mr. Ken- 
ton. 

3ut Mr. Kenton was as luckless as 
the others in his effort to discover the 
lady’s errand. He so reported to his 
chief in a few minutes. 

“She says that she is in no hurry 
at all,” said Kenton. “I told her’—he 
met his chief's eyes gravely, and did not 
smile—‘“that you had been called to a 
conference in J. Pierpont Morgan’s of- 
fices, and that it was quite impossible to 
say when that would be over.” 

“Oh, you told her that, did you?” 
Keith’s eyes crinkled into a grudging 
smile while Hartly, laughing loudly, 
made a note of the idea for a new 
prospectus. “And she said she would 
wait for the conference to end?” 

“She said that it would not incon- 
venience her to wait until the close of 
the conference—those were her words. 
She said them—er—somewhat dryly. 
Shall I tell her, after a while, that you 
have telephoned that you will not be 
back, as you have to catch a train to 
Washington to advise with the presi- 
dent ?” 

“Say, Kenton ought to be doing your 
literature, chief,” said Hartly ad- 
miringly. “He makes me look like 
thirty cents with that ready imagina- 
tion of his.” 
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“What sort of a woman is she?” in- 
quired Keith. “Showy? Widowed in- 
vestor? What?” 

“No, she’s not showy, and she doesn’t 
look like a widow. Just a lady.” 

“H-m-m,” pondered the promoter of 
the Open Sesame Mine and other won- 
derfully profitable enterprises. “Oh, 
well—let her come in, in about a quar- 
ter of an hour. When I’m back from 
J. P.’s office,” he added. 

“Very well, sir,” said Kenton, shrug- 
ging the responsibility off his irre- 
proachably clad shoulders. And Keith 
resumed his interrupted discourse with 


Hartly. 
“You've got to give them ginger,” he 
told his underling. “Short, sharp, 


snappy sentences—paragraphs not over 
a line long—broken pages. They won't 
read a solid page through—unless it’s 
scandal.” 

“I think I could work up a bit of 
scandal in this one on Solomon’s mines 
—there’s the Queen of Sheba incident. 
Catch the highbrow suckers with that 
sort of thing.” 

“Pretty ancient gossip, but try it if 
you want to,” said Keith. Then he 
pressed a button and told the boy who 
appeared in response, to send in the 
lady who was waiting. Hartly rose 
and, nodding his adieux, departed 
whistling. In the outer office he keenly 
scrutinized the small, erect, aristocratic- 
looking woman who followed the boy 
toward Keith’s sanctum. 

“By ginger!’ exclaimed Hartly. 
“She’s the image of the chief himself. 
Why didn’t that dunderhead of a Ken- 
ton mention it?” He stared after the 
steel-gray, “tailor-made” back, the coil 
of burnished, pepper-and-salt hair 
showing beneath the gray velvet toque. 
“By ginger!” he repeated. 

Keith, ostentatiously absorbed in the 
maps and papers on his desk, did not 
look up when the door opened, and 
Tow-head led the lady in. He signed a 
letter or two with a busy flourish, and 
then swung sharply around. Tow-head 
had gone out, carefully closing the door 
behind him. All Keith’s make-believe 
preoccupation vanished—the important 
remoteness, the grandiose hurriedness. 
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His face blanched, stiffened almost 
comically, into a mask of astonishment. 

“Olive!” he cried at last, jerking the 
— out and jerking himself to his 
eet. 

The lady nodded coolly and sat down. 
She did not extend her white-gloved 
hand. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Seen thus, face to face, the likeness 
between them was striking. She was 
the older, had the healthier color, the 
directer gaze, the more upright, healthy- 
minded look. But no one could ques- 
tion a close relationship between them. 

“You! In this country!” he repeated 
stupidly. 

“Yes, my dear brother! I, in this 
country—where I most assuredly never 
expected to be. And in this office, 
which is even more astounding.” 

“You got the address from Jarley?” 
asked Keith. 

“No. From an American newspaper 
which intimated that you were promot- 
ing the sale of worthless stock. Oh, 
don’t bother to deny it’—for he had 
begun to speak—*“I never believe any- 
thing I read in American newspapers. 
I’m even surprised to find that you 
really have an office here. Beside’— 
her eyes were hard and bright—‘‘you 
know I take no interest in your new 
pursuits, your new life. It is im- 
material to me what dishonorable thing 
you may be doing. You cannot soil the 
name any more than you have already 
done, and since I survived that a 
She made a little gesture with her 
gloved hands that indicated disdainful 
indifference, scornful power to bear 
anything. 

Keith recovered himself under the 
brutal lashing. Suave and smiling, he 
asked her: “To what, then, am I to at- 
tribute the unexpected honor that you 
do me?” 

The woman’s face lost its haughtily 
contemptuous look. The healthy, ruddy 
color seemed to recede from it. 

“Muriel is with me,” she announced 
briefly. ‘And Ralph.” 

“Muriel and Ralph!” 





He was star- 


tled out of all suavity, all the fencer’s 
graceful posturings now. 


“Muriel and 
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Ralph! For God's sake, Olive, tell me 
why!” 

There was an evanescent pity in her 
eyes. 


“We are taking the boy to Colorado,” 
she said softly. ‘“He—he is tainted 
with the disease, Bertram, and it had 
to be either there or Davos for a while. 
Don’t take it like that!” she added 
abruptly, as he hid his face and groaned. 
“There is every chance for him if only 
he throws off the present trouble. 
Every chance. And—and—we chose 
Colorado instead of Davos because— 
the poor little chap wants to see you, 
Bert!” 

“And—Muriel 
let me see him?” 

It was wonderful to hear the plead- 
ing in his voice, to mark the agonized 
entreaty in his blue eyes. 

“Muriel would cut herself in little 
pieces if the boy set his heart upon it,” 
replied Miss Keith shortly. “Of course, 
she will let you see him. That is why 
we are here. You will not expect to see 
her, of course.” 

“Of course not,” said the man dully. 
Then he added listlessly: ‘““How—how 
is she?” 

“Worn out with her anxiety about 
Ralph,” answered his sister shortly. 
“Otherwise—quite well.” 

“You’ve stayed with her—ever 
since?” The dulled voice took on a sort 
of dull curiosity. 

“Ever since.” Miss Keith’s tones 
were grim, but into her eyes had come 
a softer look. 

“You always were a brick, Olive.” 

“Ah, Bert! To think that I can’t 
echo that any longer!” 

He flushed painfully. 

“There, there,” she added quickly. “TI 
didn’t come here to stir up old troubles, 
to open old wounds. I’m through with 
recriminations. God made us all, I sup- 
pose, and so it’s with Him we must 
quarrel, not with His handiwork. When 
will you come to see the boy? You 
must let me know exactly, so that Mu- 
riel may be out of the way.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“At the Plaza.” 

“Could —you—could 


You—will both 





I—come _ this 
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His words were broken 


afternoon ?” 
and pleading. 

Miss Keith snapped her watch open 
—it was an old-fashioned one, com- 
pletely incased in gold, none of your 
trifling open-faced affairs. 

“It’s half after three now,” she said. 
“Come at five, then—or a little earlier. 
That will give me time to get Muriel 
out of the way.” 

“You'll be there?” he begged her as 
she rose. 

“Yes, I'll be there.” They stood, 
looking at each other. The woman’s 
face suddenly twisted as if in pain. 

“Ah, Bertie, Bertie!’ she sighed. 

And there was a sort of sad mirth in 


’ 
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“Dad!” 


“Ralph, old chap!” 


the way he stared down upon her, and 
in the voice with which he echoed her: 

“Ollie! Ollie!” 

She raised herself on tiptoes sud- 
denly, and put her arms about his neck. 
She kissed him, and he caught her to 
him with a little sob. 

“There, I’m an old fool!” she said 
crossly, readjusting her hat. “A sen- 
timental old fool!” 

“You always were a brick, Olive,” 
he said again. 

And she walked out of the room with 
a determined click of her heels. When 
the door had closed upon her, he stood 
still for a few seconds, with old 
memories softening his eyes. Then he 
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rang a bell sharply for a stenographer, 
and for an hour dictated letters of the 
“follow-up” variety to many little fishes 
whose first apparent intention to nibble 
at the bait of Open Sesame stock had 
not led to any subsequent signs of ap- 
petite. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The boy, stretched out upon a lounge, 
kept his feverish-bright gaze upon the 
door. He was a graceful, delicately 
built lad of thirteen, with soft-brown 
hair thrown back from his broad fore- 
head, and bright, blue, sunken eyes be- 
neath it. Miss Keith, turning from one 
of the long windows that opened toward 
Central Park, well below them, chided 
him affectionately. 

“Ralph, I shall be sorry I told you 
that your father was coming! I shall 
be sorry I arranged it, if this is what 
it is going to do to you—excite you, 
make you feverish.” 

She paused behind his chair and laid 
a hand, slender, forceful, aristocratic, 
upon his forehead. She leaned forward 
and noted with a frown the rose red 
burning upon his cheek. 

“But Aunt Olive, I’m hungry to see 


him! I’m hungry to see him!” cried 
the boy. He caught her hand and held 
it close. “I can tell you,” he went on, 


with quaint, heartbreaking wisdom, 
“though I couldn't tell mother. It—it 
is a hurt inside me’—he struck his nar- 
row chest—“not to see him. Just think, 
Aunt Ol; two years, two long, whole 
years! I can tell you, for you feel the 
same way, too. No matter what he did, 
I love him, and you love him. It is only 
mother he hurt so that it killed all the 
love in her heart.” 

Aunt Olive stooped, and pressed the 
flushed cheek with her own. Then she 
moved into an adjoining room, and re- 
appeared with a medicine glass. 

“Here, take that,’ she commanded, 
and Ralph made a child’s wry face be- 
fore and after taking, and handed the 
empty glass back to her. Then the tele- 
phone rang. He watched her with all 
his heart in his eyes as she went to an- 
swer it. 

“Send him up, please,” she said, and 
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the boy threw aside the rug that lay 
across his knees, and sprang from his 
chair. She caught him firmly by the 
shoulders and pressed him back upon 
the sofa. 

“I shall not let your father into the 
room,” she said sternly, “until you give 
me your word to stay quietly where you 
are!’ 

“Honor, auntie!” he promised, his 
lips quivering, his eyes swimming in 
tears. Then she walked firmly to the 
door and opened it to admit the boy’s 
father. 

“Ralph, old chap!” 

“Dad!” 

Olive Keith looked at them, clasped 
in each other’s arms. Words of warn- 
ing, of command, of prohibition, strug- 
gled to her lips. But she repressed 
them. She went noiselessly to the 
nearest door and slipped quietly out of 
sight. Let them have their reunion un- 
hampered, the two who had been so 
much to each other until—ah, until the 
very spirit of destruction had laid hold 
upon her brother! 

She said to herself that she would 
not let herself think of past times. De- 
terminedly she walked through the 
suite until she came upon her maid, 
busy with the trunks. They were pack- 
ing to start the next day for the West. 
Olive Keith had allowed only the brief- 
est of delays in New York; she had 
been too fearful of chance, of fate, of 
whatever force might bring Muriel and 
Bertram face to face again. It was 
not to be risked. Muriel, who had 

“borne so much and with such angelic 
dignity and patience, must not be asked 
to bear that! 

“And ’ow is Master Ralph this harf- 
ternoon, Miss Keith?” asked the mid- 
dle-aged maid, looking up from her 
tray. 

“Feverish, Molly,” replied Miss 
Keith. Then she went on: ‘His father 
is with him now.” 

“Great ‘evings, miss! You can never 
surely mean it!” cried Molly, giving 
over the stuffing of tissue paper into 
sleeves in order to clasp her hands in 
more effective surprise. 

“But I do,” said Olive Keith. 
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Molly murmured inarticulately in her 
throat for a second. 

“My, miss, but Hi'd love to look on 
Master Bertram again!” she cried sud- 
denly. “Hi know ’e did wrong, cruel 
wrong, to the gentlest lady in the land, 
an’ brought shame on all of us. But— 
for hold times’ sake, w’en we was hall 
young an’ the hold rector was livin’ 
Oh, miss, Hi’d love to look on ’im!” 

“Well, Molly, if you creep through to 
the door next the parlor, I think you 
can see him. But don’t let him know 
you are there.” 

“No, ma’am, not if Hi was to be 
drawed an’ quartered,” replied Molly 
darkly. ‘“‘An’ no one can say that ’e 
didn’t provide ’andsome for my lady, 
w’en hall is said an’ done. There’s few 
titled ladies so comfortable hoff as what 
she his—not that she don’t deserve hit, 
an’ not that she ‘’asn’t been cruel 
treated.” 

Olive Keith did not rebuke Molly’s 
chatter. She felt foolishly grateful to 
the garrulous creature who prattled 
about the old times when they were all 
young, and the rector was alive. Thank 
Heaven he had died before Bertram 
had entered upon that showy, unsafe, 
speculative, financial career which, she 
feared, was even less solid here than it 
had been at home! And thank Heaven, 
too, that Bertram had been able to con- 
fer such a comfortable independence 
upon Muriel and the boy, when the 
crash came. 

Molly tiptoed back, wiping her eyes. 

“’Ow hold ’e’s growed, miss!” she 
whispered. “But as lovin’ with Master 
Ralph as hever. There they sit on the 
sofy, Master Ralph’s ’ead on Master 
Bertram’s shoulder. Ah, miss, ain’t it 
cruel ‘ard, ow things come hout in this 
world ?” 

But Olive stayed for no philosophiz- 
ing. She banished weakness, banished 
feelimg, and marched back to her 
charges. 

“Well, Bert, the boy has been shoot- 
ing up, hasn’t he?” she demanded cheer- 
fully, as she reéntered the room. 

Ralph, eyes ashine, lips shaking, 
looked at her pleadingly. 
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“Don’t send him right away, auntie! 
He has just come—only just!” 

Bertram looked almost as pleading as 
the small boy, but showed a more docile 
spirit. 

“It isn’t time for me to go yet, Ollie?” 
he asked. 

“I’m afraid it is, old chap,” she an- 
swered. 

“But—may I come to-morrow ?” 

“We leave in the morning.” . 

“How long have you been here?” the 
man demanded, with a spark of anger 
in face and voice. 

“Three days.” 

“And you never toid me until to-day! 
Upon my word, Olive,” he said hotly, 
“you're not disposed to be generous to 
me, are you?” 

“Hush!” she said warningly. She 
indicated the thin face on the sofa 
cushion, the pleading eyes. “I’m sorry 
for everything, Bert—I’m sorry for 
every one. But—I’m doing the best I 
can—after—after, perhaps, some others 
did not do the best they could!” 

“You're right, Olive—always right. 
I'll go. Ralph is going to write to me, 
if—if—you and his mother permit it?” 

He spoke eagerly, questioningly, 
hopefully. Olive smoothed the boy’s 
hair. His face was alight with desire 
for the permission. 

“T fancy Ralph can wheedle almost 
everything he wishes from his mother 
and his old aunt,” she said. ‘Now, say 
good-by to each other!” 

They clung together for an instant, 
and then the father followed his inex- 
orable sister from the room. His face 
was drawn with pain and anxiety. 

“He looks frightfully ill to me, 
Olive,’ he declared hurriedly. “Has 
everything been done? Everything?” 

“Everything that love and utter de- 
votion and money can do,” she an- 
swered gravely. 

“Muriel has plenty?” He rasped the 
question out. 

“Plenty. You know the settlement 
you made upon her and the boy was a 


. very comfortable one, and she is such 


an admirable manager.” 


He sighed. “Yes, she is. The settle- 
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. 
ment was modest enough. And sick- 
ness is the deuce.” 

“She lives quietly, of course. She 
saves. And IJ—I am not a beggar— 
thanks to you, dear boy! I don’t forget 
that you never touched a farthing of 
father’s little property, but made it all 
over to me.” 

“To divide that,” he said, laughing, 
“would have been to make two bites of 
a’cherry. And you are sure—sure”’— 
anxiety was again the predominant note 
of his voice—‘that there is no need of 
more money ?” 

“Sure, sure, sure!” 

“And—you will let me hear, Olive, 
about Ralph?” 

“Yes—since you really wish it,” she 
replied slowly. 

“Since I really wish it!” he echoed. 
“Could you ever have doubted that? 
What kind of a man do you think me?” 

She smiled whimsically. 

“Not cut all of one piece of cloth, 
Bert; a little mixed, a little patched! 
Ah, like all the rest of us.” 

She pushed him gently out into the 
corridor and closed the door upon him. 
The elevator bore him down, and, as he 
walked through the lobby, he caught a 
glimpse of a once familiar figure at the 
desk. Tall, slim, golden-haired, fair, 
and sweet—it was Muriel. He lingered 
to catch a fuller sight of her face. It 
had grown worn, weary, in these two 
years. Yet it was the proud, fine, beau- 
tiful face he had known. 

Mr. Keith jammed his hat firmly 
upon his head, and went out into the 
twinkling avenue. The late October sky 
above all the glittering lights was 
clearly, coldly blue. He raised his eyes 
to it. 

“Now,” he said deliberately, “I shall 
go and get drunk. I shall get most par- 
ticularly drunk.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Romola had never told her husband 
of the money she had borrowed from 
Wade Robinson. The issue in regard 


to the children had suddenly loomed so 
large between them that everything else 
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had been forgotten, neglected, over- 
looked. Richard had had his own way 
about them, as Romola had foreseen 
the night when her long-smoldering re- 
sentment had suddenly seemed to her to 
flare into a consuming blaze. 

She wondered sometimes in the days 
that followed if every fair and orderly 
seeming household was, like her own, a 
mere monument to cowardice and hy- 
pocrisy. 

After she had made her plea to Rich- 
ard, her sober, morning-after plea, and 
it had failed, she told herself that she 
hated him. 

She had not been able to say to him 
all that was in her thoughts, all that 
there was of fear for the children and 
for herself, all that inarticulately cried 
that a woman’s heart must have some 
outlet for its emotions, a woman’s brain 
some field for its activities. Rather 
she had coldly put the whole thing as a 


- matter of right; had she no right to be 


heard when the question of her chil- 
dren’s welfare was to be considered? 
Had she no rights in them? That was 
her demand, coldly, hostilely put. And 
when Richard had exasperatedly replied 
that, of course, she had rights, she had 
triumphantly replied: 

“Very well, then. I demand that they 
be not sent away to school.” 

More exasperatedly still, Richard had 
replied that her rights did not include 
the right to expose them to danger. He 
had also made the error—error from 
the point of view of ever reaching a 
peaceful solution of the domestic prob- 
lem with a woman like Romola—of re- 
minding her that he paid the bills for 
the children’s upbringing. He was not 
by nature mean or vulgar; he did not 
set undue store upon wealth, and, if 
challenged as ,to his financial creed, he 
would undoubtedly have admitted that 
a woman’s contribution to the house- 
hold purse was as real a thing as her 
husband’s. Yet, badgered by Romola’s 
rebellion, exasperated by her angry 
coldness, he had flung into her teeth the 
fact that he “paid the bills.” 

It had frozen the spirit of revolt in 
her. It had hardened her, chilled her, 
as nothing yet in all their years of mar- 
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ried life had ever done. But it had 
also silenced her. She had made the 
necessary preparations for the children; 
she had seen to each last button and 
strap. She had marked endless little 
garments with the names of their own- 
ers—oppressed as she wrote the letters 
in indelible ink with the fancy that she 
was writing them in her blood. She 
had talked to them all, singly and to- 
gether, and, finally, after she had left 
them at a school three hours away from 
New York, on the other side of the 
city from Hazelwood, she had gone 
back to her empty house and had found 
even little Rose’s babble heartless. The 
baby had already forgotten the de- 
parture of her brethren—which had 
cost her heartbreaking tears that morn- 
ing—in the doings of the baby next 
door. 

Then began the. most depressing 
period of Romola’s life. There was a 
wretched constraint between her and 


Richard. They did not quarrel—in 
words. Romola did not neglect her 
duties. The house was as irreproach- 


able as ever, but it was the irreproach- 
able quality of a finished thing that it 
possessed, something as unlike the 
charm of a home in the daily making as 
the marble presentment of life is unlike 
life. Richard’s meals were excellent, 
due note being taken of his tendency 
to indigestion—Romola’s lip curled as 
she ordered them with that thought in 
her mind. She sat at the foot of the 
empty table opposite him, and she pic- 
tured the children at school until she 
sometimes felt that she would scream. 
She kept Richard scrupulously darned 
and mended; she always passed Ralph’s 
letters over to him promptly. But she 
never discussed with him the little in- 
cidents that the boy described. 

When she had handed the first one 
over, Richard had apparently regarded 
the act as a friendly overture, and had 
tried to make a little conversation out 
of it. He never tried again. They ate 
their meals almost in silence when they 
were alone. 

Richard, feeling both abused and 
apologetic, was very uncomfortable in 
his home, and made frequent excuses 
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to be absent from it. Trips that all the 
partners in his firm had been wont to 
regard as hardships and to quarrel 
mildly over taking, he now accepted 
with appetite. Twice when he was 
away on business he had managed to 
make a side trip to Cornwall, where 
were situated both Ralph’s and Paul’s 
school, and also Lucy’s. He _ had 
scarcely been able to bring himself to 
tell Romola of the visits. He could 
hardly have behaved more awkwardly, 
felt more guilty, had he been obliged 
to confess a visit to an illicit inamorata. 
Only the knowledge that the children’s 
letters were sure to be full of the inci- 
dent made him mention it. 

And withal he did not know the rea- 
son for his miserable, conscious 
estrangement from his wife. Time and 
again when he was separated from her, 
he resolved to “have it out” when he 
was again at home. And, time and 
again, at home, full of the resolution to 
talk things over frankly, to seek out the 
heart of this misery which was spoiling 
their happiness, he had found his deter- 
mination, his courage, gone before the 
faultless, cold courtesy with which Ro- 
mola treated him. ; 

All this made an atmosphere in which 
it was not possible for Romola to men- 
‘tion that she had borrowed money from 
Wade Robinson. She told herself con- 
temptuously that, anyway, it was en- 
tirely unnecessary to do so. She could 
easily repay him by the first of Novem- 
ber when Florence and Evangeline 
would both be in funds, and when she 
herself would have her own infinitesi- 
mal quarterly division of her income 
from her father’s estate—an income 
shared with his widow, a_ second 
wife, younger than Romola, and her 
baby stepbrother. She felt averse to 
taking any part of the household 
moneys for repayment of the loan; the 
idea of being in debt to her husband’s 
budget was more repugnant to her than 
the idea of being in debt to Wade Rob- 
inson. 

She saw a good deal of him in these 
days, though he was punctilious about 
never seeing her alone. Evangeline 
brought him in often, informally; and 
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at all the autumn festivities of Hazel- 
wood he was a familiar figure. 

There was almost a jealous pang to 
Romola in the realization that he 
seemed at home in many ingle nooks. 
Ah, well! He had told her that he was 
a “tame cat’? upon many hearthstones. 
Doubtless she was a fool, an un- 
sophisticated fool, to have taken him 
seriously, Doubtless he was the kind of 
man to whom ardent glances, swift, 
subtle words full of passionate meaning, 
were second nature. 

What did it matter, anyway? She, 
Romola Ventnor, thirty-two years old 
and lovely, as her mirror told her, was 
through with excitements, with thrills, 
with romance—with happiness! 

sy and by stranger children would 
be returned to her, and she would be 
interested, at second hand, in their 
careers, their fates. She would not 
even be permitted to instil into her 
daughters’ minds the one bitter truth 
that she believed life had taught her 
that women must have some other out- 
look upon life than the emotional, be 
trained to some other occupation than 
loving, because love and emotion would 
surely play them false, turn to ashes in 
their mouths. 

It was one evening early in Novem- 
ber. Evangeline, Florence’s messenger 
in the monetary matter, had run in to 
leave a check. She had kissed Romola’s 
pale cheek gratefully, and Romola had 
noted that her own face lacked its usual 
high color, and that not even the relief 
of having finished with the miserable 
bridge transaction seemed to brighten 
her. 

“Ts anything else worrying you, 
Eve?” inquired Romola, about to lock 
the check in the little safe in her desk. 
“You needn’t have hurried about this, 
you know.” She held the blue slip 
tentatively in her fingers. 

Evangeline shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said. She paused 
and looked about the orderly, exquisite 
room, with its effect of spaciousness ; 
Romola’s rooms were never cluttered 
with ornament and furniture. ‘You 
have such a pretty house,” she added 
irrelevantly. 
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“You've seen it once or twice be- 
fore,” Romola answered, smiling. 

“Would you mind leaving it and 
going to camp on a yellow plateau some- 
where two thousand miles from all you 
have ever known?” 

Romola caught her breath sharply. 

“You mean ’ she said. 

“T mean that Wade is going back to 
New Mexico,’ answered Evangeline 
steadily. ‘He can’t stand it here, after 
all.” 

“Poor boy!” murmured Romola. A 
presage of loneliness shook her. She 
shivered, and crossed the room to stir 
the fire into a blaze. 

“Would you care to go if you were 
I?” Evangeline persisted. 

“What a question! You’re in love 
with him, aren’t you?” 

“But is he in love with me? Romola, 
I don’t believe he is. I don’t believe he 
is!” 

The girl burst suddenly into tears, 
and, sinking into a big chair, buried her 
face against the cushion. Romola 
came to her, and laid her hand upon 
the bright, bowed head. 

“Only you and he know how it is be- 
tween you,’ she said. “But he would 
never have asked you to marry him if 
he had not wanted you for his wife. 
Perhaps now, now that he must go back, 
he hates to ask you to make the sacri- 
fice.” 

“Tt would be no sacrifice to me,” the 
girl cried vehemently. “I’d rather live 
in a tent at the world’s edge with him, 
than in a palace without him. I want 
to serve him on my hands and knees. 
But—you see, Romola, I let him know 
almost all of that before he asked me 
to marry him; and so—I have never 
been sure, even when he was kindest! 
And—if he didn’t really love me, think 
how he would come to hate me, off 
there at land’s end, with no one to break 
the monotony !” 

Romola, a_ little astonished at 
Evangeline’s insight—she had never ex- 
pected much subtlety in the horsy, out- 
door girl's mental processes—petted 
her, soothed her, and finally sent her 
away comforted. 

Then she rang the telephone for 























THE AWAKENING OF ROMOLA 


Wade. She told herself that she wished 
to pay him and have done with her 
obligation to him. But there was a 
tremor in her spirit, a poignant ache of 
loneliness, that she would not try to 
analyze. The picture of a tent against 
a sunset horizon was in her mind as she 
moved about the rooms awaiting him— 
a tent where a man and a woman lived 
freely, with the wide, free airs all about 
them; where the woman ministered to 
the man with passionate devotion, and 
the man repaid her with gratitude and 
adoration! 

By the time he had answered her 
summons and had come into the room, 
fair and firelit, she was tremulous with 
sympathy for him, with longings for 
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she knew not what. And when she saw 
him, gaunt, pale, defeated, the words 
ts had not meant to say slipped from 
ner. 

“Oh, my poor boy, my poor boy!” she 
cried, and moved toward him with out- 
stretched hands of pity. 

But what he saw shining in her face, 
shining in her wet eyes, fluttering to him 
from the outstretched arms, made him 
bend swiftly over her, catch her to him, 
kiss the soft hair, the fair brow, the 
curved cheeks and lips. 

“My dear one! My dear one 

He said it again and again, while she 
stood transfixed in his embrace, her 
eyes wide with sudden horror, but all 
her being quivering in response to him. 


1” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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The Return 
THE watchdog hears my garment on the path 
And fawns with lifted head and pleading eyes; 
Each tiny garden bud a greeting hath; 
Each star within the summer-fretted skies 
Bends golden-low above the garden grass 
To smile with tender welcome as I pass. 


But you, dear heart, who loved me more by far 
Than wistful hound, or watchful rose and star, 
With low-bent head sit brooding still, nor hear 
My footsteps where they pass familiar near. 


The hands I press against your tear-wet face 

To you are but the fitful evening breeze; 

My voice that wakes your darkened dwelling place, 
The night-stirred whisper of dim, guarding trees 
That call amid the darkness to and fro— 

Dear heart of mine, I could not leave you so! 


You must have known, who loved me best of all, 
Each breath of thine, each lonely minute’s fall, 
Fach heart-wrung longing since I newly died 

Had drawn me back to linger by your side. 


Was it for this, dear God, I pleading yearned 
For one short hour of shadow-cleaving birth, 
And back on wistful footsteps swift returned 
To one dear spot beloved of all the earth? 

A watchdog’s whine, a scented petal’s fall, 
The starshine gleaming gold—must this be all? 


Martua HaskKeELL CLARK. 
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HEN the Lumberin’ Lily went down, luckless craft, 


Me and old Thomas escaped on a raft. 
Two gallons o’ water we saved as we hove 
And a can 0° benzine and a gasoline stove. 


\Vhen two days we'd floated, no sail drawin’ near, 
Our inner digestions felt tol’able queer. 

Then final old Thomas, the hard, callous cove, 

He first looks at me, sir, and then at the stove. 


“Sad fate,” he deplored, “we should thus be forsook 
With cookin’ utensils and nothin’ to cook!” 

“It be!” I agreed in a voice of alarms 

As I gazed at his stingy and withered old arms. 

“T’ve read,” said old Thomas, “some thrillin’ sea plots 
How sailors, when shipwrecked, set down and drew lots 
Which one should be et—now the chance seems ideel 
Here he started to sharpen his knife on a steel. 








“Old Thomas, old Thomas!” I groaned in despair, 


”? 


“If we're goin’ to play games, sure we ought to play fair, 


I’m fat and /-m twenty, an edible treat ; 
But if 1 draw you—say, you ain't fit to eat!” 
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Says Thomas, quite shyly a-twistin’ his hat, 
“By all the tornadoes, I ne’er thought o’ that!” 
So we sailed most a week, never sayin’ a word, 
Though our inner digestions rebelliously stirred. 


At last up spake Thomas, “I’m tough as a pine, 

That I know, but your appetite’s sharper than mine, 
And I'll doubtless grow tender by cookin’—you ort 
At least to take chances. Come on, don’t spoil sport!” 


So I fin’lly consented. The slivers 0’ wood 

Tom held in his hand. One I drawed as I should, 
Then gazed at me luck with a drop o’ me jaw— 
Tomi’s carcass was mine, for I’d got the long straw! 


I filled up the stove from the gasoline can; 

With a gallon o’ water I charged a tin pan; 

I sharpened a knife on the side o’ me boot, 

“Eat hearty, me mate!” pipes that withered galoot. 


“T’ve won ye, old Thomas,” IJ says, “but I feel 
That somehow I’ve got the short end o’ the deal. 
I’m starvin’ by inches, yet lookin’ at you 

I never less relished the thought of a stew. 


“Yer legs is all bone and yer arms is all gristle, 
Yer scrawny old chest is as tough as a thistle, 
Yer neck is as thin as * Tom riz with a wail, 
And p’intin’ to leeward, yells, “What ho! a sail!” 





We was saved, as it happed, in the last nick o’ time, 
Old Tom from destruction and me from a crime. 
And ever since then me digestion’s been calm— 
Which it sure wouldn’t been if I’d tackled old Tom! 
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IETRO moved a few paces down 
the sunlit street, shrugged the 
heavy leather strap from his 

shoulder, and, resting his hand organ 
on its clumsy prop, began to grind out 
antiquated tunes to the children of the 
slums who crowded the littered pave- 
ments. 

Pietro’s own children were all grown 
up now. Antonio worked in a barber 
shop on Third Avenue, and wore a 
gold watch chain and sleekly waving 
hair ; Carmelina, the little one, who had 
cost her mother’s life, earned a splendid, 
a regal salary, and went to the “‘sett-le- 
mente,” whence she brought home ter- 
rible ideas of cleanliness; and Maria 
Annunciata, the eldest, was already 
married to a young man in the grocery 
business—but rich, oh, very rich! Rich 
enough to buy a talking machine, if he 
had had a soul for music. 

It was Maria Annunciata and her 
husband who objected most to Pietro’s 
organ playing. They felt that it dis- 
graced them to have their father “beg- 
ging’ on the streets, and they said that 
his old organ was wheezy and out of 
tune. But they did not know. 

“IT am not a beggar!” he would pro- 
test furiously. “I earn my money for 
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the joy I bring, to the bambini, and the 
old ones, and the lovers, to those who 
like my music. What do you know? 
I am an artista! Your mother was not 
ashamed of me. You, yourselves, all 
three of you, have danced to my old 
organ before your feet became so 
proud! A beggar! Wa che!” 

“Ouanto ostinato!’ the children 
would exclaim in despair; ‘when we 
are willing to take care of him!” 

“Am I, then, a useless old man, to be 
taken care of ? A helpless cripple, to 
sit by the window all day, or hobble to 
the corner and back for an orange to 
eat with my polenta at noon when you 
are out? No more to see the streets, 
to make the children dance, to catch 
the nickels from the windows, the 
smiles of the bambini when I come? 
What a life! 

“No, my children, the world is not 
done with me yet; it still has a place for 
old Pietro.” 

And he would tie the bright red hand- 
kerchief about his neck with hands 
that indignantly trembled, and trudge 
sturdily down to the street. 

There, as the old tunes brought back 
memories, he would dream of little feet 
that had danced to his music before they 
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had grown too proud—‘Sailor’s Horn- 
pipe”; of loving, work-worn hands that 
had tied his kerchief and sent him off 
with another sort of pride, before they 
had grown cold—‘My Leonora, Fare 
Thee Well.” 

Then he would look up at the old 
ones, sitting at the windows, always, al- 
ways sitting—‘Darling, I] Am Growing 
Old”; and Pietro would shake his head 
and say to himself : 

“Not yet, God willing! As long as 
old Pietro’s arm is strong—as long as 
he can grind out. the tunes and make 
the children dance, he is not old and 
useless yet!” 

They were dancing now, and he was 
happy to see them gay in the warm sun- 
shine, nodding and smiling at them, 
though there was not a penny in the 
crowd. And when an impudent news 
boy jeered at him from the sidewalk, 
“Aw, go play them ole chestnuts t’ yer 
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gran’mother, ye’re a back number, d’ye 
see?” Pietro hardly heeded him. 

He was thinking now of the little girl 
around the corner, on the next street, 
where the great folk lived—his little girl 
with golden hair. She was no longer 
little, and her hair had long since turned 
brown; but he liked to call her so, to 
remind him of the times before she had 
grown up and left him behind like all 
the rest of the world. Except Carmela 
—Carmela who had died so pitifully 
young. 

Carmela—would she still be young in 
heaven? Had he grown up and left her- 
behind? Would she know him when 
he went to her, an old man, bent and 
gray? 

Pietro moved his shoulder under the 
leather strap and sighed. He never 
tired of the old melodies, but the old 
strap cut his shoulder as it never had 
before. And he started away, absent- 
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Even now that the signorina had grown tall and beautiful, she neve 


minded; but the children called him 
back, and he smiled at them, and played 
the “Sailor’s Hornpipe’ once more. 

Then he went around the corner to 
his special little girl. 
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Sorgot the old man. 


All ‘his life she had meant to him 
everything that was fine, and beautiful, 
and far above him. She lived in a 
splendid house with shining steps and 
many windows, and drove in a carriage, 
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dressed in laces and furs. But her heart 
was not proud, and she loved music; 
Pietro knew that. For from the time 
she was a baby girl he had played for 
her on Saturday afternoons. 

She had called him her ‘“‘music man” 
—"‘muga man,” she said in those days— 
and would climb to the window sill to 
listen, his coin clasped tightly in her 
hand. 

Pietro always had something to tell 
Carmela on Saturday nights of his 
bambina dei capelli d’oro—how she 
had come down the steps with her 
mother and father dressed in a little 
green coat, and he had quickly played 
“The Wearing of the Green,” to her 
great delight—obviously a stroke of 
genius! The mother, too, had noticed, 
and spoken to her grand signore. 

“Do you know, I shouldn't wonder if 
some of those men were artists in their 
way,” she had said. 

Pietro had bowed, ragged cap in 
hand. 

“Not for thees, signora,” he had told 
her, in his broken English that his chil- 
dren ridiculed. “Questo e niente—da 
organ alone. But to turna da crank an’ 
watcha da monk—dat taka da artist!” 

And he had felt very proud in telling 
it to Carmela. 

Even now that the signorina had 
grown tall and beautiful, she never for- 
got the old man. She would come to 
the window and smile and say, “Buon 
giorno!’—it was all the Italian she 
knew—and give him money with her 
own hand. 

Ah, to win that smile! It was a 
wonderful profession. To bring back 
memories, to inspire with gayety, to 
brighten the heart with music 

Pietro spurred his lagging steps as he 
turned into her street. Yes, she was 
there, talking to some one with her back 
to the window; and the old organ 
coughed and wheezed into the opening 
bars of “The Wearing of the Green” 
that had once been played with such 
success, while Pietro kept his eyes with 
pleasant anticipation upon the window. 

Suddenly the door was flung open, 
and a young man ran rapidly down the 
steps, a beautiful signore, tall and well 
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dressed. Pietro’s face brightened with 
pleasure, and the young man crossed 
the pavement and thrust a crumpled bill 
into his hand. 

“Here, take this,” he told him, ‘‘and 
go away—at once—do you hear me?— 
without playing any more.” 

Pietro stared at the money, uncom- 
prehending, and the signore made a 
peremptory gesture of dismissal and 
walked back to the steps, where he 
paused to see that his order was carried 
out. Then, suddenly, the old man un- 
derstood. 

The blood rushed into his head until 
it felt as if his ears would burst, and 
left it as suddenly, while an icy grip 
tightened round his heart. 

His children were right, then; his 
organ was a wheezy old thing, rasping 
and out of tune, no longer able to make 
music. He himself was like the organ 
—old and useless. The signorina had 
been giving him money merely out of 
pity, and now she was tired, and her 
fidanzato had told him to go away. 
They did not want his music any more. 

And the money they had given him 
to go away was more than any one had 
ever paid to hear him play! The shame 
of it burned his cheeks. 

Mechanically, Pietro hitched the old 
strap higher, and mechanically walked 
away. It was the first time he had ever 
left that house without looking back; 
and he would not come again. 

The young man ran back up the steps, 
and the door slammed behind him. 

Wearily Pietro made his way home, 
carrying the old organ; old and useless 
both of them. The words of the jeering 
newsboy caine back to him. He was a 
“back number.” 

The stairs of the tenement were 
many, and to-night Pietro’s step upon 
them was that of an old man. Antonio, 
redolent with hair oil, heard it, and 
came part way down to help him carry 
the organ. 

“Ebbene, my son,” said Pietro, “put 
the thing away. We are not going out 
into the streets any more, we two old 
ones.” 

He sank into a chair, and his children 
exchanged glances. 
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little father!” said the duti- 
ful Carmelina, patting him affection- 
ately on the cheek, while she took the 
money out of his pockets to put in the 
old cracked coffeepot. They never spent 
Pietro’s earnings. 

“But see!” she exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. “You have brought home much 
—very much !—to-day.” 

Carmelina held up the greenback that 
he had forgotten, and Pietro’s face 
burned with shame again. He wished 
that he had remembered to throw it 
away. 

Antonio crossed the room and held it 
up to the light to see if it could be 
genuine, and called in Maria Annunci 
ata and her husband from the other side 
of the hall. They all crowded around, 
talking and gesticulating, to look at it, 
and gazed with a new respect upon old 
Pietro, admiring and almost envying 
him. 

Pietro looked at them, his face quiv- 
ering. Then he waved his hand. 

“It was an appressamento, my chil- 
dren. Friends who have heard me play 
—they give it in appreciation, to make a 
festa for an artist retiring from his pro- 
fession.” 

“Ves,” 
with awe. 
to celebrate. 


“Bravo, 


said the husband of Maria 
“We must make a little festa 
It is a great occasion.” 
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Pietro unsteadily, from his 


chair. 
“Make it without me, my children.” 


rose, 


He pointed to the other room. “I go 
in here—to sleep a little.” 
“He is surely growing old,” whis- 


pered Maria Annunciata when he had 
gone. 

Carmelina took down the old cracked 
coffeepot and. counted what was in it 
aloud. The money was being saved to 
bury Pietro, but this he did not know. 

“It is not nearly enough,” said 
Maria’s husband, shaking his head. 

Carmelina glanced at the door that 
had closed on Pietro, and then they 
all looked at one another. Maria 
nodded her head. 

“He will never know,” she whis- 
pered; and the “appreciation” that was 
to have been used for a festa was added 
to the rest in the old cracked pot. 


And that the signorina whose hair was 
no longer golden burst into angry tears 
when she heard what the beautiful sig- 
nore had done; that she ran into the 
street bareheaded to call back the old 
organ grinder, and sent the young man 
on many a fruitless search for him in 
the slums; that she sat many Saturdays 
by the w indow, hoping that he would 
come back—all this Pietro never knew. 
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Butterilies and the Butterily 


M!ss MARGARET DRAPER, prominent in society all along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and incidently the heiress to twenty million dollars, is celebrated 


for her witticisms. 
reporters. 


She is also the target for much of the slush written by society 


When Mrs. Draper arranged for her daughter’s coming-out ball, the daily 


journals carried a wonderful story about the glories of the coming event. Among 
other things, it was explained that butterflies were to be brought from California 
and humming birds from Florida to fly around the huge masses of exotic flowers 
which would grace the beautiful drawing-rooms. 

At once the ball was called the “butterfly ball,’ and Miss Draper took it all 
in good part, although she knew that neither butterflies nor humming birds were 
to be imported for the evening. 

On the night of the great event, an Englishman raised his voice and his 
monocle, took a long look around the rooms, and drawled: 

“Aw-w -w, I say, Miss Drapah, where are the butterflies, don’t you know?” 

“Why,” flashed Miss Draper, waving her hand toward the dining room, 
“in the butter, of course.’ 


“Aw-w-w,” commented the Englishman, “caught, I suppose.” 
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BLUE horseshoe of water lay 

ashimmer beneath the — sun, 

while thick and_ straight the 
pines pressed up the sheer slopes about 
it, and on the farther heights summer 
snow lay. A few cottages showed among 
the trees, and one—more pretentious 
than the othérs, and commandingly situ- 
ated—dominated the scene. In the 
open space back of it, a bellicose old 
man with a bristling white mustache 
directed a Chinese servant in the laying 
of a great bonfire. 

“He'll be shooting off firecrackers 
and pistols soon! I wish to Heaven his 
patriotism could find expression in 
something nonexplosive!” impatiently 
exclaimed a younger man in a cabin 
some distance away, as he swept the 
landscape with his eyeglasses, which he 
held between his fine, long fingers. 

“Then he wouldn't be Uncle George,” 
smiled the girl at table opposite him. 
“He is wild over the celebration to- 
night. Every one is going. There are 
to be impromptu speeches—he’ll be sure 
to call on you, daddy—with trout 
broiled in the open, and a 

“Underdone fish and overdone pa- 
triotism! That settles it. Ill go down 
and spend the day with Knowles.” 
Knowles was a brother painter, with a 
summer place several miles below. 
“Want to come along?” 

“Tt would be too clear a case of de- 
sertion. He'd never forgive us.” 

“You'll be alone all day, unless the 
Swedish person comes back,” he said, 
with a nod toward the empty kitchen. 

“T'll not mind; but I shall mind your 
riding up the mountain alone to-night.” 
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“I’ve laid my last ghost, my dear. I 
shan’t be nervous,” he observed whim- 
sically, leaning away from the table and 
feeling in his pockets for matches. 

“There are bears and things,” she 
warned, popping a sugar-dusted straw- 
berry into her mouth, and rising to 
clear away the dishes. ‘Uncle George 
says so.” 

“Shall I carry a gun, or will you 
and Fred Millar ride down and escort 
me home in safety?’ he suggested, a 
twinkle in the warm, brown eyes that 
always held a lurking smile. ‘How 
would that do?” 

“It wouldn't do at ail,” she declared, 
with emphasis, a flood of sudden pink 
in her tanned cheeks. 

“What! You haven’t quarreled?” 

“I’m showing him that there is one 
person who isn’t going to throw herself 
at his head just because his mother had 
money and his father was a more or 
less celebrated Englishman!” 

“Quite right; but remember that his 
mother was a particularly good friend 
of mine, and that he counts on our 
kindliness. Are the girls of the Bennet 
house party laying siege to him?” 

“Oh, disgustingly! Especially Mrs. 
Everley.” Her mouth, with its ex- 
quisite upward turn at the corners, went 
straight, and the eyes that were usually 
as sunny as his own burned with a hard 
little glitter. “Do you think her so 
fascinating?’ she demanded suddenly. 

“She wears good clothes, and she 
wears ’em well,” he considered, rising 
to search for a sketch that he wished to 
carry to his friend. 

“Paris gowns in the heart of the 
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“Mind you go over to uncle’s before dark,” he warned. 


Rockies ! 
her husband hasn't been dead two years 


It shows her taste. Besides, 


and 4 

“And she has a certain pleasing ani- 
mation,” he went on, watching her out 
of the corners of his eyes. 

“It’s all in her hands and arms. 





There is none of it in her head,” she 
snapped. 

“They say she once had a baby alli- 
gator for a pet, and kept it in her bath- 
I shouldn’t have liked that.” 
humbug! 


tub. 
“You unredeemed You 


” 





are only trying to see if I—if—if. 
She blushed deeper than ever, flounder- 
ing helplessly. 

“Do you, my little girl?” he asked 
gravely and gently, taking her by the 
shoulders and looking deep into her 
face—the face that was so like his own, 
yet like another’s, that other who had 
died long ago and left them. 

“Of course, I don’t!” she exclaimed 
vehemently, her lips quivering a little. 

“Because, if you do, we mustn’t allow 
so inconsequential a person as young 
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Mrs. Everley to stand in the way of 
your happiness. But the boy has a pair 
of clear eyes in his head. And in any 
case he'll see it if she’s trying any little 
wiles on him.” 

“Oh, eyes!” she laughed, with a 
sharpness that increased his anxiety. 
“Don’t you know that a woman’s flat- 
tery puts out any man’s eyes as com- 
pletely as if it were so much painless 
red pepper? Do you want your riding 
boots ?” 

She went with him to saddle the 
horse, and he ‘leaned down just before 
he started to give her a little extra hug. 

“Mind you go over to uncle’s before 
dark,” he warned, “‘and don’t expect me 
till the moon is up and the confounded 
celebration over.” 

She watched him gallop away. As 
she turned to reenter the house, two 
figures in white, drifting among the 
green of the pines on the mountainside 
opposite, made her lift her hand to her 
eyes, and stand there an instant, gazing 
upward. 

“Fred and Mrs. Everley! And _ it 
isn’t ten o’clock! Yet he would make 
me believe he doesn’t spend a minute 
with her he isn’t obliged to. How— 
how—close they’re walking to each 
other!” 

She went in hurriedly. On the table 
inside a pair of field glasses loomed 
large. They held her with a fascination 
that she could not shake off. As one 
hypnotized, she approached them. Her 
fingers curled about them. 

“If I could see whether he is looking 
at her as he looks at me, I'd know 
3ut I won't! How could [ think of 
such a thing?” she breathed. 

Up the trail the two figures moved 
leisurely—tantalizingly. 

“It’s such a chance,” something with- 
in her whispered. “They are alone. 
They think themselves out of sight. 
One little peep, and Oh, how con- 
temptible !” 

Thump went the glasses, and for 
some time she occupied herself with 
housewifely tasks. Then again she 
came and stood by the table, her eyes 
on the pines. 

“Tt isn’t as if he hadn't said things 
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to me—things to give me a right to 
know whether he’s in earnest,” she 
mused, The tumultuous heart of youth 
was beating in her slim, untrammeled 
body. “If I only dared—dared yi 

Slowly she lifted the glasses, leveled 
them, then dropped them with a bang. 

“Spy!” she cried scornfully. “If you 
are as weak as that, you'd better put 
temptation behind you.” And, snatch- 
ing up a wide-rimmed panama hat and 
her fishing rod and basket, she went 
tramping off in the opposite direction 
from the trail. 

For an hour or so she fished in a lit- 
tle stream that emptied into Yankee 
Doodle Lake, keeping to the bank, as 
she had not stopped to put on her wad- 
ing boots. Through the undergrowth 
she thrashed, in her short, brown cor- 
duroy skirt and flannel blouse, a pretty 
V of tanned throat showing, a frown 
between her straight brows. 

At last she packed her half dozen 
fish, and, putting up her rod, started 
home, still keeping along the stream. 

Suddenly a flash of blue on the water 
made her exclaim with dismay, and, 
leaning forward, she watched a wound- 
ed jay bird that had fallen into the 
stream, and was being carried swiftly 
from whirlpool to whirlpool, battling 
piteously as it came. 

With swift resolution, she sprang out 
on the rocks, and, balancing precarious- 
ly, awaited it. The water was high just 
there. It broke in a spray against the 
rocks, and sent a shower of drops over 
her. 

As the current brought the bird to- 
ward her, she leaned far out, and 
reached for it, but at the instant she 
slipped and lost her footing, and went 
tumbling into the stream, her startled 
cry and the jay’s raucous caw ringing 
out simultaneously. 

“I'm coming! Don’t be frightened!” 
shouted a familiar voice. 

Picking herself up, and_ blinking 
through the water that poured from her 
hat brim, she saw Mrs. Everley poised 
at the crest of the hill, a moon of float- 
ing white gauze over her charming 
black head, while in flying leaps young 
Millar Was coming down the path. 
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“Just my luck!” she groaned, and 
waded lugubriously out. 

“Are you hurt?” he cried breathless- 
ly, his glance enveloping the sorry little 
figure that no amount of drenching 
could rob of its slim grace. 

“I’m in a rage at my awkwardness,” 
she declared testily, her eyes on the ball 
of blue feathers that the stream. was 
tossing so recklessly. “It’s a shame 
about that bird, isn’t it?” 

Not a second did he hesitate.” Racing 
along the bank until he came even with 
the bird, he waded boldly in, unmind- 
ful of white duck trousers and canvas 
shoes, and, having rescued it, carried 
it out to her. 

“IT never dreamed you'd do it!” she 
breathed, crooking her dripping elbow 
that he might lay the bird in it. 

“Not do it! When you had set me 
such an example!” he exclaimed in fer- 
vent undertone. “You're a little brick! 
That was one of the finest things I ever 
saw.” 

“Oh, rubbish! See what a 
you’ve made of yourself!” 

He shook himself like a big spaniel, 
laughing unsteadily. 

“May I come around to-night before 
the celebration? There’s something I 
have got to say to you. I guess you 
know what it is, don’t you?” 

“Coming, Fred?” called Mrs. Ever- 
ley sweetly, at the moment, and flut- 
tered her little lace handkerchief at him. 

“May I, Lisa?” he urged, addressing 
her profile as it showed in enchanting 
silhouette against the turquoise blue of 
the sky. 

“T don’t think I shall be at home,” 
she replied, goaded by the sight of that 
tranquil figure on the trail, and by the 
purring sound of the voice that had 
floated down to them, a voice with just 
a hint of possessiveness in it. ‘In fact, 
I’m certain I won’t be. Good-by. I’ve 
got to go and change clothes.” 

“Don’t say I can’t come,” he begged. 
“T can’t wait till to-morrow. And this 
afternoon the Bennets have something 
on ” 


mess 





“I’m sorry, but there’ll be no one at 
home to-night. 
fact, I don’t know when 


Nor to-morrow. In 


” 
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“Are you trying to tell me 

“She’s calling again. You’d better 
hurry,” with a tight little smile. 

“I’m coming to-night, Lisa.” 

“The house will be dark,” she said, 
and went home as fast as her sodden 
feet would carry her. 

“Such a delightful play to the gal- 
lery deserved another ending,” laughed 
Mrs. Everley, as Millar rejoined her. 

He gave her a seriously indignant 
glance, and moved along the trail beside 
her, his good-looking, boyish face 
moody and troubled. 

Meanwhile Lisa Waite had scarcely 
got into dry garments and fixed the 
bluejay’s wounded wing when Major 
Flintham came down from his house on 
the hill, having seen the big bonfire 
ready to light that night. He beamed 
as if he had created and patented the 


day. 
“Fine Fourth,” he called, as he ap- 
proached the porch. “Great day! 


Where’s your father?” 

“Gone to visit Mr. Knowles,” she ad- 
mitted uncomfortably. 

“Back before the celebration, of 
course? Counting on him for one of 
the speeches,” said the major, tossing 
aside a crimson cushion and establish- 
ing himself in one of the rustic chairs. 

“I’m afraid you mustn’t do_ that, 
uncle,” she suggested. ‘He won't be 
home till late, he said.” 

“What d’ye mean? Ran away from 
my celebration, did he?” he demanded 
suspiciously. ‘No more Americanism 
in him than in my ‘heathen Chinee’! 
Not a bit more! It all comes of so 
many years spent abroad. Why, con- 
found him! The impudence of his 
clearing out 

“Father's so fond of quiet,” she sug- 
gested soothingly. 

‘He needn’t have been afraid his pre- 
cious peace would be disturbed during 
the day. There'll be nothing doing till 
night, and then, by cracky, we'll show 
‘em! By the way, I’ve a little sugges- 
tion to make to you, Lisa oe 

“Anything, dearest Uncle George,” 
she broke in eagerly. 

“This young Millar, who is at the 
Bennets,” he began. “I'd like to show 
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him that we are as 
proud of his mother’s 
country as his father 
was proud of his. 
See? That it’s a good 
land to come back to, 
and a patriotic one. I 
don’t want him to 
think we're as luke 
warm as we're getting 
the reputation of being. 
So I thought if you'd 
fire off a few crackers 
and rockets just after 
dark, before you come 
up to my place, and 
everybody else around 
the lake does the same 
thing is 

But I—I’m so sorry 

” 








“You haven't any? 
Never mind that. 
There are a lot in your 
pantry. The people 
who had the cabin last 
season left *em there. 
1 happen to know 
about “em because they 
asked me if it would be 
safe to leave them on 
account of mice. You 
can help yourself and 
welcome.” 

“It isn’t that,’ she 
faltered. “I—well, you 
see i 

“You're 
“em!” he 
chucklingly. 
know how to_ shoot 
‘em. I'll send Sam 
Kee down to show you. 

“Oh, I could shoot them all right if 
I—if I—wanted to, but Her em- 
barrassment was acute. The color 
splotched her little brown face. 

“But you don’t want to?” he asked 
icily, unbelievingly. 

**]—er—don't—want to.” 

They faced each other. He was quiv- 





afraid of 
accused 
“Don’t 


% 





ering to the tips of his mustache. She 
felt the sharp sting of tears. 
“I understand,” he said _tensely; 


“vour father has forbidden what he re- 
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As the current brought the bird toward her, she leaned far out, and 
reached for it. 


gards as ‘damned nonsense.’ That’s it, 
isn’t it?” 

“Father has nothing whatever to do 
with it,” she defended. ‘The matter is 
purely a personal one 

“I’m to believe that you’re the same 
kind of an American as your father?” 
he thundered challengingly. 

“Exactly the same kind,” she replied, 
her own anger rising. 

“Then I wash my hands of you 
both,” her great-uncle roared, his voice 
seeming to explode and go flying off 
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“Then L wash my hands of you both,” her great-uncle roared. 


into splinters. And without a backward 
glance he went down the steps and up 
the trail to his house on the mountain- 
side. 

The bluejay shrilled creakingly at 
the moment. 

“You ungrateful, miserable creature! 
See what you’ve got me into!” sobbed 
the girl, and threw herself down on a 
couch, and lay contemplating the con- 
sequences of what had happened. 

She had let Mrs. Everley drive her 
to this!) Neither Fred Millar nor her 
father’s uncle would ever forgive her, 
for how could she explain? A bit of 
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pique, a _ pride that 
flamed too hot, a touch 
of temper, a streak of 
stubbornness, these and 
a jay bird had been her 


undoing. 
Devoured by _ rest- 
lessness and chagrin, 


she got through the 
day somehow, the reso- 
nant emptiness of the 
cabin and of her heart 
alike depressing her. 

At last a blur of 
darkness began to 
spread over the hills, 
and, putting on a 
blazer against the crisp 
chill of evening, she sat 
on the screened porch 
in the gathering shad- 
ows, a lonely little fig- 
ure, none the less 
wretched because she 
had been committed to 
her loneliness by her 
own volition. 

Always when — she 
had sat like this at 
night her father had 
been with her, and she 
had felt no awe of the 
great silence that lay 
so heavily about the 
cabin. Meeting it alone, 
she felt frightened. A 
few cabin lights 
blinked palely through 
the pines, but as for 
sounds, there was not 
even the friendly barking of a dog. Up 
on the hill at her uncle’s all was quiet, 
preparatory to the great outburst, the 
fun and patriotic exuberance from 
which she had cut herself off. 

She sighed and drew back farther 
into the corner, shivering a little. She 
felt chilled and desolate and forgotten. 

Suddenly her heart gave a leap, then 
a thud; a soft crackling of the bushes 
had made her think that Fred Millar 
had come in spite of her, and her heart 
had given that little exultant thrill, only 
to sink with dismay as a great figure 
pushed its way through the under- 
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growth and came into view in the half 
light. 

With the breath stopped in her 
throat and the blood turned to water in 
her veins, she pushed still farther back, 
and sat motionless, riveted to her chair. 

The creature waddled up to the 
kitchen door and sniffed investigating- 
ly ; it was a black bear from the farther 
hills. 

She heard the soft pad, pad, pad of 
his great feet as he moved about, over- 
turning tin vessels_and buckets and a 
bench that went rolling down the hill. 
Would he strike through the screen of 
the door and push his way in? The 
thought sent her flying softly to the 
kitchen, where, with a terrified gasp, she 
threw the door to and bolted it. 

From window to window, from door 
to door she went, panic at her heels, 
panic in her poor little breast. The thin 
walls, the thinner doors, the windows— 
nothing could resist the creature’s 
weight if he really tried to use it. She 
stood in the center of the unlit living 
room, a spasm of fear shaking her. 

At the moment a big woof and a 
growl and a grunt sent her tiptoeing to 
see what was happening. She peered 
through the uncurtained window ; two 
bears were now nosing about the 
kitchen steps! The first bear’s mate 
had joined him! 

Desperation seized her. Full realiza- 
tion of the situation was upon her. Led 
by their spirit of investigation and by 
the smell of the fresh meat in the im- 
provised ice box, the bears would force 
their way into the house, and nothing 
she could do would stop them. She 
must summon help somehow. 

A light—would a light bring Fred 
Millar? But even if he saw it and 
came, he would be alone and unarmed, 

and she could not lead him into so dan- 
gerous a plight. Besides, he would 


probably have turned to Mrs. Everley 
with such renewed devotion that in or- 
der to attract his attention she would 
have to burn the house down. 
A sob slipped over her lips. 
knees shook beneath her. 
“Woof ! 


Her 


Woof! Woof!” grunted 
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the bears, and now they were at the 
living-room window. 

With a terrified cry, she leaped back- 
ward, pressing against the wall in the 
dark room. She could see the hulk of 
them, and their big, stupid heads and 
their little pig eyes. A cold perspira- 
tion broke out on her forehead and. or 
her upper lip. It seemed to her that 
her heart had ceased entirely to beat. 

“Woof! Woof!’ went the bears, 
pressing their noses close to the win- 
dow. Then one lifted a tentative paw. 

It was that lifted paw that clarified 
her poor, scattered wits. 

“The fireworks!” she whispered, and 
ran and dragged down the big box from 
the pantry shelf, and lit two candles.and 
put them on a chair near the living- 
room door. 

There were rockets and roman can- 
dles and pinwheels and a dozen things 
she knew nothing about. She chose 
a rocket—the biggest in the box. Her 
teeth were chattering as she touched 
the fuse, but she opened the door just 
enough to thrust out her arm. 

Pop! went the rocket, and exploded 
in the darkness and the stillness. And 
pop! went another in rapid echo, the 
fiery prisms chasing each other. 

The two bears were as creatures 
transfixed. Big, stolid, bulking fear- 
somely, they stood, wonder in their 
faces. 

She seized a roman candle, 
dipped it in the candle flame. 

Sizz! Swish! S-w-i-s-h! it went, 
tearing through the pines. A pinwheel 
followed, her shaking hand adding to 
its giddy effect. Full in their faces she 
revolved it, a stream of fire dripping 
from it. 

And still they stood, blinking, won- 
dering. 

White to the lips, like a little ghost, 
she was, but before the pinwheel had 
died she had caught up one roman 
candle after another, ‘and, setting her 
teeth grimly, aimed them straight at 
those blinking eyes. 

Like things of living fire they hur- 
tled, hissing. It was too much. The 
bears fled lumberingly, without turning 
to look back. Through the under- 


and 
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growth and into the pines they crashed, 
and after them came the writhing, 
twisting, shooting fire, and down on 
them rained sparks and darts and quiv- 
ers. 

She was still feverishly lighting 
things and poking them out of the 
crack and whirling them around and 
around, when there came the clop, clop, 
clop of a horse’s feet, and Fred Millar 
dashed up the steps, exultation and ad- 
miring tenderness in his face. 

‘By Jove, you're the cleverest per- 
son I ever saw!” he cried. “Who but 
you would have thought of using a 
skyrocket for a messenger?” 

“A messenger!” she gasped, swaying 
a little under the sudden relief of safety, 
and steadying herself by the door. 

“l’d been hoping for some word 
from you all evening, and when I saw 
the first rocket I understood. You 
wanted me, didn’t you, dear?” 

“Wanted you!’ she breathed wildly. 
“If you knew!’ And she tumbled 
much more precipitously than he had 
dared hope into the arms he held out to 
her. 

At precisely that moment Major 
Flintham came puffing up the steps, 
peering through the tenuous darkness. 

“Lisa, my dear,” he called, “it’s all 
right. I understood your signal and ac- 
cept your apology. It was the clever- 


est one you could have made.” 
“Apology!” she gasped again, com- 
ing forward to meet him. 
“I’d been rather hoping for some 
word from you all evening,” he ex- 
plained, “and when that first roeket 
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went tearing up through the pines, I un- 
derstood.” He patted her arm with his 
accustomed affection. “You're a good 
little American. Cracky, look at that! 
Isn’t that a fire for you! Sam Kee has 
lighted it without waiting for me. If 
you're ready we'll all go up together.” 

“There’s something I must explain,” 
she cried. The color had come back 
to her cheeks, and burned there deli- 
ciously. Her eyes were shining. The 
candles silhouetted her slenderness. 
About her feet lay matches and charred 
paper and bits of odds and ends and 
burned fuses. 

“No time for explanations now!” de- 
clared the major, catching up one of her 
hands, and waving his free arm dramat- 
ically toward the great fire, lighting up 
all the crests and cafions. “We must go 
and celebrate.” 

“We must go and celebrate,” echoed 
young Millar, drawing her back a mo- 
ment to kiss her under pretense of put- 
ting out the candles. 

“Ah, I tell you, there’s no day in the 
year that stirs the blood like the Fourth 
of July!” exclaimed the major, as they 
climbed the hill. 

“You're right, major,” cried the boy, 
pressing the little brown, powder- 
burned fingers on his arm. “It’s the 
greatest day of my life!” 

“Well spoken!” enthused the major. 
“We'll make an American of you yet. 
It’s a great day, and a great country 
that created it!’ And, sweeping off his 
hat, he gave three such ’rahs as had 
never before echoed in that land of 
peaks and pines. 
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Books 


of the Day 


By Edward Everett Male, Jr. 


E notice a decided tendency in 
the fiction of to-day to hark 
back to more primitive condi- 

tions, a kind of romantic longing for 
something simple in life, a_ revolt 
against the smug and the comfortable, 
in which we are smothered to-day. 

The books most talked about are ro- 
mantic in character generally, with a 
gentle, whimsical touch, and show us 
sometimes an idealized existence on the 
road between great cities, sometimes a 
pleasant bohemian life in the midst of 
a whirling civilization. They are 
touched by the charm and fascination 
of a casting off of responsibility, a 
breaking away from the complications 
of modern life, a return to a kind of 
semicivilized nature, not too far, as a 
rule, from cafés, or wayside inns, or 
haycocks at least. Half the novels one 
picks up nowadays have something of 
such a feeling. 

The great original of all this is 
George Borrow. Who will ever forget 
his first reading of ““Lavengro” and the 
“Romany Rye”? They are works of 
real genius. The freedom of the open 
countryside, the close intercourse with 
nature, together with Borrow’s own 
originality of character, give the 


philosophy of life presented in those re- 
markable books a strong appeal for 
‘many who are tired of the close and 
musty 
town. 


ways of civilization and the 
Borrow really was a wanderer, 


and did, it would seem, have to do with 
real gypsies, which gave a basis of fact 
to his work that is, perhaps, the cause 
of much of its charm. 

These two are real gypsy books, as 
we might say; more lately we have had 
the amateur wanderer. Many of you 
will remember that delightful, impossi- 
ble person, Senhouse, of Maurice Hew- 
lett’s trilogy— ‘Open Country,” “Half- 
way House,” and “Rest Harrow.” I 
remember when I first read ‘Open 
Country,” the very name had a whiff 
of freedom and made me put down 
everything and take a sudden vacation 
for two or three days. 

Something of this spirit will be found 
in Jeffery Farnol’s “The: Broad High- 
way.” And Mr. W. J. Locke’s ‘“Be- 
loved Vagabond” is a perfect specimen 
of the tendency of which I speak. 

Last month we noticed “The Lee 
Shore.” Peter Margerison—one of the 
“Have nots,” as Lucy said—was really 
most at home when he was foot free, 
wandering about Italy with his two- 
year-old son, his fascinating donkey, 
and his embroidery. And Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s “Happy Warrior’ has also the 
touch. In fact, I see Mr. Hutchinson, 
along with Mr. Farnol, dubbed Neo- 
Borrovian. This is, I think, a mistake; 
each of these attractive writers ‘has 
more of himself and more of various 
other people than he has of Borrow. 
3ut they are in a sense his successors. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE BOY, 


“The Impossible Boy,” by Nina Wil- 


cox Putnam (Bobbs-Merrill Co.), is - 


one of the latest of these books. Like 
most of its sort, it is frankly rose color 
from beginning to end. From the mo- 
ment that we meet Pedro on the road 
with Mr. Jones, his companion and his 
bear, they, as well as all the other char- 
acters in the book, cannot fail to win 
our hearts. The “Boy” himself, with 
Mr. Jones, holds the first place. 

We are introduced to Pedro at the 
moment when he decides to renounce 
the fascinating life of the road, and be- 
come an artist; to leave great Beau- 
Jean and his wife, Guinevere—in fact, 
the whole Company of Six, Carlos and 
Hermannia, Rico and his Anna, and 
Nita, that “wicked old Nita,’ who 
danced the “Coquette” by herself when 
they went—bears and all—late one 
night to the Bal Boudin in Montmartre. 

The sight of Iris—the beautiful lines 
of her neck and throat “like a pale 
crescent moon’’—turns the scales, and 
Pedro leaves his comrades overwhelmed 
with regret, taking only Mr. Jones, 
from whom he cannot bear to part. 

Mr. Jones is the most romantic vaga- 
bond of them all; certainly no one could 
endure the thought of separation be- 
tween him and Pedro. 

Arrived in New York, Pedro speed- 
ily comes across Hill, an artist, who at 
that moment is depressed by his failure 
to live up to the excessively romantic 
standard of the beautiful Iris to whom 
he is engaged. At once, infected by the 
compelling atmosphere of romance sur- 
rounding Pedro and Mr. Jones, Hill, 
in a rather astounding manner, makes 
over his studio with all its contents to 
Pedro, induces him to part for a time 
with Mr. Jones, takes his place, and 
joins his late companions on the road. 

Pedro, left alone, makes the ac- 
quaintance of Leigh, a sculptor, and a 
wonderful companionship grows up be- 
tween them. Pedro achieves instant 


success—partly because he is really a 
genius, and partly because he is as- 
sisted by newspaper advertising—and 
converts Iris to a sane attitude by an 
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overdose of romanticism, from which 
she emerges ready to throw herself into 
the solid arms of Mr. Hill, who, on 
his side, has been cultivating the irre- 
sponsible part of his nature on the road 
with the Company of Six and the bears. 

There is a touch of South American 
intrigue and conspiracy to give an added 
piquancy to the book, and we leave 
Pedro, and Mr. Jones, and all the 
whimsically lovable crew in their right 
places, and ready to be happy for ever 
more. 

Iris is the least attractive of them all; 
in fact, we can but hope that she is once 
or twice quite out of her own line of 
character. The others act pretty 
strictly in accordance with their natural 
development. The reader must not an- 
ticipate the dénouement or try to solve 
the mystery of Pedro by peeping into 
the last pages of this most readable 
book. 


THE ISLE OF LIFE. 


In this new book by Stephen Whit- 
man (Charles Scribner’s Sons), we 
have another phase of the feeling for 
the untrammeled life. Sebastian Maure 
appears before us as a man steeped in 
dissipation and, it is hinted, even in 
crime, a rank materialist, a blighted, 
sensual, self-indulgent writer, who 
seeks to impress his evil thoughts upon 
the world. We meet him in the midst 
of that curious cosmopolitan, hetero- 
geneous Italian society with which we 
have been made familiar in Crawford's 
Italian novels. Sebastian is among his 
boon companions, and from their 
chronique scandaleuse we gather the 


personality and relationships of the 
various minor characters. 
In these surroundings, Sebastian 


meets Ghirlaine Bellamy, a blond beauty 
of “startling purity of a quality to 
arouse instinctive reverence rather than 
a personal passion.” But her nature, 
which is like a serene defiance to all 
the brutality in his, serves only to 
arouse a fierce desire.. She is engaged 
to a steady, commonplace young Eng- 
lishman, Pamfort, and, her real nature 
being overlaid by convention, she con- 
ceives no other future for herself than 
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a continuation of the same dead ex- 
istence that she has always led. Se- 
bastian fills her with loathing, but some- 
thing in her vibrates to something in 
him—just what, it is difficult to say— 
and a waltz with him seems to reveal “a 
being consumed by flames that leaped 
up to take the form of fantastic sins” ; 
they threaten her, they seem about to 
“wrap her in their withering heat.” 

Terrified and still loathing him, she 
sails for England to join Pamfort, but 
Sebastian follows her, and tells her of 
his love on board the ship. When she 
repulses him, he seizes her in his arms, 
leaps overboard, and swims with her to 
a fishing boat which takes them to the 
Isle of Life. This is a Sicilian island, 
where they find a strange, haunted 
villa inhabited only by two young lov- 
ers, a modern Romeo and Juliet, who, 
more fortunate than Shakespeare’s lov- 
ers, have escaped to live happily. 

From this moment, Sebastian, who is 
now forty years old, and has lived for 
vears the life of a persistent roué, pre- 
serving miraculously unusual and mag- 
nificent health, and—though we have 
never seen the faintest trace of it—a 
“clean, sound mind,” rapidly develops 
into a large, majestic figure of a man. 
Cut loose from the cramping, confining 
conditions of the world, he overcomes 
the suspicion and superstitions of the 
natives, and nurses them through a 
cholera epidemic. 

The keynote of the book is con- 
tained in a conversation with her, in 
which Sebastian informs her that when 
a true man desires a woman and every- 
thing rises up to oppose him, he breaks 
through all opposition and takes her ; so 
men did when they were themselves, so 
they do now if they still are individuals. 
She resists, but in the end she recog- 
nizes him as the conquering male, and 
loves him, returning to him after she 
has been rescued by Pamfort and a 
friend, ready to follow at his heels in 
approved primitive fashion. 

The story is full of exciting ad- 
ventures, romantic Carbonari, strange 
caves and altars, and _ hairbreadth 
escapes. The regeneration of Sebastian 
and the revelation of depths of passion 
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in Ghirlaine strain one’s credulity a bit; 
and the wooing savors slightly of the 
good old times of William the Con- 
queror and Matilda, whom he won by 
dragging her from her horse before the 
cathedral door in Bruges, rolling her 
in the mud, and pummeling her with his 
fists, whereupon she told her father that 
she would marry no other man on God’s 
earth. But, perhaps, that is natural 
even to-day. 


OUT OF THE BLUE. 


It is almost a matter of course that 
among such books should be one about 
people being wrecked on a desert island 
and, more specifically, about a man and 
a girl being wrecked. There have been 
several such books in recent years. 
None of them got the problem quite so 
near its lowest terms as “Out of the 
Blue,” by R. Gorell Barnes (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Mr. Barnes desires to make a little 
study of two people of our modern time. 


Alone, we two, 
Alone, and absolute, and free—— 


So these two were alone; there were 
no rivals to look out for, or sailors to 
help them, or savages to make them 
afraid. They were absolute, or at least 
unlimited, so far as the story goes, for 
they gave no thought, or hardly any, to 
such minor matters as clothes, et cetera. 
They ate bananas and oysters the first 
day, and seem to have continued that 
diet. They shortened their clothes a 
bit for the sake of convenience, and 
thought no more about them except that 
Joan had an overcoat that often came in 
handy. 

So the book is not an account of in- 
genious devices like “Robinson Crusoe,” 
or of exciting adventures, like “Treas- 
ure Island.” It is the simple working 
out of the problem: What will two civ- 
ilized people do who are left alone to- 
gether—for really it wasn’t very im- 
portant even that it should have been 
on a desert island. The answer is, on 
the whole, creditable to civilization. It 
is to the effect that on the second day 
they will begin to call each other 
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“dear”; in a week they will begin to 
hold each other's hands; in a month’s 
time they will kiss each other; and they 
will wait till they get off the island be- 
fore they are married. 

So we have in Mr. Barnes’ book a 
story of unconventional love in a set- 
ting of unconventional life, a very 
charming picture of semitropical scen- 
ery, full of color and motion. 


STEPHEN MARCH’S WAY. 


To get back to the wandering life, 
however.- There are all sorts of ways 
of wandering and all sorts of places to 
wander in. Those who are adepts know 
the difference between tramping the 
roads and walking the woods. One gets 
a taste of the road in “The Impossible 
Boy,” the long white road “that leads to 
nowhere, yet which brings one to a new 
place every hour”; the road of nights 
spent beneath the open, and days of 
journeying among simple adventures, 
tramping all through the noon, or loaf- 
ing long hours and dreaming. 

If one doesn’t care for that, one may 
turn to “Stephen March’s Way,” by H. 
H. Knibbs (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
for a breath of the big woods, and the 
rushing rivers, and the hidden lakes. It 
is a story of the lumberman’s coming 
up to the North, though Stephen March 
gets beyond even the lumbermen, into 
virgin forest so hard to get to that it 
costs too much to take the lumber out. 
He goes as a deputy sheriff in pursuit 
of Old Man Hope, who has killed a 
man and got away. 

He goes off by himself with pack and 
a canoe, but is soon given traveling 
companions; first Richard Baird, some- 
thing of a tenderfoot in the great 
wilderness; then Button, the beagle 
pup; and then, strangely enough, Arlis 
Hope, who has come to join her father. 
After many adventures, they get up to 
the mysterious Whispering Lake and 
find their man, but have to winter in the 
“ woods. 

So the book is full-of pictures of the 
dense forest and the streams that wind 
through it or rush with quick current 
through white water and waterfall. A 
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book of camp and trail, and of the peo- 
ple of the woods—gum pickers, lumber- 
men, Indians, and French Canadians. 
It is romantic, like all the rest, but it 
hides its romance under the guise of a 
realism that, as we are unfamiliar with 
it, is as attractive as the other thing. It 
is the book of a man who knows the 
life of which he tells, knows, at least, all 
sorts of little things that seem to have 
been gathered at first hand—here and 
there a colloquial word, here and there 
a little glimpse of something not gen- 
erally seen. And the main staple, the 
picture of life in the big woods, is surely 
good. 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN, 


“The Amateur Gentleman” (Little, 
Brown & Co.) is not exactly a novel 
of the wandering life, a book of the 
open road, but it is somewhat in that 
vein; perhaps Jeffery Farnol could not 
easily write without that touch, 

So Barnabas Barty starts out for 
London, but—though it seems no very 
great distance, and he ends by going 
most of the way by coach—he is so on 
the lookout for things to happen to him 
that the book is a third through before 
he gets there. Setting out for London, 
full of the spirit of youth, he meets first 
a chapman, a peddler of books; then 
comes upon a lady of quality who has 
been thrown from her horse; then a 
gentleman in Hessians, whom he knocks 
down that he may attend to the lady 
himself; then an old sailor; then a 
young viscount sitting in the stocks. In 
fact, it is impossible to give an idea of 
all the fresh new people and adventures 
that life offers to him. 

After all there is nothing like the 
road, or, at least, there was not in the 
old days, when George the Third was 
king, and his son prince regent ; the days 
of stagecoach and highwayman. Mr. 
Farnol, as I said, is now dubbed a 
Neo-Borrovian. He and Mr. Hutchin- 
son and Miss Rose Macaulay cannot 
help having the air of open country 
about them. 

The story does not so much matter, 
but “The Amateur Gentleman” has a 
story. Barnabas Barty is the son of an 
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ex-champion of England—in the old 
days of the fancy—to whom some one 
has left seven hundred thousand 
pounds. His father wants him to set 
up a public, but he himself thinks it 
better to get himself up as a gentleman ; 
so the book gives Mr. Farnol a good 
chance to give us his idea of the false 
gentleman and the true, as well as to do 
a good many other interesting things. 

There are a number of bucks, maca- 
ronis, Corinthians, and dandies in the 
book, and many other interesting char- 
acters, of whom the most notable is one 
Shrig, the Bow Street runner, with his 
iron-lined castor and his memoran- 
dum book, wherein he notes criminals 
and the crimes they are about to com- 
mit, so that he may be ready for them. 
There are, also, a very charming young 
lady and a most utterly absurd duchess. 
Smollett could not have done the young 
lady, but he would not have done the 
duchess. 

PATSY. 

Of the same romantic period as “The 
Amateur Gentleman” is “Patsy,” by 5S. 
R. Crockett (Macmillan Co.), a tale 
of bog myrtle and peat; of Galloway, 
the land of Solway sands and upland 
moss; of smugglers and cattle raiders; 
a bit of the world cut off, in a manner, 
from the rest, where the people attend 
to their business in their own way, and 
resent the interference of the govern- 
ment or anybody else, whether in the 
form of revenue officers or press gangs. 

Here in Galloway was born and lived 
Patricia Ferris, a blue-eyed, black- 
haired Pict, whose function was to be 
the queen and delight of her little 
world; of her Uncle Julian, the old 
diplomat retired from the intrigues and 
duels of Vienna; of Louis de Rainy, 
the scatter-brained heir to the great 
Rainy estate; of Stair Murdoch, of the 
Shadow Farm, the dominating power 
of the free traders. 

With such material Mr. Crockett has 
constructed an amusing, if not a wildly 
exciting tale. Mr. Crockett is at home 
in Galloway, and writes of its caves 
and bothies, its moors and heather, with 
an affection born of old recollections. 
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Patricia starts the ball rolling very 
early by being run away with by a royal 
duke, a brother of the First Gentleman 
in Europe, the prince regent, afterward 
George the Fourth. The Duke of 
Lyonesse is one of his brothers who 
has heretofore escaped the historian. 
He does not, however, escape Patricia, 
but falls in love with her, and whisks 
her off in a carriage in very short meas- 
ure, pursued by Patricia’s two young 
men on Galloway ponies. Of course, 
she is rescued, but, as it becomes rather 
a problem as to how she can further 
fill a field of usefulness in Galloway, a 
plan is made whereby she goes to Lon- 
don to see the world and gain the final 
polish needed for perfection. 

We will tell no more of the story ex- 
cept to say that, of her two lovers, Louis 
de Rainy receives a commission as a 
captain of dragoons, and goes to Lon- 
don, too, while Stair retires to a hiding 
place, a bothie up in the moss, where, 
through a winter, he remains concealed 
from the kind interest of friends and 
foes alike. 

Perhaps some of you can guess which 
of the two wins the prize at the end. 
It will help out a bit to remember that 
Patricia is a Pictish girl, and that she 
has in her blood the thousand-year-old 
tendency to carry off the man she wants. 
She does so in this case, so that the only 
thing to determine is which man she 
wants, Louis or Stair—or some one 
else, for there is a some one else who 
appears in London. These things the 
ladies will find out at once by reading 
the end of the book. Others will do 
differently. 


CASUALS IN THE CAUCASUS. 


And now,.for the same romantic 
open-air tendency, expressed, not in 
fiction, but in a personal narrative of 
actual wanderings—‘“Casuals in the 
Caucasus,” by Agnes Herbert (John 
Lane Company). In the days of her 
youth, a map of the Caucasus was sud- 
denly required of Miss Herbert, and, “I 
remember,” she says, ‘painstakingly 
filling in an oasis of white paper with 
a sort of herringbone arrangement 
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which represented, to my mind at least, 
a continuous mountain chain stretching 
from sea to sea.” 

That was certainly reason for think- 
ing of a journey thither, and, in addi- 
tion, she says: “The idea in going to the 
Caucasus at all was to see what we 
could see, to shoot a little, climb a little 
—not seriously as climbers understand 
the word—and generally, tripperlike, 
do some part of the country. For the 
rest, the call of the wild.” 

She had certainly the right spirit— 
the spirit of “Robert Louis the Be- 
loved,” as she calls him—and thought 
that to travel hopefully was a much bet- 
ter thing than to arrive; and so, of the 
many roads leading to Tiflis, she chose 
not the ordinary rail and boat trip that 
would have landed her at Batoum the 
fifth day, but a roundabout course, via 
Gibraltar and a friend’s yacht. “Casu- 
als in the Caucasus” they called them- 
selves, having no very definite business 
there save to see the country and pass 
the time. True, they did not wander 
through the country with a bear, like 
the “Impossible Boy,” but they might 
almost as well have done so. 

Even the railroad was rendered at- 
tractive by a prince who traveled with 
them, and by an extraordinary meal of 
lengthy cucumbers dipped in sugar inch 
by inch. They explored old Tiflis with 
its narrow streets and overhanging bal- 
conies. They were fascinated by its 
tortuous, winding lanes, where no sun 
shone, and where the overhanging bal- 
conies hid the light of day. Then they 
got out into the wilderness—though 
Kenneth was loath to leave Tiflis, on 
account of the lovely Georgian, or so 
our author says. 

Traveling upon ponies with a mule 
pack train, they were fully started on 
their wanderings, living away from all 
civilization save as they met it in cara- 
vansaries. They meant to camp, but oc- 
casionally lost their tents, and then had 
to put up at the roadside inns, which 
were crowded and dirty. 

In such light-hearted way they passed 
through many trials, and finally got up 
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into the hunting country of Little 
Ledges, gained by tortuous ways, high 
as eagle aeries among the cloud banks. 
Here were the tur and the ibex; here 
the black cock and the snow partridge. 
Here, also, the bear. Here they 
reached the top edge of the Caucasus ; 
and hence—after days of roaming and 
sport, after wind-swept camps on the 
mountain tops of Daghestan—they got 
back to Tiflis and civilization. 

An attractive book. There are many 
doubtless like it. The English make 
more of them than we do, and make 
them better. They travel more and 
write more about their travels. These 
globe-trotters had wandered in Somali- 
land and in Alaska, and doubtless else- 
where. The reader who likes the wan- 
dering life may well keep an eye on 
them. 


What does it all mean, Gentle Reader 
—as they used to call you—if you are 
willing to stop for a moment’s thought 
when you have turned the last page? 
What do such books mean? Why is it 
that, in an age of unexampled luxury, 
and civilization, and ease of life, and 
convention, we should have such books 
as these, with their unmistakable long- 
ing for the wild, and the primitive, and 
the natural, and the bohemian? {Is it 
that we are already tired of being civ- 
ilized, and want to go back to the semi- 
barbarous state in which we shall not 
have the bothers any more than the 
conveniences of civilization? Have we 
lived out our luxuries, and comforts, 
and conveniences, and found them 
wanting ? 

I hardly think so. I think that such 
books are merely a sort of safety valve, 
a sort of putting aside for a moment of 
the dignity of respectability, a being boy 
and girl again. We like them as we like 
a week or two in camp. Of course, 
some like more and some less of camp, 
as well as of books of the wandering 
life, and doubtless the appetite will grow 
with what it feeds on. But suc’ books 
are hardly a symptom of any deep 
disease. 

















ILLUSTRATED BY 


T a little distance Cap’n Sproul 

did not recognize it as a dog. It 

did not look like a dog. What- 

ever it was, it seemed to be well bunched 

up, and to be considerably agitated. It 

was at the side of the dusty highway 

along which Cap’n Sproul was taking 

his way to make a morning call on 
Hiram Look. 

When the cap’n came opposite the 
agitated bunch, he perceived that it was 
a dog, a dog whose coat showed dirty 
white and dingy saffron. The dog was 
tied up in as much of a knot as a dog 
can possibly achieve. He was lapped 
back on himself, his head was hooked 
over his shoulder, and he was nuzzling 
in the hair near the roots of his tail, 
and was whining and biting at himself. 
He paid no attention to the strolling 
cap’n. 

“Still, there’s some folks who say 
that a flea hain't got brains,” remarked 
the cap’n. “A dog can reach the back 
of his neck with his hind foot, and a 
flea knows anatomy too well to get 
caught there. And he also knows that 
a dog ain’t an ostrich, and can reach 
back only about so far. <A flea is 
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smarter than a dog any day. I never 
could understand how a sensible man 
could ever get attached to a dog.” 

The dog heard the voice and desisted 
suddenly from his frantic pursuit of a 
tormentor. He snapped upright and 
stared at the new arrival. Cap’n Sproul 
halted and returned the stare—for it 
was a stare that held him. 

The dog had one ear that stood up 
stiffly from his head. This was a white 
ear. The other ear was black, and hung 
down over one eye. The single eye that 
stared at the cap’n was full of a shrewd 
curiosity. The pendulous black ear, the 
upcocked white one, gave to the dog a 
most astonishing demeanor. There was 
something in the canine countenance 
that seemed to provoke speech from the 
cap’n. 

“You’re a new one in this town—I 
don’t recognize that face. You'd better 
hunt up whoever you belong to, and tell 
him to buy you a license and a collar. 
New selectmen are enforcing the dog 
law this year—shot three dogs last week 
because they weren’t licensed—and I 
wouldn’t care if they shot every dog 
in town,” continued the cap'n, voicing 
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his general dislike of all dogs. “When 
they ain't scratching up neighbors’ 


lawns, they’re out chasing sheep.” 

The dog got up off his haunches and 
walked toward the cap’n and began 
smelling of his legs. 

“Avast, there!” bellowed the cap’n. 

The dog jumped back and looked up 
at this stranger with fresh interest. The 
single eye gleamed and twinkled. There 
seemed to be joy in it. There was cer- 
tainly joy in the short bark the dog 
gave—joy and surprise. He possessed 
a particularly long tail, and this tail be- 
gan to wag furiously. In a moment he 
started toward the cap’n again. 

“Fend off—fend off!” roared the un- 
easy cap'n. pi 

The dog fairly did a jig in the dust 
of the highway. Then he trotted to 
and fro, pausing a moment at the end 
of each sortie, and sniffing in the air. 
Cap’n Sproul surveyed this patrol with 
increasing curiosity. 

There was something vaguely sug- 
gestive in the dog’s action. 

“Blast me, if he ain’t pacing a quar- 
ter-deck breadth and taking a look into 
the rigging!” 

After a few moments spent in observ- 
ing the dog, the cap’n was moved to a 
rather frivolous experiment. 

“All hands stand by!’ he shouted, 
having glanced up and down the road to 
make sure that no person was in hear- 
ing. 

“Yap!” remarked the dog. 

“Man boom-taakuls—haul !” 

ap 

“Starboard tack—let her run!” 

The dog turned sharply to the right 
and walked slowly across the road, 
hoisting his front feet very high, as if 
climbing up an incline. 

“That’s a shipboard dog as sure as 
lobscouse don’t have frosting on it,” he 
ejaculated. 

The canine came along and sniffed at 
the cap’n, wagging his tail even more 
joyously. He looked up with much sig- 
nificance in the one eye visible. After 
returning that gaze with intentness for 
some moments, Cap’n Sproul suddenly 
cracked a finger into his palm and 
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leaped back. He snapped out some- 
thing that was very near an oath. 

“T’ve got you located,” he muttered. 
“T know why I’ve been looking you out 
of countenance. You're Then 
he checked himself and looked foolish. 
“T reckon I’m losing my mind, standing 
here and talking to a dog like that. But 
that thing did come over me so sud- 
den that I forgot myself. I’m glad I 
don’t believe in ha’nts or soul trans- 
mogrification, or whatever they call 
such idees. I'd go climb a tree! As it 
is, I'll be moving on. That dog makes 
me nervous when he looks at me.” 

He whirled about and trudged on. 

“It’s one of the cusses of having been 
a deep-sea cap’n, and having to deal 
with Portygee sailors,’ he mused. 
“You had to do things to ‘em. You. 
never could have got anywhere and 
back again if you didn’t do things to 
‘en. You had to find their softest spot, 
and keep hitting it. It wasn’t the way 
I approved of—but it was the only way 
to do. After a time a man does get 
careless about hitting a soft spot—or 
else the spot gets too soft. I ain't ex- 
cusing myself—I ain't condemning my- 
self. But that dog looks like him. 
Never see a dog that looks so much like 
a man—lI mean his expression. If that 
Portygee had hair and four legs, I’d 
say it was him. One eye and a lock of 
black hair hanging over t’other one!” 

The cap’n stopped suddenly and 
looked behind him. He wanted to re- 
fresh his memory. He expected to see 
the dog sitting beside the highway, and 
gazing wistfully after him. It was not 
his dog. He did not expect that the 
dog would follow him. A dog never 
had followed him. But he felt a bump 
against his leg the moment he stopped. 
He looked down. The dog had been so 
close at his heels, that his nose had col- 
lided with the cap’n’s calf. The cap’n 
yelped and jumped. 

“Say, look-a-here, you! I don’t know 
why you’re up here away from salt 
water, or who you're looking for—but 
it ain’t me. I don’t like dogs—I hain’t 
got no part nor parcel with dogs. I 
don’t like your face. It reminds me of 
something I want to forget. Scat!” 
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friend did not seem to re- 


His new 
spond as readily to that command as he 


had to the sailor lingo. He looked up 
at Cap'n Sproul, and slapped his tail 
to and fro in ingratiating manner. 

The cap’n waved him away. 

“Vamoose! Pronto! Get to blazes 
away from me!” 

The dog sat down and regarded the 
cap’n steadfastly and with increasing 
fervor. More than ever did Cap’n 
Sproul feel that there was something 
uncanny in this sudden meeting—this 
persistent attachment. The manner in 
which the dog had received his explo- 
sions of mariner’s lingo added to the 
cap'n’s perturbation as he reflected on 
the matter. He informed the animal 
with much violence that he did not want 
to be followed, and proceeded on his 
way. The dog came at his heels. The 
cap'n kicked at him. The canine 
dodged, and came on again. The cap’n 
scrabbled up some rocks from the road- 
side and pelted them at his pestering 
companion. The dog nimbly avoided 
every missile and, when the disgusted 
old skipper trudged on his way, his new 
friend tagged close behind, amiably ex- 
pressing his forgiveness with his elo- 
quent tail. 

The cap’n found his friend, Hiram 
Look, taking his ease in the big open 
door of his barn, where the July breeze 
sucked through. The old showman had 
just lighted a fresh cigar, and he hailed 
the cap’n with great heartiness. 

“You have happened along just in 
time, Aaron, to help me out with advice 
on an idea that has occurred to me. I 
want to do something handsome for the 
old town of Scotaze.” 

“Tdee seems to be catching,”’ averred 
Cap'n Sproul, pulling a chair to the 
threshold of the big door. The dog sat 
down opposite him and gazed affection- 
ately into his eyes—a gaze that the cap’n 
returned with considerable malevolence. 

“What do you mean?” asked Hiram, 
a bit stiffly. 

“You know just as well as I do. 
Since old ‘Kittle-belly’ Bickford has got 
back here to his old home with the 
money he stole on Wall Street, and has 
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begun to hand out presents so as to 
hear hair-oil talk, this town has got into 
a bad shape.” 

“T don’t approve of Bickford as much 
as some of the rest of ‘em do here in 
town,” stated Hiram. “He gives his 
money out so as to be able to swell 
around and hear compliments. I don't 
believe he means to do half the things 
he has promised to do. But I’m dif- 
ferent, and I propose to show this town 
that there’s public spirit here beside 
what old Bickford carries around under 
that white vest of his. There was pub- 
lic spirit here before old Bickford got 
here and built that circus-wagon house 
of his.” 

Hiram waved his cigar around his 
head. In his absorption in his own 
thoughts, he paid scant attention to the 
dog that had come into the yard at the 
heels of his friend. The dog was lying 
down, his head on his forepaws. 

“Take that libr’y building that Bick- 
ford has offered! The people haven't 
woke up yet to what it means to sup- 
port it. He is putting in ten thousand 
dollars, and the taxpayers agree to raise 
fifteen per cent every year for support 
of it. There’s a string hitched onto 
everything he gives. It all comes back 
onto the taxpayer in the end. I’m a dif- 
ferent sort of a man when I give a 
thing. I ain't looking for praise, but I 
do want this town to feel that old Bick- 
ford ain't the only hunk of ice in the 
lemonade.” 

The eyes of the cap’n left the adoring 
optics of the dog to rest on Hiram’s pet 
gamecock who came tiptoeing around 
the corner of the barn. 

“Here’s my idea of what is the right 
thing to give a town, Aaron. We don't 
need a lib’ry building to make a show 
of. There’s plenty of room for all our 
books in town hall. Old Bickford wants 
a building with his name on the front 
of it. That’s his style. To blazes with 
the taxpayers! He ? 

The pert gamecock, arrogant pet of 
the premises, had walked up to the 
canine intruder, eyed him superciliously, 
and now dealt him a vicious peck on the 
nose. The dog snapped angrily and 
nipped a sizable mouthful of feathers 
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Hiram Look, old showman, was a quick and a ready man in 


an animal panic. 


from the cock’s tail. The bird flew with 
a squawk and the dog pursued. They 
disappeared around the corner of the 
barn. : 

“Where in the devil did that cur come 
from?” stormed the old showman. The 
rooster came back around the corner, 
and skimmed to safety on the top of a 
fence. “Blast him, it looks to me as if 
he’d nigh spoiled ‘P. T. Barnum’s’ tail. 
I wouldn’t have that hen mallywhacked 
for five hundred dollars.” 

He picked up a chair when the dog 
reappeared, and prepared to hurl it. 

“IT like to see fair play,” stated the 
cap’n. “I like to see fair play when, 
mebbe, it’s only a dog that’s concerned. 
Your P. T. Barnum walked up without 
any provocation and pecked that dog on 
the nose. I was looking right at the 
dog—and he was looking at me—and 
his eyes wasn’t on the rooster at all.” 

“Ts that your dog?” demanded Hi- 
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ram. “When in thunder did 
you ever get a dog?” 

“He ain't my dog. He fol- 
lowed me here.” 

“What’s he following you 
around for?” + 

“He seems to be a stranger 
-in town, and I guess he thinks 
I’m the only man in Scotaze 
that’s worth following. I ap- 
preciate the compliment even if 
I don’t care especially for his 
company.” 

“We'll get rid of his com- 
pany if I can throw this chair 
straight. There’s no dog com- 
ing into my yard and try to eat 
up a five-hundred-dollar fight- 
ing gamecock.” 

“Better not throw it,” ad- 
vised the cap’n calmly, but 
with meaning. “I’m standing 
behind ‘Cap’n Kidd’ in what he 
done in this case.” 

“Cap'n Kidd! I thought 
you said he wasn’t your dog!” 

“He ain't. But I’ve seen 
some things about him that 
make me believe he’s a salt- 
water pup—off some ship, and 
up in here by mistake. I'll al- 
ways see fair treatment handed 
out to anything or any one that belongs 
to salt water and is off up inland among 
landlubbers. I know how it was when 
I left the sea. I didn’t have a soul to 
back me up. Just for a notion, I'll 
stand behind Cap’n Kidd. Probably 
that ain’t his right name, but it seems 
to fit him as well as any.” 

“We won't fight about a dog, and a 
stray one at that,” blurted Hiram, set- 
ting down the chair. “Keep him at 
home if you propose to adopt him.” 

“I don’t proposed to adopt him. He 
reminds me too much of somebody I 
knew.” 

“Who?” 

““No matter. Furthermore, I only 
knowed him by a number.” 

“Let’s get back to something sensible, 
Aaron. As you know, I’ve got the 
relics of my menagerie in my barns, 
here. Animals that were more or less 
pets I brought back. There’s ‘Imogene,’ 
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the elephant, and the tame mandrils, 
and the timber wolves, and the foxes, 
and suchlike. What I propose to do is 
this: I’ll start a park down in the vil- 
lage with what animals I’ve got, and 
add to it as I can pick up bargains here 
and there among the show people I 
know. A zoo is educational. It beats 
teaching children out of lib’ry -books. It 
broadens folks out to go and gaze on 
animals from foreign countries. A zoo 
will call folks into town to spend their 
money. They won’t come here to read 
books in a lib’ry. I propose to do some- 
thing that amounts to something.” 

If Hiram expected to find enthusiasm 
in the demeanor of the cap’n, he was 
promptly disappointed. The cap’n was 
exchanging gloomy looks with the dog, 
who was sitting at a respectful distance. 

“As a prominent citizen who ought 
to be interested in the advancement of 
his own town, ain't you going to indorse 
a proposition like that?” demanded the 
philanthropist. 

“I'd just as soon indorse a proposi- 
tion to give an infant a daminite bomb 
and a hammer to pound it with,” stated 
Cap'n Sproul, with firmness. “It’s all 
right to show public spirit and give a 
town some things. It’s the same as 
making presents to your friends. Some 
presents help folks. Other presents are 
a cuss to whom- 
soever gets ‘em. 


I came over Ai 
here to-day to 3 ¢ , 
talk about old 


Bickford, and to 
get you to stand 
with me as a 
taxpayer against 
some of the 
things he pro- 
poses to give 
this town. He 
has come here: 
to show off, and 
that’s all. The 
things he is giv- 
ing are nothing 
but poultices to 
draw blood out 
of the town. 
And now, be- 
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fore I get a chance to talk with you, 
you start in and announce that you pro- 
pose to run a race with him in this in- 
fernal foolishness. You ain’t thinking 
of the town—you're thinking of going 
old Bickford one better.” 


“You're an interesting and pro- 
gressive citizen, you are,” snorted 
Hiram. 


“I ain’t progressive enough to want 
to see a lot of wild animals planted in 
the middle of this village, blatting for 
grub that the taxpayers have to pay 
for, and ready to break out and lay 
waste if they don’t get it. A dog isa 
savage enough animal for any man to 
take up and buy grub for—and I never 
could see why anybody ever hankered 
to keep a dog.” 

“When a man talks about a well-reg- 
ulated zoo as being a pack of wild ani- 
mals, it shows that he has got hollows 
in his head where Daniel Webster had 
bumps. Now you take my animals in 
that barn! There are a lot of men in 
this town who ain't as well balanced as 


they are. Kittens in a wicker basket 
ain't any more peaceable. They are 
more ; 





Cap’n Sproul shot out a digit and 
broke in. A fluffed-up cat was advane- 
ing across the yard toward the dog. 

“Speaking of kittens, that cat has 

got soine 
around these 
premises, hasn't 
she?’’ demanded 


Cap’n Sproul. 
“Now I call 
your attention 


to the fact that 
Cap’n Kidd 
ain't doing . 

He go ¢ oO 
further. The cat 
sprang upon the 
shoulders of the 
strange dog. 
There was. an 
immediate 
whirlwind, with 
a core of cat 
and canine, and 
then the cat 
came Foren 
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from- the dust-shrouded conflict with a 
squall, and ran for the open door of 
the barn, Cap’n Kidd lying along her 
quarter on the dead run, his flopped 
ear waving like an unfurled oriflamme 
of battle. Neither the cap’n nor Hiram 
saw what happened in the barn, for it 
all happened very suddenly. But sounds 
indicated that the fugitive cat, in de- 
fault of a tree, climbed the bulky leg 
of the dozing Imogene, and proceeded 
to seek sanctuary on the elephant’s 
broad back, setting in her claws to make 
sure of remaining there. The elephant 
let forth a succession of hysterical 
roomps, indicating her feelings as the 
cat climbed, and next was heard a wild 
splitting of boards, and rending of nails, 
and clattering of chains. 

Hiram rushed to the rescue, and 
Cap’n Sproul ducked to one side of the 
big door. He got a peep at what hap- 
pened. The elephant burst loose from 
box stall and fastenings, and came tear- 
ing out of the barn with leg chains 
clanging and flapping. The cat rode 
on her back, and the indefatigable Cap'n 
Kidd snarled, and leaped, and snapped, 
and yapped at her heels. 

In her rush Imogene knocked over 
the cage in which the mandrils were 
confined, and the apes leaped through 
broken bars and joined in the flight. 
But Hiram Look, old showman, was a 
quick and a ready man in an animal 
panic. He grabbed his elephant hook 
and overtook Imogene just after she 
had managed to scrape off the cat by 
running under the branches of an apple 
tree. He soothed her by words she un- 
derstood, and the dog gave over his ef- 
forts at her heels when he perceived 
that the cat had escaped. 

The two apes got up in a tree, chat- 
tered their relief, and showed no desire 
to go farther afield. 

“You brought that dog here—get him 
off these premises. Or else hold this 
elephant till I can get a gun and shoot 
him,” roared Hiram. 

“He ain’t my dog, but I can see that 
this is no place for him, and if he wants 
to come with me he can do so. It 


doesn’t seem to be much ef a place for 
me, either.” Cap’n Sproul was resent- 
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ing some of the remarks that had been 
passed to him over Hiram’s shoulder 
when he had rushed past in the pursuit 
of the elephant. “I ain't no lover of a 
dog, but I’m going to stand behind 
Cap’n Kidd in this thing.” 

“T'll give ten dollars to stand close 
behind him on one foot,” proffered Hi- 
ram. “Get out with your friend.” 

“This menagerie that you're propos- 
ing to give Scotaze would bring people 
to town, would it?” remarked the cap’n, 
preparing to go. “Popular and educa- 
tional, hey? Tame, and peaceable, and 
level-headed, huh? Come along, Cap'n 
Kidd.” 

Cap'n Sproul had never whistled to a 
dog in his life. Now he made a brave 
attempt, and the dog vibrated a de- 
lighted tail and scampered along at his 
heels. 

“The name fits him,” declared Hiram, 
with venom. 

“This little rehearsal of the quiet 
qualities of your zoo was all right so far 
as it went,” retorted Cap’n Sproul from 
the front gate, “but to have people come 
into town and really enjoy a little fracas 
when the elephant busts up cages, you 
ought to have a couple of ring-tailed 
tigers and a hyena or two to get loose. 
Advertising of the town would travel 
farther that way, because people can 
run a good ways if they are scared 
enough.” 

Cap’n Sproul took his way toward 
the village, meditating on the financial 
dangers that confronted his town. He 
had never opposed progress. He had 
given liberally. But he cordially dis- 
liked the new-rich Bickford, who had 
come back to the old place to flourish 
his money under the noses of his 
former neighbors—proposing gifts for 
self-exploitation. The ‘cap’n’s shrewd 
business sense looked ahead and per- 
ceived that those gifts must be taken 
upon the shoulders of the taxpayers, 
and carried along as an extra burden. 
The real needs of the town did not de- 
mand such things as Bickford proposed 
to give; and now Hiram Look, with his 
bullheaded showman’s determination 
not to be outdone, was adding to the 
complications. The cap’n, plodding on, 
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was too absorbed to notice or remem- 
ber the dog at his heels. He went into 
Boadway’s store, the forum of the vil- 
lage, hoping to find a discussion going 
on, and ready to air his personal views 
very emphatically. <A little good sense, 
he reflected, might stem this tide of 
popular folly. 

He found the discussion on, all right. 
Selectman Batson Reeves had the cen- 
ter of the floor, and was denouncing 
“anybody, he didn’t care who,” that was 
taking a stand against accepting any- 
thing anybody wanted to give the town. 

Cap’n Sproul sat down, more than 
ever absorbed in his own reflections, and 
listened to Reeves. The dog posted 
himself between the cap’n’s feet, and 
was not rebuked or expelled from that 
sanctuary, for the cap’n never noticed 
him. 

“And 
Reeves, 


tell me,” declaimed 


they 
you are standing out 


“that 
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He shot forth from his retreat and set his teeth into the selectman’s leg with a yelp to which Reeves 
responded in the same key. 
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against improvements, Cap’n Sproul— 
are sneering at gifts that loyal sons of 
this town offer to the citizens.” 

“That’s right—if you want to put it 
that way,” returned the cap’n. “That's 
about as fair as critters like you can 
be.” 

“Why don’t you take the attitude I'm 
taking?” demanded Reeves, patting his 
patriotic breast. 

‘““Mebbe because I haven't got the con- 
tract at a fat figger to do the stone w ork 
on that lib’ry building like you have,’ 
said the cap’n. 

“Do you think that is all the interest 
I’ve got in these noble improvements ?” 

“T know it. You don’t even take in- 
terest enough in this town to pay your 
taxes to it. For ten years you have lied 
and got abatements, and have hid the 
most of your money in mortgages where 
it can’t be taxed. I have been select- 
man, and I know.” 














Reeves’ face grew red and he choked. 
“IT propose to have that taken back 
right here in public, it having been said 
in public.” 

“You began on me,” the cap’n re- 
minded him. “You asked me _ plain 
questions, and I answered them. The 
answers stand. And I want to add, 
furthermore, that it’s about time this 
town waked up to such men as you and 
the. rest that are prodding on old Bick- 
ford for their own profit.” 

No one in Boadway’s store knew just 
what the infuriated Selectman Reeves 
proposed to do when he darted toward 
Cap’n Sproul. Perhaps Reeves, in his 
anger, did not know, himself. But 
whatever it was, the watchful, infatu- 
ated, new attaché of Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul did not intend to have it accom- 
plished so long as he was on deck. He 
shot forth from his retreat and set his 
teeth into the selectman’s leg with a 
yelp to which Reeves responded in the 
same key. When Reeves fled, stringing 
curses over his shoulder, the dog re- 
turned to his post between the cap’n’s 
feet. Fragments of trousers cloth dan- 
gled from his mouth. 

Cap’n Sproul listened for a few mo- 
ments to Reeves’ frantic accusations 
and to his threats, looking alternately 
at the dog and at the victim of the as- 
sault. When Reeves wrested one of 
Boadway’s new shovels from a nested 
bunch and started for the dog, with the 
furious declaration that he would 
slaughter the cur, the cap’n arose, 
picked up Cap’n Kidd, and tucked him 
under his arm. 

“This dog wasn’t mine when he bit 
you, Reeves. So bring your suit for 
damages and see what comes of it. I 
don’t know where this dog came from, 
nor why he came here. But he has 
just specially recommended himself to 
me as a dog who deserves to be stood 
behind. I’m standing behind him from 
now on. I’ve adopted him. He’s my 
dog. And, seeing that you have a pretty 
general idea of what kind of a disposi- 
tion I’ve got in me, I’d advise you not 
to hit him with that shovel. While I’m 


about it, I'll serve notice on all of you 
that this is my dog, and that I’m stand- 
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ing behind him to the full extent of 
what I’m worth.” 

He marched to the door, tugging the 
dog under his arm, and turned and 
faced them. There was a triumphant 
light in Cap’n Kidd’s visible eye. It 
matched the cap’n’s determined ex- 
pression. 

“T understand just how you'll all rip 
into me as soon as my back is turned. 
You have been hoodooed and hornswog- 
gled by men like old Bickford and Bat 
Reeves. You are in the spirit to grab 
at anything, whether it’s good for you 
or not, like a pickerel grabs skip bait. 
Because I ain’t willing to march behind 
a brass band and give three cheers for 
old Bickford every time he hands out 
a dollar with a string tied onto it, you 
are accusing me of a lack of public 
spirit. 

“Now go to your old Bickford with 
this proposition from me: every time 
he will quietly lend money to a farmer 
in town who is honest, and down on his 
luck, every time he will dodge around 
to the back door and help widows and 
orphans out of bad holes, or help a 
pauper off’m the poor farm, and start 
him into the game again, I'll come 
around and match him dollar for dollar. 
That’s my idea of how a man can do 
something for his town with his spare 
money. But taxing ourselves to help 
an old blowhard put his name on tablets 
here and there in town ain't my idea of 
public spirit. I’d rather associate with 
this yellow dog than with any man who 
can’t agree with me on that topic. I’m 
going now, and you can jaw your heads 
off.” 

He departed, carrying the dog. 

He called first at the hardware store 
near the post office. He bought a col- 
lar that had plenty of knobs and a broad 
brass plate. He conveyed this collar to 
the village jeweler and ordered this in- 
scription: “I’m Cap’n Kidd. I belong 
to Cap’n Sproul. Hands off.” He 
waited patiently until the jeweler had 
marked the plate. The dog sat in his 
lap. When, at last, the collar was 
buckled on, the cap’n released his clutch 
on his new friend for the first time 
since the departure from Boadway’s, 
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and the two walked out into the street, 
defying the universe. 

Cap’n Kidd trotted, head up and tail 
up. He seemed to be infused with new 
dignity, new courage, fresh pride. He 
glared insolently with his uncovered eye 
at all dogs, and these dogs cowered and 
sneaked to one side, noting a stranger 
who seemed to have the courage of his 
‘convictions. 

“If anybody had predicted this to me 
three hours ago, l’d have made a wal- 
lop at him,” pondered the cap’n. “But 
that ain't no common dog. He’s from 
salt water, and he has picked me out 
as being from salt water, too. When I 
stand behind any one, even a dog, I 
stand behind ’em! He has got my col- 
lar on, and my name on the collar, and 
if Hime Look, or Bat Reeves, or any 
other man in this town is looking for 
trouble, they can start it mighty quick 
by meddling with that dog.” 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul, possessor of a 
dog for the first time in his life, had 
begun -to be thrilled by a new kind of 
belligerency that belongs among the 
special idiosyncrasies of mankind; men 
who will endure slights and insults, 
even, if directed toward themselves, will 
not endure to have their “dog kicked 
‘round.” Meek and mild individuals 
have risen and fought like maniacs to 
avenge a random blow dealt to the dog 
at their heels. 

The cap’n did not philosophize on the 
matter. He was not one who searched 
his own soul overmuch. He simply 
knew that a new sentiment regarding 
dogs had taken possession of him. He 
did not analyze his mind to find out 
how much of this new feeling applied 
to the dog and how much to his resent- 
ment against the folly of citizens in the 
matter of J. Percival Bickford, new- 
rich tosser of coins to the scrambling 
public. He realized that he was look- 
ing about him, as he crossed the village 
square, with the rancorous hope that 
somebody would come up and kick 
Cap’n Kidd, now that he wore that col- 
lar. 

This spirit prompted him to stop in 
the middle of the square when he 
caught sight of an equipage coming into 
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the village at a smart pace. There was 
no mistaking the turnout; it was the 
royal chariot of J. Percival Bickford. A 
coachman drove the pair of chestnut 
horses, a chap with crossed arms and a 
brown plug hat sat up behind, and the 
Honorable Bickford, nicknamed ‘Ket- 
tle-belly” on account of his avoirdupois, 
lolled in the bowels of the vehicle. In 
the dust under the carriage ran a huge, 
mottled dog who appeared to partake of 
the superciliousness of his owner and 
master. 

The cap’n stared sourly at J. Percival 
Bickford as the turnout swept past; the 
Honorable Bickford, who had heard of 
the derogatory activities of Cap'n 
Sproul, returned that look with interest 
—and the man on foot is always at a 
disadvantage in a duel of glances! The 
big dog under the carriage sneered at 
the mongrel by the wayside—and Cap’n 
Kidd seemed to feel that it was time to 
arise to the occasion. 

Whether his new pride prompted him 
to resent that glance of the gilded pet 
of new aristocracy, or whether his ani- 
mal instinct t6ld him that here passed 
enemies of his recently acquired lord, 
may only be guessed at by those who 
have studied dogs. There is this, how- 
ever, to relate: he bared his teeth and 
made after the departing carriage. He 
flew into the dust, and tackled the big 
dog with the desperate courage that Da- 
vid displayed in the matter of the huge 
Goliath. 

It was at once manifest that Cap’n 
Kidd had studied tactics in his rough 
and ready life as a rover, and had had 
experience that the pampered, canine 
toady of wealth had never been blessed 
with. Size does not count in a dog 
fight. Little men have ever been the 
best generals in the ranks of mankind. 

Cap’n Kidd set his teeth into the hind 
leg of his foe. Foe howled and whirled, 
and Kidd let go the leg and grabbed ad- 
vantage as it swung over him; that is 
to say, he seized the foe by the neck 
and clung like a bur to a frieze jacket. 
The big dog could not reach his assail- 
ant with his jaws, and was forced to the 
expedient of rolling over and over in 
the dust. But Cap'n Kidd was a lively 
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He waited patiently until the jeweler had marked the plate. 


tumbler, too, and his hold was not loos- 
ened. 

J. Percival’s carriage horses skated to 
a standstill, and the chap of the brown 
plug hat came running back with a 
whip, while the master stood up on the 
seat and yelped orders to lash the 
strange cur “into shoe strings.” 

“Just a moment, my man,” shouted 
the cap’n, getting between the fight and 
the rescuer. “You can lick your dog 
all you want to, but you lay whip onto 
mine, and down come your skys’ls.” 

The lackey may not have understood 
the language, but he did understand the 
tone of the harsh voice, and the ex- 
pression on this rugged man’s face. He 
backed away, and.at sight of this craven 
surrender, the Honorable Bickford, 


apoplectic and cursing, climbed down 
from his chariot and came running, to 
take command in person. 

Cap'n Sproul did not wait to discuss 
terms of surrender. He hurried to the 
writhing combatants and roared in his 
best sea tones: “Way ’nough! ’Vast 
heaving !” 

He used the words partly from sea- 
man’s habit—partly as a further trial 
of Cap’n Kidd’s maritime character. 

The dog unclosed his jaws and came 
to the cap’n, with head and tail erected 
in modest pride. It had been a brief 
fight, but on account of the wailings 
of the big dog, it had been a mighty 
noisy one. Men flocked into the square 
from all directions. 

When J. Percival Bickford came face 
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to face with Cap’n Aaron Sproul, a ring 
of eager spectators, interested listeners, 
hemmed them on all sides. 

“That’s your cur, is it?” demanded 
Bickford, his quivering finger directed 
downward, his angry eyes fixing the 
cap’n’s gaze. 

“Tf you’ve got any doubt about it, 
look at his collar,” advised the cap’n 
truculently. “I reckon you'll find ship’s 
Papers complete.” 

“Will you kill him yourself, will you 
have a constable do it, or shall I kill 
him?” 

“Tf he doesn’t die until one of them 
things happens to him, he’ll live to be 
the Methusalum of all dogs,” stated 
Cap’n Sproul, with much emphasis. 

The chap with the brown plug hat 
came thrusting through the press with a 
report for his master. He stated that 
“Emperor” was bleeding badly, and 
must have medical attendance. 

“Do you hear that, Sproul?” inquired 
the furious Bickford, turning on the 
cap’n after giving orders to remove the 
dog to a drug store. “Every drop of 
that blood is worth more than a thou- 
sand yellow curs. You may be able to 
ride roughshod over the other men in 
this town, but you’re dealing with J. 
Percival Bickford now. I haven’t come 
to this town to be bulldozed by such a 
man as you. Right now and here is 
the time to settle that matter—and other 
matters between us.” 

“If you feel that way about it, and 
think a clinch between us is due, I 
reckon the thing may as well come to a 
head over a dog fight as in any other 
way,” admitted the cap’n. “But I’m 
advising something different.” 

“What?” Bickford fairly barked the 
word. 

“That you go into the drug store and 
fan your dog till the doctor comes, and 
cool yourself off a little at the same 
time. I’m no kind of a hand to air out 
my private grudges before an audi- 
ence,” 

“Before the faces and eyes of the 
people of my beloved town is where I 
want to show you up for what you are 
—a man who opposes progress and lib- 
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erality, a man’ who sneers at philan- 
thropy, a man who 

“You are getting off the question of 
the dog fight,’ broke in the cap’n. 
“Stick to one topic at a time. If you 
want a joint debate later on whether 
the best way to do a town is to break 
into the treasurer’s office and steal the 
cash, or poultice the town with free 
gifts to take the taxpayers’ money, I'll 
be ready for you. But right now let’s 
have an understanding on the main 
point. You're insulting me in public be- 
cause that lazy lummox of a dog of 
yours can’t fight. If you've got a dog 
that ain’t prepared to take his chances 
on foot when he comes into this village, 
have him ride with you in your car- 
riage. Leave him at home on the what- 
not, wrapped in cotton batting. But 
because you’ve got a dog that can’t fight 
don’t go to carrying of a notion that | 
you're going to kill the dog that can 
fight, or ‘that you are allowed to sass 
the man that owns him. I’m standing 
behind my dog, Cap'n Kidd, and, for 
his part, he’s backing mc up. There's 
a general understanding between us 
that no dudes, dog dudes or man dudes, 
can rasp our edges. That's all. The 
incident is closed. Come along, Cap’n 
Kidd. We'll go home and have a peace- 
ful afternoon.” 

But the crowd did not make way, and 
Bickford was in no mood to have the 
affair terminate just then. 

“There’s a law in this State against 
maintaining a dangerous animal and let- 
ting him be at large, Sproul. That dog 
is dangerous. I order him killed.” 

“And he will be killed,” raged Batson 
Reeves, from the outskirts of the 
throng. ‘He has bit my leg and torn 
my pants. As a selectman of this town 
I'll have a constable kill him. Further- 
more, I warn you here and now, Cap'n 
Sproul, that I shall sue you for five 
thousand dollars’ damage for what has 
been done to me by that dog of yours.” 

“Bring on your suits and your dam- 
eage bills,’ said the stubborn cap’n. “I’m 
standing behind Cap’n Kidd. He’s my 
dog. He likes me. He'll stick to me. 
I'll pay his bills when they are con- 
tracted. But I serve due warning that 
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any man who hurts a dog with my name 
on his collar will find himself a risk that 
will be turned down by all under- 
writers.” 

While the cap’n was making this 
declaration the throng received a new 
accession. It was Hiram Look. He 
rammed his way into the center of the 
ring. 

“I’ve got a word to say as to that. I 
want to inform the folks in this town 
that any dog that will eat the feathers 
offm a five-hundred-dollar gamecock, 
and stampede an elephant, and start a 
general riot on my peaceful premises, 
all inside of ten minutes, is a brindled 
hellion and a menace to society, and I 
ain’t got much better to say for a man 
who stands up and brags that he is 
backing such devilishness.” 

“I'm going after a constable and 
have him bring a gun,” declared Select- 
man Reeves. ‘We'll see who is running 
this town.” 

3ut it was evident that the crowd was 
not all one way in their sentiments. The 
remarks of the next speaker were 
greeted with murmurs of approval. 

“T own a dog,” he said, “and so do a 
lot of other men in this party. And 
every man knows that if his dog loves 
him that dog will stand by and back 
him up when a human friend will sneak 
the job. I’m for dogs. I was in Boad- 
way's store. Bat Reeves wouldn't have 
got bit if he hadn’t rushed at Cap'n 
Sproul, shaking his fists. A loyal and 
loving dog ain't to blame for protecting 
his master. And because a dog wins 
out in a fight ain't any reason for killing 
him. The sporting blood of this town 
hasn't got as cold as that, I'll bet a 
cooky.” 

The muttered indorsement of this 
view of the matter angered J. Percival 
Bickford so much that he allowed his 
fury to have loose rein. 

“Tf that’s the kind of a town this is— 
if this town is backing up such a man 
as that, and such principles—if Sproul 
and his dog are set up as models, I'll 
be condemned if I don’t show you cheap 
skates a thing or two.” 

“Who are you calling cheap skates?” 
demanded a voice. 
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“Anybody who stands out against me 
in this thing! I might as well make a 
test of the public sentiment of this town 
now as any time. If you are for me, 
you'll back me up. You all know what 
I’ve offered to do for this town. And 
when I turn around and want something 
from the town, I expect to get it. And 
if I don’t get it, I'll know the reason 
why.” 

“It is always a pleasant thing to see 
philanthropy busting out in a man,” 
commented Cap’n Sproul. 

“I propose to have something for my 
money,” blustered Mr. Bickford. “If 
there’s a man in this town who is set up 
on a higher pedestal than I am, I pro- 
pose to know it.” 

“You'll find out that there are plenty 
of men in Scotaze ready to back you up 
as the biggest man we ever had here,” 
stated one of Mr. Bickford’s syco- 
phants. “All you’ve got to do is to 
say what you want.” 

“I want that dog killed. Till that 
dog is killed, Sproul is defying me. He 
has growled about my plans all along. 
I want to know whether he stands 
higher in this town than I do. If that 
dog isn’t killed, Pll never spend an- 
other cent in this town. I'll shut down 
on every gift I’ve offered.” 

“TI reckon there’s one dog that will 
be offered up as a sacrifice,” said Hiram 
Look, with meaning. “I’ve read in a 
book about how it used to be done in 
the old days.” 

“But there won’t be no dog offered 
up in the new days,” shouted the cap’n. 
“If it has come to a clinch, then clinch 
it is. There ain’t another man in this 
world that is loved better by his dog 
than I am loved. And I stand behind 
that dog! Hands off! And that warn- 
ing applies to every man in this town, 
from ‘Kittle-belly’ Bickford down the 
line.” 

When that hateful nickname was 
thrown in his teeth, the Honorable J. 
Percival seemed to be in imminent 
danger of blowing up. It was plain 
that only action of some sort would re- 
lieve him. He began hostilities by kick- 
ing at Cap’n Kidd. The dog yelped his 
alarm and dodged. The next moment 














STANDING BEHIND CAP’N KIDD 


he raised his voice in a song of canine 
jubilation, 

«A stranger had worked his way 
through the press to the front row of 
spectators. He wore a sailor’s cap over 
‘one eye, and carried a small dunnage 
bag under his arm. The dog leaped at 
him and beat his paws upon him. Be- 
tween yelps of joy, he licked at the 
man’s tattooed hands. , 

‘“‘Look-a-here, the next man in this 
crowd who kicks my dog will wish he’d 
been born without feet,” stated the new- 
comer, in raucous tone. He leaned 
down and held the animal while he 
studied the inscription on the new col- 
lar. Then he unbuckled the collar and 
slammed it down into the dust, swear- 
ing soulfully. 

“And show me the man by the name 
of Sproul, who stole this dog from me.” 

“Be careful how you accuse me of 
stealing,” snapped the cap’n. ‘That 
dog is mine. He came to me, and he is 
attached to me, and I’m standing behind 
him in all trouble he gets into.” 

The stranger stared at the cap’n for 
a long time, and then took savage sur- 
vey of the rest of the bystanders, re- 
turning his gaze to the cap’n’s face. 

“This seems to me like an insane 
horsepittle crowd out for a picnic. I’m 
glad I found my dog before you bar- 
becued him. I guess it ain’t safe here 
for either of us. Some one of you will 
be claiming me for a long-lost brother 
next, and trying to borrow money off’m 
me. Come along, Fido. We'll be trav- 
eling!” 

Cap’n Sproul puckered dry lips and 
tried to call the dog back. But all that 
amazing affection seemed to have de- 
parted from Cap’n Kidd. He never 
bestowed a backward glance on the man 
who had risked popularity by standing 
behind him. He frolicked gleefully at 
the heels of the sailorman, and passed 
out of the ken of Scotaze forever. 
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Cap'n Aaron had faced various sorts | 
of tempests and complications during 
the years he had lived in the town, but 
somehow, so it seemed to him in that 
distressful moment, he had never be- 
fore faced utter humiliation in the sight 
of his neighbors. 

It had happened so suddenly. It left 
him without a word to say. A dog that 
he had been ready to champion with 
fists and purse turned his back and 
walked away with a common sailor, 
who had tattooed hands and a chin 
painted with tobacco juice! 

Somebody in the crowd behind him 
guffawed. That cackle started off the 
flock that surrounded him. 

And when the laughter had quieted, 
J. Percival Bickford, placated by the 
confusion of a foe, grinned broadly and 
said: “Now that the little unpleasant- 
ness has settled itself so nicely, gents, 
and has placed a disturbing element ex- 
actly where he belongs, there’s nothing 
left here for us to bother ourselves 
about. I’d like to have you all walk 
over with me to the proposed site of 
the new Bickford Library Building.” 

Before Hiram departed, he stooped, 
picked up the new collar, and tucked it 
into the cap’n’s unresisting hand. 

“Better keep that as a little souvenir, 
Aaron,” he advised. “It will remind 
you that you ain’t as _ thundering 
fascinating at all times as you think you 
be.” 

Cap'n Sproul plowed out of the titter- 
ing throng and started for home. He 
carried the collar. He set his heels 
down hard. 

“It was the Portygee inside a dog- 
skin,” he muttered. “It must have been 
the Portygee. The devil gave him four 
legs, a tail, and a week’s furlough from 
Tophet, and he came up here to get 
even. I go back to my original opinion: 
d na dog!” 

















The Psychology. of Clothes 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


Only because I wore a threadbare suit 

I was not worthy a poor salute; 

A few good clothes put on with small ado 

Purchase your knowledge and your kindred, 
too. 


HIS is too pretentious a title for 
the following article, yet the 
very atmosphere has been ring- 

ing with the subject for months. While 
clothes are always important, always in- 
teresting, and even fascinating, they are 
attracting attention just now to a far 
greater degree than ever. The psycho- 
logical moment seems to have arrived 
for the launching of an effort to estab- 
lish New York as the home of fashions 
for Americans; and this movement has 
sO many ramifications into other and 
allied fields that a more than ordinary 
interest is being shown in the matter. 

The vast majority of women are ab- 
sorbed in dress fashions without regard 
to style, while most men pay compara- 
tively little attention to either, and se- 
lect their clothing in a haphazard man- 
ner, and only when necessity urges a 
change. 

To be the pink of fashion and the 
mold of form is not essential to beauty. 
Many women labor under the mistaken 
belief that fashion and dress are 


synonymous; also, that style amounts 
to the same thing. Fashion is really a 
larger subject than both of the others 
combined; “fashion is the power that 


-influences the world;’ fashion is the 


mode in people, places, or things, and 
sets the pace that all those who have 
the time, the means, the ambition, and 
the ability follow. Style is individual, 
and dress reflects character. The ob- 
servation has frequently been made that 
a woman may wear a calico frock and 
look stylish. Why? Because that 
woman has sufficient strength of char- 
acter to wear calico, and in so doing 
is strongly individualized, therefore 
shows style. 

Style is that indefinable quality that 
enables the wearer to appear modish 
no matter what the garb may be. Both 
men and women possess this quality, 
and as the art and beauty of clothes 
is becoming more and more commer- 
cialized—that is, is not being left to the 
leisure class, but is being taken up in 
a serious manner by all classes, in this 
country of the most actively commercial 
people on earth—we have developed 
into a nation of extraordinarily good 
dressers. Indeed, as I remarked be- 
fore, we are now eager to set the fash- 
ions. As we are a highly individualized 
people, we possess natural style, and 
since our nation is one of strong char- 
acter, with plenty of backbone, we dress 
well. 

Long ago we learned that as a com- 
mercial asset dress has immense value. 
The man or woman in a threadbare suit 
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rarely receives even a “poor salute’; to 
be well “set up” gives one an assur- 
ance, an aplomb, that carries confidence 
and receives it. 

Aside from this, the subject of 
clothes is probably of greater impor- 
tance to women, from the standpoint 
of beauty, than anything else, for a per- 
fectly dressed woman is a_ beautiful 
woman. It has 
been said that 
“clothes make the 
man,” and this is. 
emphatically true 
of the _ gentler 
sex. Many fash- 
ionable and pro- 
fessional women 
who are con- 
stantly accorded 
beautiful are so 
by virtue of their 
exquisite taste in 
clothes; shorn of 
these, most of 
them would be 
decidedly plain. 

3ut let no mis- 
take be made re- 
garding this 
statement. It will 
at once be as- 
sumed that it re- 
quires a long 
purse to dress 
exquisitely. Not 
at all. To be 
dressed beautiful- 
ly, and therefore 
to be altogether 
lovely, is to dress 
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Simplicity is the keynote to beauty 
in clothes; but it must be the simplicity 
of elegance. One must be exquisitely 
groomed from head to foot; not a line 
dare be out of adjustment; not a flaw 
anywhere. That is why the home dress- 
maker has more difficulty with a sim- 
ple gown than with an elaborate one; 
the former requires a master hand at 
cut and fit; the 
latter permits 
that all defects in 
these respects be 
covered with 
embellish- 
ments. Hence 
any garment 
made by an ama- 
teur bears the 
stamp of the 
amateur, and 
never shows the 
wearer “off” to 
advantage. Fur- 
thermore, one 
gOwn or. suit 
turned out by a 
reputable maker 
gives more genu- 
ine pleasure and 
satisfaction than 
a half dozen in- 
differently made, 
because it gives 
its wearer an 
“air,” and as long 
as it lasts retains 
the lines of 
beauty and ele- 
gance upon which 
it was built. 


_ 





fitting iy. 1 I hota The charming effect produced by a study of one’s : = 7 = fit- 
proverbial = milk- possibilities. This figure is abso- tingly does not 
maid looks lutely uncorseted. only mean to 
charming; but dress in accord- 


would she appear equally so in a dinner 
gown a la mode? Or, to come nearer 
home, the extremely narrow skirts, 
gathered and slashed at the foot line, 
and the uncorseted waists now being 
worn, are delightful upon young, slim, 
svelte women, while in shockingly poor 
taste when donned by one of decided 
embonpoint ; yet this incongruity is seen 
every day. 


ance with one’s particular style—for 
what is becoming to one may be fatal 
to another; it means much more. To 
consider one’s purse and one’s status 
in society are of the utmost importance. 
Cheap imitations of expensive models 
are in wretched taste, and never fail to 
give a poor impression. Cheap cloth- 
ing may be all that one’s purse permits; 
but if it is simple, sweet, and clean it 
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commands respect, and often admira- 
tion. Too much cannot be said against 
the use of cheap laces, jewelry, and 
other gewgaws with which women fool- 
ishly bedeck themselves; they very 
often transform a sweet, pretty woman 
into a dowdy. 

That one should dress in accordance 
with one’s status in society may seem 
like superfluous advice in a country 
where all people are free and equal ; but 
just for that reason it is necessary to 
call attention to mistakes frequently 
made in this respect, for while we have 
no aristocracy we emphatically have 
classes. Just why a middle-aged school- 
teacher should invariably, night after 
night, appear in an extremely décolleté 
dinner gown at a boarding house where 
every one else wears a high-cut frock 
is one of the mysteries of femininity. 
Yet this absurdity is repeated in vari- 
ous ways day after day everywhere. 

To change one’s dress for dinner is 
a beautiful custom that obtains in every 
grade of refined society ; but the change 
should be in accordance with the status 
that one occupies at the time. No man 
or woman who has been born and bred 
in an atmosphere where dress clothes 
after six p. m. are a matter of course 
will wear them in a company of peo- 
ple who have never followed the cus- 
tom; out of regard for one’s com- 
panions, one should dress as they do. 

To dress fittingly is to dress in har- 
mony with one’s surroundings. No 
woman can clothe herself becomingly 
unless she thoroughly understands her 
own particular style. Some possess 
this knowledge instinctively; others 
never acquire it; but the great mass of 
women desire most earnestly to dress 
with taste, because, no matter what may 
be said for or against it, any woman 
can make herself beautiful with clothes 
if she knows how. Ah, therein lies the 
art! 

Much has been written upon this sub- 
ject ; indeed, it is inexhaustible; but the 
woman who truly wishes for beauty, 
be she ever so plain, can achieve it by 
making a study of herself. A long 
mirror is an absolute necessity. To 


cultivate taste one must study acknowl- 
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edged models, learn what is best in 
costume, and apply this to oneself. It 
is, above all, important to know the best 
types. 

One woman whose shape—she has 
no form—is hopeless, devoted herself to 
the study of motion until she became 
the very poetry of it, every gesture, 
every movement, being a sinuous de- 
light. This woman then adopted loose 
clothing—she was forced to do so, being 
hopelessly angular—and_ she has be- 
come extremely fascinating. Upon being 
told so, she confessed the secret of her 
success, adding: “I have a bad shape, 
but I am graceful.” 

Here is a woman who realized that 
the key to this whole tremendous sub- 
ject was herself, and by making herself 
the basis, the foundation upon which 
to work, she succeeded wonderfully in 
individualizing herself, in hiding her 
defects by emphasizing and beautify- 
ing them. 

This is contrary to the popular be- 
lief that one’s good points should be 
brought out—should be exaggerated, in 
other words—with the idea that they 
will rivet the attention and thus hide 
one’s defects. To a lesser degree this 
holds; but a celebrated couturier whose 
success is phenomenal, and who prob- 
ably dresses more stage and society folk 
than any one else, declares that “a 
woman who does not study her de- 
fects is hopeless,” and gives the follow- 
ing illuminating example of what can 
be done with one who utterly fails to 
realize her own possibilities : 

“A plain, drab-looking English- 
woman came to me not long ago, and 
said: ‘Please make me some dresses 
that will give me a little color, a little 
style.’ 

“Truly she did seem hopeless—she 
was so colorless. Her eyes—the feature 
that should control a woman’s clothes 
—were pale gray, and her hair pale 
sandy, while her figure was bad—thin, 
but not graceful. Even her skin seemed 
dull. I studied her for some time, and 
then promised to do my best. 

“You see, I realized after studying 
her that she was the type of woman 
who takes color from her surroundings. 
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She was a human chameleon. I de- 
cided that her seeming defects must be 
turned to assets. 

“T told her to give her gray and dull- 
brown dresses to the poor, for these 
colors were responsible practically for 
her indefinite and pale appearance. I 
created a new atmosphere for her. 

“Green and a rich blue are your 
colors,’ I told her. 

‘““*T cannot wear green,’ she said. ‘It 
will make me look sallow.’ 

“T placed her in front of a long mir- 
ror, took off her unbecoming brown 
hat, and draped her with soft green 
crape. Then I placed a large black 
velvet hat on her head, and lo! a beauty 
was made. All in a minute the pale- 
gray eyes turned green, and the pale, 
sandy hair showed the touches of gold 
that her former clothes had deadened. 
I had simply realized that green was 
the color needed to bring out these 
points. 

“Then I draped her with velvet of 
the beautiful French blue shade, and 
her eyes looked blue, and her skin 
looked clear and cameo white. This 
may read like a fairy tale, but it is only 
the true story of what clothes can do. 

“With her new clothes, and the fact 
that she had some degree of beauty, 
this woman’s manner and bearing also 
changed, and even if her friends did 
not think that she was beautiful, they 
decided that she must be, because she 
was so sure of herself.” 

These latter remarks bear out the 
glowing truth—to which we can all tes- 
tify—that the sense of being well 
dressed gives a feeling of inward tran- 
quillity that nothing else can bestow; it 
gives one courage, and puts one at ease 
with oneself and others. 

Now, after having become acquaint- 
ed with herself, a woman must note 
wherein she deviates from acknowl- 
edged form, whether she is above or 
below the average height, above or be- 
low the weight that should correspond 
with her height, whether her features 
are good or bad, what are her peculiar- 
ities of coloring and general contour. 
Thus a beautiful form consists of a 
small head, long neck, sloping shoul- 
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Le eee 4 
Every woman should study herself before the mirror. 


ders, flat back, round chest, and slen- 
der, tapering limbs; and if the fashion- 
able figure of the moment is desired 
hips and curves must be eschewed, for 
the clothes of to-day are designed to 
hide shape, but to suggest form; shape 
has become vulgar, while form is al- 
ways beautiful. If these facts are 
borne in mind it will at once be seen 
that anything that apparently shortens 
the neck, adds width or height to the 
shoulders, produces a round back, or 
flattens the chest must be avoided; and 
when these defects exist they must be 
carefully studied and made the most of. 

The high waistline so fashionable to- 
day should invariably be adopted by 
those who have very short legs or very 
long backs. Dumpy women must adopt 
unbroken lines ; they cannot wear yokes, 
checks or plaids, borders and the like. 
The Marie Antoinette fichu again in 
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vogue is admirably adapted for conceal- 
ing round shoulders and flat chests. 
Women who are thick and bulky can 
produce a slender effect by means of 
transparent draperies over a plain foun- 
dation, and so forth. 

The tall, slender woman has the 
whole world of dress at her feet to- 
day, as garments seem designed only 
for her type; but she, like all other 
women, must choose the colors that 
suit her particular’style. In the failure 
to do this gross errors are made. An 
easy solution of«this problem will be 
found in a great fundamental truth of 
nature, a truth already known to the 
earliest Egyptians—with whom the 
blending of colors was a high art—that 
every living thing attracts to itself those 
colors that harmonize with its being. 
This again means that one should dress 
in harmony with oneself. When this is 
understood it is impossible to choose 
a wrong color. Women who have 
learned to dress harmoniously do not 
permit themselves to “vibrate” outside 
of their own color scheme. This sim- 
plifies the question of dress tremen- 
dously, too. 

Now, having reached this point, one 
is ready to choose the models that are 
most becoming. Some years ago the 
Empire style was revived. As fashions 
in dress seem to change with exceeding 
rapidity, it was believed that this re- 
vival would not last ; but physicians and 
hygienists and physical culturists and 
all those who are interested in real 
beauty actually have had much to do 
with its survival, because the Empire 
is ideally suited to bring out all that 
is most beautiful, most alluring, in fem- 
ininity, while at the same time it makes 
hygienic dress an absolute necessity. 
When gowned a la Empire it is frankly 
impossible to wear the ridiculously long, 
heavily boned corsets with which 
women shackle themselves when other- 
wise garbed. 

This model is based on the dress of 
the ancient Greeks, and the world has 
never seen nobler apparel. All artists 
agree in acknowledging its permanent 
charm. Two famous beauties lived 
during the days of the Empire. The 
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celebrated painting of Queen Louise, 
as well as the many beautiful, but less 
known, paintings ot Madame Récamier, 
show the exquisite simplicity of these 
garments, while revealing to the utter- 
most the divinely feminine attributes of 
these peerless women. 

The effect of the Empire style can 
be produced by the simplest means; 
there can be no better way to study 
them than to experiment before a mir- 
ror with pieces of cloth arranged like 
the ancient chiton, which was the sim- 
plest of Greek garments. Before it was 
put on a band of lambskin an inch 
and a half wide was arranged to hold 
it. To imitate this, place the middle 
of a long ribbon at the middle of the 
back, bring forward the ends, cross 
them in front, pass over the shoulders, 
cross in the back, bring forward under 
the arms, and tie. Upon this slender 
line the chiton was pinned, leaving the 
arms free. Graceful draperies in ac- 
cordance with other Greek models can 
be added to this simple foundation. 

Women of to-day whose slenderness 
permits them to discard the corset al- 
together wear merely a Jersey girdle; 
it fits the skin, and is a modern ith- 
provement, perhaps, upon the lambskin 
of our Grecian ancestors. Those whose 
proportions would be too evident for 
beauty with only a girdle wear the 
beautiful new ‘pliable corset made of 
woven material in either silk or cotton. 
It consists of the girdle with an added 
portion over the hips, and its beauty lies 
in the untrammeled movements of the 
body that this unboned, resilient gar- 
ment permits. 

In both instances the bust is uncon- 
fined. Now, very few women possess 
breasts of such firmness that they can 
affect this mode with impunity. Flabby 
muscles are unsightly, and soft breasts 
are abhorrent to most women, so the 
brassiére is having a great vogue. The 
brassiére may be termed a compromise 
between the ancient lambskin and the 
modern girdle; at any rate, it is de- 
signed to support the bust, and should 
unquestionably be adopted by every 
woman whose bust does not equal in 
beauty that of the Venus de Milo. 


(Continued on fourth page following.) 











Repealing the Law of Self-Preservation. 
LEWIS B. JONES. 


TWAS in the days of the sixteen-to- 
one controversy. 

Bill Smith, of Kinney’s Corners, was in 
ardent political argumentation with Silas 
Heck, of that same metropolis. Silas was 
a Republican, as his father and grand- 
father had been before him. For similar 
reasons Bill was a Democrat. Silas, by 
reason of his being a politician of some 
note—he had been pathmaster for three 
terms—occupied the split-bottom relic of a 
chair in Jay Booth’s grocery store. Jay 
was also postmaster, school trustee, and 
carried a full line of calicos. Bill Smith 
sat on the counter and kicked his heels 
against the broken pine panel. Both were 
engaged in the work of saving their coun- 
try. The free-silver doctrine was being 
discussed with more heat than intelligence. 

“It’s no use,” said Silas, “silver is wuth 
what it’s wuth, and you can't legislate it 
into no other valey.” 

Bill kicked the pine panel in impatience: 
“All you’ve got to do is to pass a law put- 
tin’ the ratier at sixteen to one, and it’s 
done.” 

“No such thing,” retorted Silas, with a 
resounding whack on the top of an empty 
cracker barrel; “Congress can’t legislate a 
price on nuthin’—the price of silver is 
regelated by the law of supply and de- 
mand.” 

For a moment Bill was nonplused; his 
boots ceased to beat the broken panel— 
and then he came back: “The law of sup- 
ply and demand, eh! I know about that 
law, and Bryan’s goin’ to have it re- 
pealed.” 

Similarly, to-day, some people think that 
if he be sufficiently hedged in and bound 
down by legislative enactment, the retail 
storekeeper will do business without 
profit. But he won’t until the law of self- 
preservation is repealed. He will obey 
the first law of nature, will fight for ex- 
istence, and in the fighting will first in- 
jure himself, then the manufacturer 
whose goods he sells, and lastly, but worst 
of all, the consumer. 

Price regulation by the manufacturer 
helps to steady the retailer, gives con- 
fidence to the buyer. Under such system 
the consumer knows beforehand the le- 
gitimate value of the article to be pur- 
chased. He knows that he can safely 


send his small boy to the store to make a 
purchase. He knows that there is to be a 
square deal. 

“But,” queries the unthinking consumer, 
“if the storekeeper cuts a price on a cer- 
tain standard article that I require, why 
am I not a gainer to just the amount of 
that cut?” 

He is—for a minute—but not in the 
long run. 

It costs the merchant a certain amount 
to do business. Rent, and clerk hire, and 
delivery wagons, and taxes, and insur- 
ance, and bad accounts must all be reck- 
oned with. His average percentage of 
profit must be larger than the percentage 
of cost of doing business, or the sheriff 
man will get him. 

It is obvious, then, that if one article is 
sold at less than this profit, that some 
other article must fetch an abnormally 
high profit to bring up the average—and 
that’s where the shoddy goods get in their 
deadly work. The people pay in the end. 
It can’t be otherwise. They get the goods 
and the store service, good or bad as the 
case may be. Both represent a value 
which must be paid for by the consumer, 
and fair play is promoted by the sale of 
goods at standard prices. 

And right here the consumer need have 
no fear about the manufacturer planning 
too big a profit for the dealer. The manu- 
facturer knows about what it costs the re- 
tailer in his line to do business; he wants 
a wide sale of his goods, and therefore 
wants them sold at a low price, quality 
considered. With an article, therefore, 
on which he regulates the resale price, he 
figures to give the retailer only profit 
enough to insure his activity in pushing 
the sale of the goods. Beyond a certain 
reasonable point, more profit to the dealer 
would mean too high a retail price—a 
price that would not induce trade, but 
would invite and favor competition from 
other similar articles, therefore less sales 
and less profit. Fixed retail prices mean, 
not a higher cost to the consumer, but a 
more uniform profit to the merchant. 
They mean that he is not handling one 
class of goods at a loss and another class 
at a hundred per cent profit. 

And here is the worst of it. The sen- 
sationalist, the price cutter—invariably 
selects the goods of the highest character 
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inating position in the market, it is true, 


to use as advertising bait. He piratically 
seizes a trade-marked article of known 
value and prestige, and offers it at times 
even below cost, thus trying to attract at- 
tention and give the impression that all 
his wares are sold at similarly low prices. 
Usually he is “just out” of the cut-price 
wares within a féw minutes after the sale 
has begun, but has something “just as 
good,” on which he is making a profit— 
very likely an unreasonable profit. 

Such killing of trade-mark values is the 
unfairest of unfair competition. It is 
mercantile murder in the first degree. The 
public, not knowing the inside facts, 
comes to look with disfavor on the article 
that has been cut. Other stores can no 
longer sell.it at its real value, and so, not 
being able to make a profit, cease handling 
it. The public is inconvenienced, perhaps 
deprived entirely of a good article ; the 
manufacturer is robbed of a clean, legiti- 
mate business. Meantime the price slasher 
is looking for some other article which he 
can prostitute to his base uses and rob 
of its fair name. 

A prominent manufacturer recently put 
up a test vote on the subject of price 
regulation to his dealer customers. Some- 
thing over ninety-eight per cent were in 
favor of it; from among the small num- 
ber of dissenters came this thought: “We 
object to price regulation and to the pub- 
lishing of list prices of the goods by the 
manufacturers because it not only pre- 
vents us from cutting prices, but prevents 
us from raising prices.” 

Price regulation is the salvation of the 
small merchant, and of the small manu- 
facturer of products of genuine quality. 
It enables the one to compete with the 
department store, the chain store, and the 
mail-order house. It enables the other to 
compete with the large combinations of 

capital. It puts competition above a mere 
competition in price—recognizes service 
in the store and quality in the goods. 

Straight thinking will make it clear to 
any one that the regulation of the resale 
price by the manufacturer of such goods 
as have a trade name or trade mark by 
which they can be identified can work in- 
jury to no one. 

As the Honorable Louis Brandeis put it, 
in substance, in a recent address, this 
question of price maintenance on trade- 
marked articles is quite apart from a ques- 
tion of monopoly. It, indeed, gives the 


small manufacturer opportunity to exploit 
his goods against suppressive monopoly. 
Some price-regulated goods hold a dom- 


but such domination comes from their 
quality and from good merchandizing 
methods, rather than from a lack of com- 
petition. Healthy competition is that 
competition in which one manufacturer 
tries to get business away from another by 
making a superior product. Anybody can 
cut prices; it takes brains to outstrip a 
rival in a race for a supremacy that is 
based on quality. 

When there is no longer an incentive 
to the manufacturer to improve his 
product with hope of reward, when the 
price slasher can ruin every good name, 
then, indeed, the end of human endeavor 
will be in sight. Business will have lost 
its flavor, and confidence will have been 
destroyed. 

The whole scheme of price regulation 
by the manufacturer is self-regulative. 
Competition from similar goods, and the 
real value of the goods to the public, auto- 
matically keeps the prices where they be- 
long. If the Johnson socks—they call ’em 
hose in the ads —are price protected at 
fifty cents the pair, and Smithson socks 
are price protected at twenty-five cents 
the pair, the Smithson people will get the 
business, unless the Johnson people are 
giving double the value. Price can only 
be maintained at a point that is warranted 
by the value of the product, but it can be 
kept uniform unless a misunderstanding 
of conditions causes legislators to make it 
impossible. 

New Jersey has recently taken a step 
in the right direction. It now has a law 
under which any merchant who discrim- 
inates against trade-marked goods by de- 
preciating the value of such goods in the 
public mind, or by price inducement, be- 
comes liable at a suit of the maker of such 
trade-marked goods for damages, to be 
made threefold at the discretion of the 
court, provided the goods carry notice 
prohibiting such practice, and excepting a 
receiver’s sale, or sale by a concern going 
out of business. This is legislation which 
other States would do well to follow. It’s 
a progressive step that will help to 
strangle unfair competition, protect the 
buyer, and make for honest goods at hon- 
est prices. 

The people must pay—but let them pay 
neither too little nor too much. Above 
all, they should be protected from the man 
who would hoodwink them by offering 
gold dollars at ninety cents. The shell 
game has no place in honest merchandiz- 
ing. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 
BUILDINGS 
OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY THE |. CG. S. 








That sounds queer, doesn’t it? 





not merely salaries—but your salary. 






occupies three large buildings, covering seven 
acres of floor space, and employs 3000 trained 
people, all of whom have one object in view— 
to make it easy for you and all poorly-paid 
men to earn more. Truly then—the business 
of this place is to raise salaries. 

Every month an average of 4001. C. S. 
students voluntarily report increased salaries. 
In 1912 over 5000 students so reported. These 
students live in every section. Right in their 
own homes, at their present work, the I. C. S. 
goes to them, trains them to advance in their 
chosen line, or to profitably change to a more 
congenial occupation. 

The same opportunity now knocks at your 
door. What are you going to do with it? Are 
you going to lock the door in its face and lag 
along at the same old wages, or are you going 
to open the door and give the C. S. 
chance to show you? Perhaps you don't 
see how, but the I. C. S. does. Us is its 
business—to raise your salary. The I. C.S. 
has been raising salaries for over 21 years. 

Here is all you have to do. From the list in 
the attached coupon select the position you 

refer, and mark and mail the coupon today. 
t costs you nothing but the stamp to learn 
how the 1. C. S. can raise your salary. 
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The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 


And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to raise 


Baplain, p.- ty 








To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, owns and 






|” INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wireman 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 


re 
BuildingContractor 
Architeetural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 


Civil Service 
Seon Clerk 


St raphy&Typewrit 
Windo Bey 
on ‘Card W 


Industrial Designing 
———a Law 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Givif Engines og 
Civi 


— Aibdes a ricbinenh 


unning 
Teacher 

English Branches 
Good English for EveryOne 
Agriculture 
Poultry Farming 





etal Mining Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
motive Fireman pines Sheet Metal Worker 
StationaryEnginee: Navigation Spanish 
Textile M Languag French 
3a8 Engines Chemist German 











Name 
Present Occupation 


Street and No. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHES 


We have already felt in the air signs 
of the modern Venus. In the adoption 
by the rising generation of these uncon- 
fining garments lies the hope of the fu- 
ture woman, for assuredly the girl who 
is unfettered, unrestrained by the tor- 
turous apparel—steels, bustles, hoops, 
and what not—with which women dis- 
torted their forms during the past half 
century has an opportunity to develop 
firmness of contour, a delightful aban- 
don that can evolve only in perfect 
freedom, a sense of her own value, and 
therefore a self-possession and a de- 
lightful charm that will make the com- 
ing girl far outrival the famous women 
of classic art. For grace of motion is 
a finer quality than faultless propor- 
tions alone; a marble statue may be ex- 
quisite in form, but it cannot compare 
with a living, elastic, spirited woman. 

The scope of this article is all too 
narrow for even a résumé of so limit- 
less a subject as that of clothes; the 
object here has been merely to call at- 
tention to the truth that every woman 
has the power to beautify herself 
through the medium of well-selected, 
harmonious raiment. Simplicity, per- 
fect grooming, and fitness constitute the 
triad upon which beauty in dress is 
built. 

Note: A list of “Aids to Beauty in 
Dress” will be furnished all readers 
who wish such help. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A. R.—I would refer you to an article 
on “Foot Troubles,’ published in the Sep- 
tember, 1911, number of this magazine. The 
physical-culture dancing exercises given in 
“Dancing for Youth, Health, and Beauty,” 
in the July number, not only specifically 
strengthen weak ankles, but develop grace, 
poise, and ease of motion. Braces are bad, 
but ankle supports built in the shoes by an 
anatomical bootmaker are helpful. Nothing, 
however, will strength the ankles but exer- 
cise. 


Tampa, Fra.—I am very glad you brought 
up the matter. 
cannot make her own creams and _ lotions 
successfully. Many of the formulas given 


in this department are not even made cor- 
rectly by graduate druggists—for not every 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


or coins. 


It is true that every one. 


druggist is a successful pharmacist or chem- 
ist, just as not every woman is a successful 
cook. Some women never learn to cook 
well; some pharmacists never do good pre- 
scription work. It is probably a matter of 
individual aptitude. We cannot all excel 
along the same lines. The secret of making 
face creams is to heat the fats and oils slowly 
over a water bath; a double boiler answers 
nicely. The mass is then beaten continu- 
ously, while the other ingredients are incor- 
porated. It must be remembered that fats 
and oils are not always of the same consist- 
ency, and that they vary in different parts 
of the country; therefore some judgment 
must be used. If the cream is too thin or 
soft, it should be kept over the heat until 
it is reduced to a heavier mass; adding 
more wax will also help to make it stiffer. 


Hempsteap.—I think as you do that an 
antiseptic cologne is of great value in a sick 
room. It is also highly beneficial to all 
those who are below par, because it is stimu- 
lating and refreshing besides being antiseptic. 
Among the various formulas offered under 
this name, the following is the best one: 


Oil OF BERBAIOE 66 cise sec dscedss 1% drams 
OU OR OFANME isi6i 66655 ese e808e 15 minims 
Oil: OF POSEMATY : 6506 cessese ceca I5 minims 
URANO! “csresdeeeessc scar ewes 30 minims 
OTH! BROCE: 65.6.5 o0c.60 8 veicses 10 grains 
Tincture of Siam benzoin ....... 2 drams 
PRICOMOL “is, ss’ siokh cite sew ruses siesie 22 ounces 
| en ere nae a IO ounces 

Dissolve the oils, eucalyptol, and bormyl 
acetate in the alcohol; add the tincture, then 
the water gradually with agitation. Set aside 
for a few days or weeks and filter. Bormyl 


acetate is the odorous principle of oil of pine, 
but it is now made synthetically from bor- 
meol. It is about twenty times as strong as 
oil of pine. The cologne may be sprayed 
around the room, inhaled into the lungs 
through the nostrils, or applied externally 
on clothes, 


Miss Mary.—Water for toilet use can be 
softened with ammonia and borax. Per- 
fumed ammonia water is a very elegant 
preparation for this purpose. You will find 
the following one very satisfactory: 


Ammonia water, 10 per cent .... 8 ounces 
MGEGEN SSOAD: (i:a's 0550-0 ols ¥-0:475:518;0 ss0.018 4 ounces 
IO TAGIE. 3.0 5 s0b-54-o sivosw ce eeronie s 2% drams 
ROY. oe Si ccs yisec cases sine se 15 minims 
Ol) OL EQSEINORY 6 6505 ve05-<0.0oss.s 15 minims 
MOTE GE WENBEME ass «0:6 96-0 4.0 04.05 08% 75 minims 
Distilled water to make ......... 32 ounces 


Dissolve the soap in a pint of the water 
by the aid of heat; allow to cool; add the 
ammonia water and the oils; mix by agita- 
tion; then incorporate the acid and the re- 
mainder of the water. A teaspoonful is 
added to a basin of water for the face. 
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34 Folding Pocket 
KODAK 





Pictures, 


Post Card Size, 


(3% x 5% inches) 


Price, 


$20. 


So capable as to meet the requirements of the 
expert—So simple as to fit the needs of the novice. 


The high grade rapid rectilinear lens permits snap shots up to a hundredth of a 
second. ‘The automatic focusing lock is quickly set for any distance from 6 feet to 
100, Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, automatic speeds 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 second 
—also operates for time and bulb exposures—loads in daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges, and an indicator registers each exposure as made. Kodak simplicity, 


quality and efficiency all the way. 
Kodak catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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Obsolete Ideas. 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 








This is a time when many car makers are 


closing out old designs. 


And a time to watch 


out for passing features in the car you buy. 


New Things 


These are some of the com- 
ing features. The leading 
cars have already adopted 
them. Reo the Fifth now 
has all of them. 

The time is fast coming 
when cars can’t be sold with- 
out most of these features in 
them. And the lack today 
marks a passing type of car. 


Left-side drive. 
One-rod control. 
Oversize tires. 
Electric lights. 
Set-in dash lights. 
Roller bearings. 
Vast overcapacity. 


Left-side drive has come, 
in leading cars, to place the 
driver close to the cars he 
passes. In Europe, the laws 
couipel this. 

Over-tired cars have come 
into vogue to lower cost of 
upkeep. Small tires, while 
cheaper, cost the user vastly 
more for upkeep. 

Electric lights and set-in 
dash lights are marks of mod- 
ernness. The old projecting 
oil lamps are fast going out. 

Roller bearings cost five 
times as much as common 
ball bearings. But in Reo 
the Fifth we use 15 of them 
because they do not break. 


Overcapacity means big 





So Ss met 








Reo the Fifth Roadster 











margins of safety. In Reo the 
Fifth every driving part must 
meet the tests for a 45-horse- 
power engine. 


Rod Control 


We have also come, before 
our rivals, to single-rod con- 
trol. We have no levers, side 
or center, to block the driver’s 
way. Entrance in front, from 
either side, is entirely clear. 


All the gear shifting is done 
by a single rod, between the 
two front seats. It is done by 
moving this rod only three 
inches in each of four direc- 
tions. Both brakes are oper- 
ated by foot pedals. 


One of the greatest improve- 
ments ever made in a car is 
this simple rod control. 


Note that Reo the Fifth con- 
tains today about every new 
feature in sight. It is con- 
stantly kept up-to-date. In 
most new ideas men have al- 
ways found it months in ad- 
vance of its rivals. When- 
ever you buy it you get in the 
Reo the very latest type of car. 
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There are other things in 
Reo the Fifth to which future 


cars must come. 


One is, steel made to for- 
mula and analyzed twice to 
make sure of the requisite 
strength. 

Another is gears accurately 
tested for 75,000 pounds per 
tooth. Springs tested for 
100,000 vibrations. 

Makers must use more drop 
forgings to avoid risk of flaws. 
In Reo the Fifth we use 190. 
They must use a _ doubly- 
heated carburetor—a _ higher- 
test magneto. 

They must build slowly and 
carefully, test every part, 
grind parts to utter exactness. 
All the extra cost is many 
fold repaid. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


Such things are expected 
But the 


Reo price shows that these 


in costly cars. 


precautions need not be ex- 
pensive. 

And they are essential to 
proper endurance, to low cost 
of upkeep, to safety. 

A car without them may 
seem as good for a little time. 
But no such car can keep its 
newness, year after year, like 


the Reo. 





These are all things to 
which I’ve come after 26 years 
of car building. 

I make sure that each car 
is a perfect car, without weak- 


nesses or flaws. It is built 


_ features. 


Come 





exactly as though I built it 
for inyself. 
Such 


common in the years to come, 


cars will be more 
for buyers have learned to 
demand them, But none can 
ever go further in these 
respects than Reo the Fifth 
goes today. 

New features will come, and 
we shall adopt them, as we 
But 


a better-built car will never 


are doing all the time. 


come. You may be sure of 


that. 


A thousand dealers sell Reo 
the Fifth with all these modern 
You can see the car 
anywhere. If you don’t know 
the nearest dealer, write or 
wire for address. 


General Sales Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 






rings 
Demountable 
Rims 


Three Electric 
Lights 


45 Miles 
per Hour 


er eee 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,095 









Made with Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
5 and 2 windshield, Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all 
Passenger for $100 extra (list price $170). 

Bodies Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. (205) 
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Genuine DT AMONDS Ditect zor, $720: 
YOU can take advantage of this WORLD'S LOWEST PRICE! $e, 2 


- y" 5 
wh 4 a opiate 14K solid gold mounting—at our expense, without obligation to buy! -Examine, test, compare with $750 per 
ON NY A a carat diamonds; see how we save you over $50 per carat—35%! We import direct to you from the Amster- } 
jay dam Cutters; we pay cash to secure bargain values; enormous sales reaching every community require us 
Se eanteed to add only the barest, smallest profit! Our cash methods wipe out losses. The expenses of our mai: 
A i IN ¢ ASH business are a fraction of the cost to ne astore! Thus we can Loree you Genuine, perfect cut, 
| : Bae | $97. 50 per carat; Mm» besides give you the most 
e 

Our Money Back Raaaahes is Absolute Protection—it’s a Poon legal con- 
tract to refund the full price in cash less 10% any time within 2 years; allows you to 
exchange any diamond _ oy + full price, any time! Certifies the true carat weighs, 
Quality and Value: mak: or loss i ible; insures full ésvess- 
ment-value and pr the sng aptictoction! ww 

any apy wheay-oreely ty odoin , Tells you how to judge 


diamond-values; how to buy d our importer's price, J ro - ie 
f y 4 a } 
BascH 

















$07.50 per carat, our wonderful Money Back G o 
illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. etc. Write or mail coupon NOW! 
BASCH importers, Dept. Street, Chicago, Illi 





Conran. sre 8 cwcnve Serie 














oo Ro sign of the 
Nyal Drug Store 


NYAL’S 
Face Cream 


For freckles, tan and sunburn. A 
delightful toilet luxury. 25c and 50c. 
Sold only by Nyal druggists. 
There are 15,000 of the best druggists in 
America selling Nyal’s Face Cream, There’s 
one of these druggists right near you. 

For your complexion's sake use Nyal’s Face Cream, 


New York & London Drug Co. Inc. 


8 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
35 Snow Hill, shettieen, Linton, Eng. Walkerville, Ont.,Canada 























DRY WAX APPLICATION 
= A FRENCH DISCOVERY. ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 


Heals by drawing out poison. Retaining 
heat for many hours makes it ideal for 
pleurisy, rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, 
boils, carbuncles, burns. Produces healing 
in one-half the time of other remedies. 
Used in French Army and Navy and in 
our best hospitals. Outfit, consisting of a 
can of Thermozine, with proper acces- 
sories, $1.00 prepaid. 
SOLD ONLY BY THE 
- MANUFACTURERS . 
| PASTEUR CHEMICAL CO0., 
98 Beekman Street, 
New York City 

















and Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HILMALYA, the _ valuable 
remedy for Hay Fever and 
Asthma, We have hundreds 
of reliable testimonials show- 
ing positive and permanent 
cures to persons who 
have suffered for years 
after other remedies 
and change of climate 
had failed. 


Write today to 
the 


HIMALYA CO. 
310,Howard St., 
Detroit, Mich, 



































$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or 
straight hair, Send lock of and I will mail a 22-inch, short stem, 

fine human hair mart tomatch. A big bargain. Remit $2 in ten days 

im orsell3and GET yey SWITCH FREE. Extrashades a little more. 

nclose 5c pos y for free ogee A book of latest ge 

hair dressing, ~_ ede ariiches, faves 

special bargains in 






AGENTS WAN 
MEN AGENTS WANTED. 
ANNA AVERS, Dept.B211 220 S. State $t., Chicage 
























Cs) N te) Buying a good diamond is like 
20% DOW 1 0% A MONTH opening a bank account. We 
make it easy for you to buy a watch or diamond on our easyterms._ Express charges prepaid. Wear it 
while paying-ng ig pocurity required. We trust any honest person. We use California gol and can save 


d fi - 
tifal iluenstcd Catalog FREE. BRILLIANT JEWELRY CO., ccv‘rninsiscs’ chuironmia 
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Deal Gently 
With That Corn 


Don’t pare it. That's but temporary. 
And a slip of the blade often leads to 
infection. 

Don’t apply liquids. They often cause 
soreness. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster, and the corn 
pain stops at once. Then a wonderful 
wax—the B&B wax—gently loosens the 
corn. In 48 hours the entire corn comes out. 

Not the slightest discomfort. Onesimply 
forgets the corn. 

This invention makes it folly to have 
corns. A million corns monthly are now 
being removed by it 

Stop and think of that. 

Why suffer from corns—why pamper 
them — when 15 cents will end them. 








Ain the picture is the soft B& B wax. It 
loosens the corn. 

B stops the pain and keeps the wax from 
spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to 
be comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Uses 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. They 
afford the purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of pre- 
serving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp and hair. For 
torturing eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, inflammations and chafings 
of infants, children and adults 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are most effective. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S, W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 

aa"Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61144 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes July 7th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers, 
500% profit. Protected territory.United 
Mfg. Co., 1039 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
bevome sales managers for our 
zoods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
its. Particulars and samples free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thonsands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-23. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
We have paid thousands of dollars to 
song writers—send us your poems or 
melodies, Acceptance guaranteed if 
available by largest, most successful 
concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your 
name and pay 50 per cent if success- 
ful. Hundreds of delichted clients. 
Write to-day for Big Magazine, 
Beautiful Illustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free, 
Dugdale Co., 256 Dugdale Bldg., 
Washington D.C. 


Patents and Lawyers—Continued. 


IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for atents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 








Music and Song Poems 


SONG Writers. I’ve paid thousands 
in royalties. Send me your poems or 
melodies for acceptance or write for 
free booklet. Will pay you 50% 
royalty. Est. 16 years. John T. Hall, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
ounce for New Illus’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $100 
Paid for Dime 18948. Mint; $8 for 
certain 1853 Quarters, etc. Many 
valuable coins in circulation. We pay 
highest cash premium on coins and 
bills to 1912. Send stamp for large I- 
lustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Texas. 








SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
words or music. Big money in success- 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub. Co., 615 G, Washington, D. C. 


SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs,Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W, 42d St., N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SONG 
Poems. I’ll write the music, copy- 
right in your name, publish and pay 
you 50% of the profits. Success means 
thonsands. Particulars free. Est: h- 
lished 15 years. C. L. Partee. 809 
Astor Theatre Bldg., New York. 














SELL hosiery; guaranteed against 
holes or new hose free; build a per- 
manent trade; big profits; experience 
unnecessary. International Mills, 
Dept. A, West Phila., Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED; best paying 
agency proposition in U.S.; assures 
you $1500 yearly; inexperienced 
taught how to make $75 to $200 
monthly; let us show you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 15 Bar St., Canton, O. 





$1.200 COLD CASH—MADE, 
PAID, BANKED IN 30 days by 
Stoneman; $15,000 to date. Join our 
famous $1,000 class, which absolutely 
insures $1,000 per man, Be county. 
Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 in 14 
days. Schleicher, a minister, $195 
first twelve hours after appointment. 
Ten inexperienced men _ divided 
$40,000 within 18 months. Strange 
invention startles world. Agents 
amazed. Think what this invention 
does: Gives every home a bathroom 
with hot and cold running water for 
$6. Abolishes plumbing, water- 
works. Self-heating. No wonder 
Hart sold 16 in 3 hours—$5,000 alto- 
gether; Lodewick 17 first day. Credit 
given—Come now—Investigate. Pos- 
tal will do. Exclusive sale—requires 
quick action but means $1. and 
more for you. Allen Mfg. Co., 3702 
Allen Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





ee selling old worn 
outlines. Something new—Good for 
$50 a week and more. Write for our 

roposition to exclusive agents. ° 
2 Shuh, Sales Megr., 1710 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati, O. 





YOU Get a Government Job. “Pull” 
unnecessary. Thousands of appoint- 
ments coming. List free. Franklin 


Institute Dep’t P 7 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 





Legal Advice 


ANY LAW QUESTION ANSWER- 
ED FOR $1. Expert lawyers explain 
any local, state, federal, criminal, 
civil or marriage law by mail. Write 
facts plainly and send $1 with each 
question. Summers Mail Law Service, 
1431 H Broadway, N. Y. City. 





SONG WRITERS—why give your 
rofits to the Publisher? Join our 
eague and publish your own songs. 
Melodies and lyrics written. Writer's 
Publishing League, Inc., 1416 Broad- 
way, Ey 


SONGS! POEMS! Don’t waste your 
money, write for the best levitimate 
proposition ever offered. J. E. Minnick 
Co., Inc., 49M W. 28th St., New York. 








Motion Picture Plays 


LEARN to Write Photoplays and 
make big money. Producers pay from 
$25 to $100 each. Easily learned. Great 
demand. Ours the only school whose 
instructor is a Successful Photoplay- 
wright. Catalog free. Authors’ Motion 
Picture School, Box 130J, Chicago, Ill. 


WRITE Moving Picture plays; $10 
to $100 each; all or spare time; experi- 
ence unnecessary; details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 210 Cincinnati, O. 











Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 
Highest references. Best re- 


sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








COMPOSERS! SONG POEM WRIT: 
ERS! Letushelp you. If you have 
ever aspired to be a successful song 
writer or composer, this is your op- 
portunity. We offer nothing but our 

elp. Getting a start is the one secret 
to success. Without the right kird of 
advice and help, it is a hard. tiring 
road to travel. Yet, there may be just 
one thing you need to put you on the 
road to future success. ye realize 
that there is so much good music and 
so many fine songs throughout this 
country that the public is not getting 
the benefit of. « want to open up 
this field for the rising composers. 
Send us your MMS. and song poems 
and we will return them with our free 
criticism and advice. We invite you 
to write for any information desired. 
Helm Arranging Bureau, Dept. 600, 
145 West 45th Street, New York. 





SONG POEMS WANTED. We have 
paid thousands of dollars to song 
writers—send us your poems or melo- 
dies. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available by largest, most successful 
concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your 
name and pay 50 per cent if success- 
ful. Hundreds of delighted clients. 

te to-day for big Magazine, Beau- 
tiful Illustrated Book and examina- 
tion of your work—All Free. Dugdale 
sw a Dugdale Bldg., Washington, 
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This Girl Was Born With 
Club Feet 


Gertrude Snyder, thirteen 
years old, daughter of Robert 
Snyder of Natrona, Pa., was 
born with Club Feet and was 
brought to this Sanitarium in 
May, 1911. The position of her 
feet at that time is shown in 
t the left picture, while the posi- 









tion and condition of her feet 
at the present time, after 
treatment at this Sanitarium, 
is shown in picture on right. 
The Correction was made 
without Chloroform, Ether 
or any General Anaesthetic. 
Plaster Paris was not used. 
Write Mr. Snyder about this 
for he will be glad to tell you 
of his experience. The 


x L.C. McLain * 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


is a private institution, devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled’ and deformed conditions, 
especially of children and young adults 

Write us freely regarding Club Feet, Spinal 
Disease or Deformities, Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc. 
and we will send you descriptive literature and 
advise you fully. Ex-patients as references 
everywhere. 


The L. C. McLain Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 























DELATONE 


i Removes Hair or Fuzz from Face, 
Neck or Arms 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific 
preparation, in powder form, for the quick 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how 
thick or stubborn they may be. A paste is 
‘made with some Delatone and water, then 
oy spread on hairy surface. After two or 
2 three minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 
have vanished. When the skin is washed 
it will be found to be white, firm and hairless. Delatone is used 
by thousands of people and is highly recommended by Mrs. 
Mae Martin, the authority on “Beauty.” 
Druggists seli Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed toany address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. AL—Chicago 




















SPECIAL 
VALUES 


o Fines nont nt aual- 

fon SPbriianey. pki mace 
in our anes as 7 aan 

rong ring + 14k solid gold. 























Send for Free Catalog, telling all about our Easy Credit Plan. 
Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, itches, Jewelry, ete., at 
or express office, all charges pre f entirely satisfactory 
—- ages 3 a price vant oP tt it. ‘and and divide bal balance into 8 geal 

‘or Catalog 
RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
END WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
BROS & CO. i358 CHISAGS, a, ro, on RIND! 

Thousands of beautiful women thank 
Dr. James P. Campbell’s Complexion Wafers 
graceful figure, and good health. 

If your complexion needs improve- 
tired, orin any respect not at your very 
best try Dr. Campbell’s Wafers to-day. 
years with more than satisfactory re- 
sults, as countless testimonials prove. 
cover, on receipt of price from— 

RICHARD FINK CO., Dept.54, 415 Broadway, New York City 


bargain prices. Select anything desired, have it sent to your home 
7 & 
OF rT is” Dept. C 884, 108 N. State St. 
o is 
for their clear beautiful skin, their 
ment, if you are weak, nervous, thin, 
Used by men and women for over 28 
$1.00 per box, sent by mail in plain 
(Send 10 cents stamps for Sample box.) 








For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla,, 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Me. 

Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Neb, 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 

Des Moines, Ia, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio, Seattle, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Manchester, N, H. Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Greensboro, N.C. Salt Lake City, Utah, 

‘ash, 





Winnepeg, Manitoba, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
Puebla, Mexico, 

London, England, 
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TRIAL BOTTLE 
2o 4 
You have never seen 


° °' ° 
anything like this before 
The fragrance of thousands of blos- 
soms in a vial 2 inches high. The 
most exquisite perfume science 
ever produced. Not diluted with 
alcohol. 








Flower Drops 


$1.50 at dealers or by mail. Send check, 
stamps, money order. 3 odors: Lily of the 
Valley, Rose, Violet. Money back if not 
pleased. Send 20c, silver or stamps for 
miniature bottle with long glass stopper. 
Please mention name of dealer. Address 


Paul Rieger, 169 1st St.,San Francisco 
Maker of High Grade Perfumes 
BAT Sa BOITLE Paris 








Naw York San Francisco 











S Beauty For 
BA PAL tele 


Justa little touch of CARMEN enhances 
the lovely, youthful complexion nature 
gave you. It will not ‘“‘show powder” 
or rub off until removed. 


CARMEN ‘“?owsER” 


Quitedifferent from all others. Harm- 
less, pure, fine, will not injure most 
sensitive skin—but rather benefits. 
Fascinating enduring fragrance. 
White, Flesh, Cream, Pink. 
Toilet size, 50c everywhere. 


Stafford-Miller Co. 
547 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
















Carmen 


“ee 99 i” hey ou to use again the clothes 
FATOFF laid away as “loo Small!” 
FAT POSITIVELY REDUCED 
by the safe, sure, simple, external “FATOFF” 

home treatment. 

It’sasimple treatment, oe may be used 
by yourself in your own hon 

There is positively NO E X ERCISING, NO 
ae Sy ee t+ NO MEDICINE 

FATOFF” makes fat fade away from all 

parts wherever it is applied. It reduces the 
waist line, double chin, fat hipsand fat necks. 
It keeps the skin smooth and youthful, the 
flesh firm and healthy and you may always 
have a slender and graceful figure. 

OFF” is recommended by doctors, 
nurses, saeaty leaders, actresses, actors and 
business men and women who have used it 
because it is the only product which gives re- 
lief from the burden of fat. 

*ATOFF” is an all American product, and 
complies with all government requirements. 
FATOFF” FOR DOUBLE C HIN (a chin re- 
ducing wonder.) Pint size, $1.50. “FATOFF,” 
quart. size, $2.50. 
FF” is sold by R. H. Macy & Co., te 
i phi Gimbels, Siegel-Cooper, and Abraham & 
Straus, James McCreery’s stores, H. P. Gulpin, The Lig- 
gett stores and leading dealers throughout the world, or 
M. S. BORDEN co., Mfrs., 69 Warren 8t., New York 
Send for booklet “‘A-4. Gives full particulars of actual results. 
Sideh Gros ta vinden, eae’ envelope. 














Write Right 
This Vacation 


A little advice, girls and married 
girls, before you start on “‘that’’ 
vacation this year. You will often 
want to write home or scribble 
short notes. Don’t borrow a pen, 
or take a chance on the general 
utility pen you find on the writing- 
room table. . It isn’t a pleasant 
thing to use a pen that almost any 
minute is apt to distribute a few 
extra figures in the pattern of that 
dandy little frock you are so proud 
of. It may be amusing to throw 
these blots on paper and produce 
queer-shaped animals, but they are 
not properly appreciated on a 
dainty gown. 


Send us two dollars and we will 
mail to you, postpaid, our special 
“Merit Fountain Pen,” made es- 
pecially for ladies. Slender, neat 
and absolutely guaranteed for one 
year not to leak or throw those 
disagreeable blots. Made of finest 
Para rubber, three plain 14-K gold 
bands, fitted with Automatic Back 
Flow Feed, insuring against leak- 
age. The pen is of 14-K gold, 
tipped with hardest of Russian 
Iridium, the most expensive metal 
known. 


We send you a special written 
guarantee with each pen. And 
more than that, if the pen isn’t 
entirely satisfactory in every way, 
send it back within ten days, and 
we will gladly—no, not gladly— 
but we will, anyway, return your 
money at once. Better still, don’t 
wait for your vacation, send two 
dollars now, and by vacation time 
you wouldn’t part with it for 
double the price. 


THE COTTIER CO. 


I Bank Buildi 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Real Hair Grower 


ound at Last! 


Crystolis “Grows Hair In Thirty Days,” Stops Falling Hair And 
Dandruff, Makes Hair Soft, Glossy And Beautiful. 


READ OUR GUARANTEE—$1000 IF WE FAIL. 
MAIL, COUPON TODAY 


Here's good news at last for men and women tolis my head was covered with a thick growth of 
whose hair is falling, who are growing bald and hair of natural color. No more itching, no more 
xray, whose scalps are covered with dandruff that falling hair, no more dandruff.’ 
nothing seems to keep away and whose heads itch Dr. J. Hill, Indiana, writes :—“Your remedy has 
like mad. grown hair on my head which was shiny and bald 



































Good news even for those who imagine them- for 40 years.” 
selves hopelessly and incurably bald or who suffer Miss Harris, Kansas, writes :—‘After several 
from hair or scalp trouble of any kind. applications of Crystolis my head stopped itching, 
Ve have secured the sole American rights for the dandruff disappeared, my hair stoppe d falling 
the great Fmglish discovery, Crystolis, the new and new hair came in all over my head. 
bowed remedy that in Europe has been awarded We don't care whether you are bothered with 
Gold Medals at the big Paris and Brussels Expo- falling hair, prematurely gray hair, matted hair 
sitions, or stringy hair; dandruff, itching scalp, or any or 
Already, since securing the American rights hun- all forms of hair trouble, we want you to try 
dreds of men and women have written us to tell “CRYSTOLIS,’? at our risk. 
of phenomenal results obtained by its use.  Peo- Cut out the coupon below and mail it today to 
ple who have been bald for years tell how they Creslo Laboratories, 390 W. St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


now glof¥y in their beautiful hair. Others who 
have had dandruff all their lives say they have [ 
now a clean, healthy scalp and that hair stopped FREE COUPON. 
falling after a few applications of this wonder- The Crealo Laboratories, 





ful new treatment. Mr. H. P. Baehr reports that 390 W. St.. Binghamton. N. Y. 

Crystolis grew hair on his head in less than thirty “Send Ad full proof and particulars of how 

days. a he . Crystolis stops falling hair. banishes dandruff 
Rev. Campbell, N. Y., writes: and itching scalp, and promotes new growth 
“It seems incredible, after using so many things of hair of natural color without staining or 


for my hair, but am delighted to say Crystolis has dyeing. This information to be sent free of 

stopped the itching and a fine growth of new hair cost to me.” 

h: as appeare d.’ sia i mis % Write your name and address plainly and 
Mr. Morse, Boston, Mass., states: TINT TT $s COUPON TO YOUR LETTER 
“T lost my hair 18 years ago. After using Crys- PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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A lastingly refreshing beverage. 
Different and better; absolutely 


wholesome. 


Ask for it by its full name— 
Coca-Cola—to. avoid imita- 
tions and substitutions. 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 





Send for our Free Booklet. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Summer Days 


Are Flesh Building Days 


Gain Healthy Flesh—Increase Your Weight From Ten 
To Thirty Pounds—This Month—By Taking Sargo/ 


Thin Men and Women say ‘‘I’d give most anything 
~* to put ona little flesh and weight,’’ but when a friend 
suggests a way they declare: ‘‘Notachance. I’ve tried 
everything and am doomed to stay thin. I’m built 
that way.”’ 

Being ‘‘built to stay thin’? means only that your digestive 
tract is so disarranged that it doesn’t properly prepare the fat 
producing elements of your food for assimilation by your 
blood. Or, it may mean that your blood itself lacks the red 
corpuscles—the carrying power—to properly absorb these flesh producing 





co ingredients. 

In either event the major portion of your needed, normal nourishment 
goes to waste. It isn’t food that makes folks fat. It’s what the blood ab- 
sorbs from the food—the sugars, starches, albuminoids of what youeat. If 


your body absorbed all the fat making material you eat you would plump up to proper portions 
very quickly. 

You can quickly stop this food waste by eating S,rcor, with your meals and by stopping it 
can easily, rapidly and safely gain from ten to thirty pounds of solid, healthy weight. Let us 
prove this. Try Sarcor four days at our expense and note results. 

To every thin man and woman who will mail us the coupon below we will gladly send I’reea full 
size 50c Box of Sarcok. SARGOLisa tiny concentrated tablet—safe and efficient—which you take 
—one at every meal—in order that the fats of your food can make fat on your body. Sa'rGor,acts 
on your food, on your digestive tract, on your blood cells. It is not sold as a Patent Medicine or 
cure. Its sole purpose is to make Flesh—good healthy Flesh that means better health, better looks, 
greater strength and vitality and a more active brain Are you willing to trv it four days atour risk? 











Send us this coupon, enclosing 10¢c in silver or 
stamps to help pay postage, packing, etc., and a 50e This coupon, sent with your name and address, and 
‘Box of SARQwL Will be sent to you at once. With it 10¢ in silver or stamps, for postage, packing, ete., will 
cot send valuable oe. a st pc and = bring you free a 50¢ package of SARGOL., Address 
etters of physicians, chemists and actua users 0 _ 7 

SARGoOL, all going to prove that Sarcor can and THE SARGOL CO. 
does increase weight to normal. 390-H Herald Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


Coral Builders and the Bell System 


In the depths of tropical seas the 
coral polyps are at work. They are 
nourished by the ocean, and they 
grow and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island emerges 
from the ocean. It collects sand 
and seeds, until it becomes a fit 
home for birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the telephone 
system has grown, gradually at 
first, but steadily and _ irresistibly. 
It could not stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 





agian eX i, sar 
hy 
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The BellSystem, starting with a few 
scattered exchanges, was carried for- 
ward byan increasing public demand. 


Each new connection disclosed a 
need for other new connections, and 
millions of dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide the 
7,500,000 telephones now connected. 


And the end is not yet, for the 
growth of the Bell System is still 
irresistible, because the needs of the 
people will not be satisfied except by 
universalcommunication. Thesystem 
is large because the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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You can get good 
pictures just as 
soon as you geta 


PREMO 


You need no previous experience, no technical knowl- 
edge. Step into the dealer’s to-day and see for your- 
self, how easy Premos are to load and operate, how 
light and compact, and how altogether desirable. 


This picture is from a negative 
made with the Premoette Jr. No. 1, 
a marvelously compact little camera 
which will slip into any pocket, or 
a lady’s handbag, and costs but $5. 

And then there are the Film 
Premos No. 1, just as simple to 
operate, but making larger pictures 
— 314x414, $10.00; 4x5, $12.50; 
SA (post card size), $12.50—and 
many other models ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Get the new Premo catalogue 


A book that no one interested in photog- 
raphy should be without. It describes the 
many Premo advantages fully —the day- 
light loading Film Premos, the Premos that 
take films or plates with equal facility, 
the Premo Film Pack and tank developing 
system. 





It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be 
gladly mailed to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 





From a Premoette Jr. No. 1 Print 
Actual Size 
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Delayed 
Delivery 


We have been sadly 
behind orders at times, but with 
increased facilities, can now de- 
liver promptly. 
(The boy’s sorrow will soon be gone, for Daddy, 
Mamma, and Sister will divide their packages with 
him and the sighs will turn to smiles when he sits 


behind a big bowl of crisp, brown Toasties with 
some cream and sugar.) 


Tears dry up when they taste Toasties. 


Post Toasties 


~““iae See wit ‘E> ees, 





